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PREFACE. 


all  the  institutions  of  Australia,  the  Press  has  exhibited  the  greatest  vitality,  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence,  and  illustrated  the  most  decided  progression. 

Usually  the  march  of  events  in  our  Southern  Colonies  has  been  estimated  by  their  increase  of 
population,  their  growth  of  revenue,  their  leap  in  commerce,  their  exjiansion  of  wealth  ; yet  there 
can  be  no  more  reliable  evidence  of  development  than  that  aftbrded  by  the  history  of  their  Press. 

Colonial  progress  in  people  and  resources  has  eng.aged  many  pens.  The  complete  na.ri’ative  of 
Australian  newspapers  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  author,  who  had  his  first  personal  knowledge  of 
colonial  literature  in  1841,  and  has  seen  there  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  printer’s  art,  desired 
to  lay  some  foundation  stones  of  the  structure  that  is  to  declare  the  glory  of  the  Australian  Press. 
As  he  has  told  the  tale  of  primitive  settlements  and  primitive  races,  he  would  fain  tell  something 
of  primitive  printers  and  editors.  Younger  men  must  take  up  the  thread  of  discourse. 

The  crushing  in  of  so  many  particulars,  in  a space  limited  by  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to 
involve  some  sacrifice  of  rounded  periods  and  polished  style,  for  which  the  critics’  indulgence  is 
sought. 

The  honour  of  the  institution  of  the  Press  in  Australia  is  claimed  by  Governor  King.  His 
motive  for  the  work  is  thus  described  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Hobart,  May  9th,  1803  : — 

“ It  being  desirable  that  the  settlers,  and  inhabitants  at  large,  should  be  benefited  by  useful 
information  being  distributed  among  them,  I considered  that  a weekly  publication  would  greatly 
facilitate  that  design  ; for  Avhich  purpose  1 gave  permission  to  an  ingenious  man,  who  manages  the 
Government  printing  press,  to  collect  materials  weekly,  which,  being  inspected  by  an  officer,  is 
published  in  the  form  of  a weekly  newspaper,  copies  of  which,  as  far  as  they  have  been  published, 
I have  the  honour  to  enclose.  And  as  the  motive  that  has  guided  me  in  granting  this  indulgence  to 
the  inhabitants  has  been  for  bettering  their  condition,  I promise  myself  your  lordship’s  approbation. 
To  the  list  of  ivants  I have  added  a new  fount  of  letters,  which  may  be  procured  for  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if  approved  of.” 

Though  Australia  has  now  political  emancipation  from  the  absolute  control  of  a Governor, 
needing  from  him  neither  patronage  nor  favour,  the  fostering  hand  of  a ruler  in  its  infant  days 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  colonists  at  the  present  time. 

The  “ Struggles  of  the  Australian  Press  ” are  but  records  of  ancient  history  ; yet  the  men  who 
endured  much  to  maintain  and  carry  forward  the  light  of  colonial  literature  are  surely  entitled  to 
respectful  memory,  if  not  sympathetic  regard. 


London,  February  1st,  1890. 


JAMES  BONWICK. 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PRESS 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  an  introduction  to  the  “Early  Struggles  of  the  Australian  Press,”  some  remarks  upon  the 
Early  Struggles  of  the  Englisli  Press  may  not  he  out  of  place,  and  particularly  so  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Austi-alia  inherited  the  disabilities  not  less  than  the  advantages  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  English  Merexu'g  appeared  in  1.5S8,  the  year  of  the  Armada  ; News  from  Spnin,  Kill ; News 
out  of  Gennan!/,  1(512,  &c.  The  Cuurcnif,  or  WeeHi/  News  from  Foreign  Parts,  was  printed,  1()21, 
for  Nath.  Putters;  the  Certain  News  of  the  Present  TPccA-,  1(122 ; Weekly  Account,  Piurnat 

of  Oeetirences  in  Parliament ^ 1640  ; the  English  Post,  1(141 ; Ireland's  True  Diunud,  1(141. 

In  1042  appeared  A Perfect  Dianial,  Weekly  Intelligeneer,  and  the  Daily  Intelligencer  of 
Court,  City,  and  Country.  There  were  thirty-two  papers  in  1043;  as,  {'he  Mercurius  Kusticus,  the 
Scotch  Intelligencer,  the  Scotch  Dove,  the  Welch  Mercury,  Mcrcurius  Camhro-Britannicus,  &c. 
The  London  Post  came  out  in  1646.  Next  year  came  Mercurius  Diabolicus  or  Hell's  Inielligeneer. 
In  1048  thei’e  were,  among  many  others,  the  ParluDiient  Kite  or  the  Tell-tcde  Bird,  the  Parlia- 
ment's Screech  Owl,  the  Colchester  Spie,  and  News  from  Hell  Brought  Fresh  to  Town. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  the  Boyctl  Diurnal  were  in  1049;  the  Weepers,  and  the  Laughing 
Mercury  ; or  True  and  Perfect  News  from  the  Antipodes,  in  16.52.  In  1657  was  the  Puhlick  Advertiser  ; 
in  1659,  the  Faithful  Scout ; and  in  1660,  the  Mercurius  Caledonius. 

Ballads  and  poems  wei'e  forerunners  of  newspapers.  Bbn  Jonson’s  play,  “ The  Staple  of  News,” 
1625,  has  a character  crying, — 

“ And  dish  out  news, 

Were’t  true  or  false.” 

Fitt.  : “ O Sir  ! it  is  the  printing  we  oppose.” 

Cymij.  : “ We’ll  not  forbid  that  any  news  be  made. 

But  that ’t  he  printed  ; for  when  news  is  printed. 

It  leaves.  Sir,  to  be  news,  while  ’tis  but  written.” 

Fitt.  ; “ Though  it  be  ne’er  so  false,  it  runs  news  still.” 

Elsewhere  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  office  “wherein  the  Age  may  see  her  own  folly,  or  hunger 
and  thirst  after  published  pamphlets  of  news,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home,  and  no 
syllable  of  truth  in  them.” 

The  Libkkty  of  thk  Press  has  been  held  of  supreme  importance.  Euripides  sang  in  Greece, — 

“ This  is  true  liberty,  when  free-born  men. 

Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free.” 

Milton  has  written : “ When  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utinost  bound  of  civil  liberty  obtained  that  wise  men  look  for.” 

Fox  Bourne  reminds  us  that  “ until  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  a small  sheet,  technically  known  as 
a half-sheet,  divided  into  eight  quarto  pages,  usually  in  double  columns,  was  as  much  as  a week’s 
supply  of  news  could  iill,  even  with  the  help  of  advertisements,  and  when  the  first  daily  paper  was 
started  in  1702,  it  was  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  folio.” 

Those  early  papers  were  allowed  pretty  free  pa.ssage  in  the  early  days,  and  they  gave  some  anima- 
tion to  the  parliamentary  struggle  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Though  in  the  contest  between  the 
Commons  and  King  Charles  some  attempted  interference  took  place,  newspapers  did  enjoy  a fair 
measure  of  freedom  until  Charles  II.  placed  the  fetters  on  them.  May,  the  great  authority  on  parlia- 
mentary usage,  remarks, — 

“ After  the  Reformation,  the  Crown  assumed  the  right  which  the  Church  had  previously  exercised, 
of  prohibiting  the  printing  of  all  works  but  such  as  should  be  first  seen  and  allowed.  The  censorship 
of  the  Press  became  part  of  the  jirerogative ; and  printing  was  further  restrained  by  patents  and 
monopolies.  Queen  Elizabeth  interdicted  xjrinting  save  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.”  The 
printing  masters  were  limited  to  twenty  in  number. 

It  should  be  known  that  Newsletters  preceded  Newsiiapers,  and  continued  after  the  latter  arose. 
The  obliging  proprietor  of  the  Flying  Post,  1095,  suggested  : “ If  any  gentleman  has  a mind  to  oblige 
his  country  friend  or  correspondent  with  this  account  of  public  aflairs,  he  may  have  it  for  twopence, 
of  J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  in  Cornhill,  on  a sheet  of  fine  paper,  half  of  which,  being  blank,  he 
may  thereon  write  his  own  private  business.”  Dawks’  News  Letter,  1696,  was  in  a type  to  imitate 
writing,  leaving  a blank  space  for  private  letters.  Dawks  brought  out  the  Protestant  Mercury;  of 
which  he  .said  : “ This  jmper  coming  out  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  no  other  paiier  coming 
out  on  these  days,  it  is  near  as  much  read  as  all  the  other  three  papers.”' 

The  earliest  English  country  paper  was  the  Lincoln,  Butland,  and  Stamford,  Mercury,  1695.  The 
Norwich  Post  appeared  in  1700  ; the  Newcastle  Courant,  1711 ; Liverpool  Courant,  1712,  having  two 
advertisements,  and  announcing  the  arrival  of  one  ship,  with  the  departure  of  another ; Manchester 
Gazette^  \T6Q-,  Leeds  Mercury,  Y11S\  York,  1710;  Exeter,  1718;  Chester,  1721.  The.  Belfast  News  Letter 
came  1737  ; Sannder.s’ Wu/'.s  Leffe?’,  1745 ; Freeman's  Journal,  lloa.  The  Scotsman  rose  in  1817.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  dates  from  1731.  The  London  Gazette,  by  authority,  began  in  1055. 

The  Censorship,  or  restriction  upon  the  Press,  was  a serious  trial  to  printers.  Milton  called  the 
censor  or  licensee  the  slayer  of  “ an  immortality  rather  than  a life,”  in  his  gi-eat  work  the  “ Areopagi- 
tica  ; a Sjieech  for  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.”  In  a letter  from  Swift  to  Stella,  in  1712,  when  the. 
Stamp  Act  was  passed,  we  read  : “ Grub  Street  has  but  ten  days  to  live ; then  an  Act  of  Parliament 
takes  place  that  ruins  with  taxing  every  liTtlf-sheet  a halfpenny.”  In  1789  the  stamp  was  made  two- 
pence, rising  higher  after. 

Among  early  English  Acts  relative  to  the  Press  was  the  one  for  printers  and  binders  of  books, 
passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  After  referring  to  the  Statute  of  Richard  III.,  per- 
mitting foreigners  to  bring  printed  and  written  books  to  England  for  .sale.  King  Henry  notes  the 
CTeat  increase  of  printers  horn  in  the  country,  hut  complains  of  foreigners  injuring  the  home  trade 
by  their  introduction  of  hooks  into  English  markets.  Henceforth,  all  such  books  have  their  sale 
prohibited,  under  forfeiture  of  the  vohimes,  and  a fine  of  (is.  8d.  for  each  hook. 
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In  1540,3  & 4 Edward  VI.,  was  passed  “An  Act  for  the  aljolisliinp,'  and  nutting  away  of  divers 
books  and  images.”  Tliis  was  to  liinder  the  rc-estal)lisliment  of  tlie  Koniisli  faitli,  l>y  the  sa,ie  of 
“ nnt  rnc,  vain,  and  superstitions  tlnngs.”  All  such  missals,  jonrnals,  or  hooks  used  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  other  than  api)roved  by  the  Government,  were  e.xpressly  forbidden. 

Acts  1 & 2 Philij)  and  Mary  refer  chiefly  to  speaking  or  writing  again.st  the  ruling  powers.  Doing 
this  by  book,  ballad,  letter  or  writing  subjected  the  oflender  to  loss  of  his  right  hand,  or  a loss  of  liberty 
for  life  on  a second  oH'ence.  , 

Elizabeth’s  Act,  13th  year,  was  against  Papal  bulls  or  writings.  Act  13  & 14  Charles  II.,  Ifi62,  was 
more  directly  against  the' Press.  It  was  “for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  jirinting  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  uidicensed  books  and  pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  jirinting  and  pi-inting  jiresses.’’ 
The  disorders  of  recent  years  had  promoted  the  printing  ami  sale  of  very  objectionable  books, 
pamphlets,  and  papers.  So  the  Parliament  ordered  that  no  one  print  or  sell  that  opjiosed  to  the  State, 
or  to  the  Church  of  England.  No  one  was  to  Jirint  that  which  had  not  been  first  registered  by  the 
Stationers’ Coinjmny,  unless  ordered  by  the  King’s  sign  manual,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  All 
matter  ""iKt  he  “ tirst  la, wfnllv  licensed  and  authorised  to  be  nrinted.  ’ Then  follow  directions  con- 


no  smith  or  founder  was  to  cast  type,  but  by  consent  of  that  aut|iority,  under  severe  penalties. 

The  master  printers  must  not  exceed  twenty;  nor  type  founders,  four.  No  printer  could  have 
more  than  two  presses  at  work  at  one  time.  If  the  master  printer  had  been  an  official  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  he  might  keep  three  apprentices.  Only  English  journeymen  were  employed.” 

The  previous  AM  passed  July  14th,  1643,  was  “ for  the  regulating  of  printing,  and  for  supjiressmg 
the  great  late  abuses  and  frequent  disorders  in  printing  many  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  libellous 
and  unlicensed  pamphlets,  to  the  great  defamation  of  religion  and  Government.”  The  following 
vear  the.  licenser’s  imjjrimatur  appeared  to  Milton’s  ArcopacjUica . The  Parliaments  of  1W3  and 
1647  passed  press  penal  laws.  The  LoiHlon  judges,  in  1680,  declared  it  criminal  to  publish  any 
public  news  without  the  King’s  license.  The  Commons  refused,  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  to 
renew  the  Licensing  Act.  May,  the  authority,  assures  us  that  “writers  were  hired  by  statesmen  to 
decry  the  measures  and  blacken  the  characters  of  their  rivals.”  . 

A committee  of  the  House,  November  27th,  1647,  set  themselves  to  discover  the  authors  of 
Mercm'ius  Pragmaticus  and  Mercurius  MdanchoUcus,  “ to  punish  them  and  the  printers  and  sellers 
of  them.”  The  Censor  declared  in  disgust  that  many  papers  bore  his  name  which  had  never  been  seen 
bv  him.  The  Licensing  Act  of  May  19th,  1662,  was  to  continue  in  force  till  1679,  when  a worse  tyranny 
that  it  had  sanctioned  was  existing.  A revision  occurred  in  1685  and  in  1693;  but  the  Commons 
declined  a further  renewal.  The  penalties  were  fines,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  and  even  hanging. 

The  first  Censor  under  the  Act  of  Charles  the  Second  was  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  appointed  in  1663 
as  “Surveyor  of  the  Imprimery  and  printing  presses.”  His  own  paper,  the  Litcffij^cnccc,  displaced 
others.  It  contained  two  and  a half  pages  of  foreign  news,  one  page  of  advertisements,  and  half  a 
paa’e  devoted  to  his  own  project.  He  styled  himself  “the  sole  licensee  of  all  ballads,  charts,  printed 
portraitures,  printed  pictures,  books,  and  papers  ; ” having  “ power  to  search  and  seize  unlicensed  and 

treasonable,  schismatical  and  scandalous  books  and  papers.”  _ 

That  worthy  was  excessively  candid.  “His  sacred  Majesty,  said  he,  having  been  lately  and 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  and  commit  the  privilege  of  publishing  all  intelligence,  together  with  the 
survey  aiid  inspection  of  the  Press,  to  one  and  the  same  person  ; it  may  be  good  discretion,  I suppose, 
for  the  person  so  entrusted,  to  begin  (as  his  first  step  towards  the  work)  with  some  considerations 
and  advertisements,  by  way  of  preamble  and  introduction,  to  the  future  order  and  settlement  of  the 
whole  affair.  First,  as  to  the  point  of  printed  intelligence,  I do  declare  myself,  that,  supposing  the 
Press  in  order  the  peojile  in  their  right  wits,  and  news  or  no  news  to  he  the  question,  a public  Mercury 
should  never  have  my  vote  : because  I think  it  makes  the  multitude  too  familiar  with  the  anions  and 
counsels  of  their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censoring,  and  gives  them,  not  only  an  itch,  but  a 
kind  of  colourable  right  and  license,  to  be  meddling  with  the  Government. 

His  views  on  the  printing  trade  are  thus  expressed,—  t ^ 

“A  word  now  to  the  survey  and  inspection  of  the  Press.  I find  it,  in  general,  Mith  the  printing, 

one  with  another ; but  more  par- 
not  free  of  the  trade,  and 

seoaratists.-  I.  If  any  person  can  give  nonce,  ana  maive  prooi,  oi  auv  piiiimig  press  erected  and  being 
in  any  private  place,  hole  or  corner,  contrary  to  the  late  Act  of  Parhammit  for  the  regulating  of 
printing  and  printing  presses;  let  him  repair  with  such  notice,  and  make  proof  thereof,  to  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Press,  at  his  office,  at  the  Gun,  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  he  shall  have  forty  shdlings  for  his 
pains  with  what  promise  of  secrecy  himself  shall  desire.  II.  If  any  such  person  as  aforesaid  shall 
discover  to  the  said  Surveyor  any  seditious  or  unlawful  book  to  be  upon  such  a private  press  nnprint- 
ino-  and  withal  give  his  aid  to  the  seizing  of  the  copies  and  the  offenders,  his  reward  shal  be  hve 
pounds  III.  For  the  discovery  and  iiroof  of  anything  printing  without  authority  or  license,  although 
in  any  public  house,  ten  shillings.  IV.  For  the  discovery  and  proof  of  any  seditious  or  unlawful  book 
to  be  sold  or  dispensed,  by  anv  of  the  Mercuries  or  Hawkers,  the  informer  shall  have  live  shillings. 

It  was  just  before  this  that  tea  was  first  advertised:—  That  excellent 
approved  China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  tcha,  by  other  nations  taij, 

Sultanes.s’  Head  Coffee  House,  London.”  i 

'Wilkes  for  his  number  45  of  the  North  Briton,  April  23rd,  L6.I,  was  charged  with  libel  by  Govern- 
ment, lined  £1,000,  and  imprisoned  twenty-two  months.  A mob  made  a gallows  for  Lord  Bute,  and 
there  collected  £200  for  Wilkes.  Junius  wrote  his  celebrated  thirty-eight  letter.s  in  the 
A?lrer1iHer  1767  to  1772.  He  said  : “I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  peri.sh  with 
me.”  Horne  Tooke,  formerly  John  Horne,  was  in  trouble  from  1769  to  liNi.  Another  Libel  Bill  was 

passed  in  1792. 


and  by 
alias  tee. 


all  phvsicians 
is  sold  at  the 


American  friend,  “ I do  not  retire  from  a contest  with  tin  , ^ . , , • , • . • •• 

a dungeon,  dejirived  of  jien,  ink,  and  paper.  1 know  too  wadi  what  a trial  by  a special  juo 

Of  the  Si.x  Acts  of  Castlereagh,  in  1814,  May  tells  us:  “The  first  dejirived  ilefendants,  in  oase.s  of 

misdemeanour,  of  the  right  of  traversing.  By  a second,  it  was  projiosed  to  enable  the  Court,  on  the 
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conviction  of  a publislicr  of  a sedition.s  libel,  to  order  the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  the  libel  in  bis  pos- 
session, and  to  punish  him  on  a second  conviction  -w  ith  fine,  impri.sonment,  banishment,  or  trans- 
portation. By  a third,  the  nowsj)apcr  stamp  duty  was  imposed  for  ])am)ddets  and  other  papers 
containing  news  or  observations  on  public  affairs ; and  recognizances  were  retpiired  from  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any  ])enalty.  By  a fourth,  no  meeting  of 
more  than  fifty  persons  was  permitted  to  be  held  without  si.x  days’  notice  being  given  by  seven  house- 
holders to  a justice  of  the  peace.  The  others  related  to  arms  in  pos.session. 

Publishers  were  held  liable  till  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act  of  1843.  It  was  in  1802  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  demanded  a restriction  of  the  Press  liberty  in  England,  as  our  writers  had  stung  him 
severely.  Lord  Hawkesbury  sent  back  this  reply  to  our  Paris  agent;  “ His  Majesty  neither  can  nor 
will,  in  consequence  of  any  representation  or  menace  from  a foreign  power,  make  any  concession 
which  may  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press.” 

The  failure  of  Government  to  stop  Cobbett  in  1831  led  to  freedom.  May  observes:  “Prosecutions 
for  libel,  like  the  Censorship,  have  fallen  out  of  our  constitutional  system.  When  the  Press  errs,  it  is 
by  the  Press  itself  that  the  errors  are  left  to  be  corrected.” 

In  1833,  the  advertisement  duty  was  reduced  from  3s.  Od.  to  Is.  6d.  The  stamp  duty'  was  reduced 
from  fourpence  to  one  penny.  Cobden  truly  said  : “So  long  as  the  penny  lasts,  there  can  be  no  daily 
press  for  the  middle  or  working  class.  The  Dissenters  have  no  daily  organ  for  the  same  reason.”  An 
association  for  promoting  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge  arose  in  1849. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  18.50  to  remove  the  advertisement  tax.  In  18.53  Gladstone  opposed  its 
removal,  while  Cobden,  Bright  and  Disraeli  were  for  the  relief.  Subsequently,  Gladstone  reduced  it 
to  sixpence  ; but  before  the  end  of  1853,  the  tax  was  no  more.  The  paper  duty  was  reduced  in  18:36, 
but  not  abolished  till  June  12th,  1861,  when  the  Penny  Daily  could  be  issued.  The  newspaper  stamj) 
duty'  ceased  by'  law  June  15th,  1855. 

A few  words  may  be  added  as  to  Press  liberty  in  other  lands. . 

The  United  States  Constitution  of  1776  declared  against  restriction  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  Press.  In  1873,  however,  the  printing  of  obscene  literatiire  was  prohibited.  In 
France,  the  law  of  15.59  decreed  death  for  printing  without  authority;  and  in  1626  the  same  penalty' 
was  inflicted  for  a book  against  State  or  Faith.  In  1819,  sureties  replaced  the  Censorship.  The  liberty 
of  the  Press  was  suspended  July  18:30;  and  many  papers  were  suppressed  by  the  laws  of  1835,  1852, 
1858,  and  1866.  By'  the  law  of  October  27th,  1870,  Press  offences  were  to  be  submitted  to  a jury. 

Germany'  had  its  Censor  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1529  ; but  paper  licenses  and  police  supervision,  in 
1819.  No  Censorship  now  exists  there,  though  the  law  of  1874  requires  the  name  of  the  editor  to  be 
printed.  Holland  has  had  a free  Press  since  1815 ; Belgium,  since  1831 ; Sweden,  since  1814 ; and 
Switzerland,  fi’om  1848.  Portugal  had  the  freedom  closed  when  the  Inquisition  arose. 

Austria  had  severe  laws  in  1808,  when  all  private  printing  presses  were  forbidden.  Two  Censors 
were  appointed  in  1810,  but  this  power  ceased  in  1863.  Denmark  condemned  the  State  libeller  to 
prison  for  life  in  1683,  but  has  had  no  Censor  since  1849.  The  Italian  law  of  1848  requires  the  place  and 
name  of  a printing  office.  Press  offences  are  tried  by  a jury  of  twelve.  Russia’s  law  of  1863  removed 
the  Censor  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  if  the  publication  did  not  exceed  a certain  number  of  pages. 
The.  Censor  returned  in  1881.  There  are  many  annoying  and  destructive  regulations  effecting  news- 
papers there,  and  Govermiient  forwards  secret  instructions,  when  it  is  thought  necessary,  or  as 
warnings,  to  any  of  the  editors. 


EARLY  PRESS  STRUGGLES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Although,  in  1787,  the  first  fleet  bound  for  the  Australian  shores  carried  a printing  press,  with  all 
needful  appliances  for  a printing  office,  no  use  was  made  of  this  valuable  convenience  during  the 
government  of  Captain  Phillip.  The  reason  was  sufficiently  obvious  : there  was  not  an  individual  in 
the  colony  who  could  make  use  of  the  type. 

Among  the  civil  and  military  officials,  no  one  had  assumed,  even  as  an  amateur,  the  role  of  a 
printer.  Among  the  sailors  there  was  the  same  ignorance  of  the  Black  Art.  In  the  early  y'ears  of 
New  South  Wales,  no  printer  had  the  folly  or  misfortune  to  be  conveyed  thither  in  jjenal  servitude. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Captain  Hunter,  nearly'  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  Sydney,  that  an 
erring  member  of  an  English  “ chapel  ” was  discovered,  and  set  to  work  upon  the  “ composing  stick.” 

His  duty  was  to  frame  the  Government  Orders  and  Proclamations  in  orthodox  ty'pe,  by  which  a 
large  and  readable  number  of  them  could  be  distributed,  to  the  advantage  of  many  who  had  pored  in 
vain  over  the  manuscript  information  affixed  to  trees  and  posts.  Yet  even  Governor  Hunter  dreamed 
not  of  an  ordinary'  Newspm:>er  appearing  in  the  Kangaroo  Land.  This  only  made  its  appearance 
under  the  rule  of  Governor  lUng. 

“ THE  SYDNEY  GAZETTE.” 

The  first  Paper  came  out  on  Saturday,  March  5th,  1803,  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  rise 
of  the  colony.  For  a description  of  that  remarkable  paper,  the  reader  must  pardon  citation  from 
the  writer’s  previous  colonial  publications  : — 

“ When  I saw  (in  Sydney)  the  first  issue,  dated  March  5th,  1803,  I could  not  but  regard  it  as  a 
faithful  historical  exponent  of  the  early  times.  It  was  very  badly  printed  on  four  pages  of  foolscap 
paper.  It  bore,  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  its  name,  the  Sydney  Gazette  and.  New  South  Wales 
Advertiser,  with  a very  rude  little  wood  engraving,  representing  a ship  with  a Union  Jack,  and  an 
allegorical  female  figure  seated  on  the  shore.  It  gave  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  colony, 
1788.  Around  the  picture  these  words  were  written,  ‘ Thus  we  Hope  to  Prosper.’  ” 

It  was  declared  to  be  published  by  authority,  by  George  Howe.  The  address  of  the  printing 
editor  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Innumerable  as  the  obstacles  were  which  threatened  to  oppose  our  undertaking,  yet  we  are  happy 
to  affirm  that  they  were  not  insurmountable.  The  utility  of  a Paper  in  the  Colony,  as  it  must  open 
a source  of  solid  information,  will,  we  hope,  be  universally  seen  and  acknow'ledged.  We  have  courted 

the  assistance  of  the  Ingenious  and  Intelligent We  open  no  channel  to  political  discussio' 

or  personal  animadversion.  Information  is  our  only  Purpose  ; that  acknowledged,  we  shall  consider 
that  we  have  done  our  duty,  in  an  exertion  to  merit  the  Approbation  of  the  Public,  and  to  ensure  a 
liberal  Patronage  to  the  Sydney  Gazet'i’e.” 
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Otticial  advert isenuMits  occur  upon  the  first  page.  One  notifies  tlie  receiving  granaries  at  Parra- 
matta and  the  Hawkcsbury.  Another  is  so  connected  wdth  a hit  of  colonial  liistory  that  it  may  be 
quoted 

“ Tlie  Governor  liaving  permitted  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  to  land  4,00()  gallons  of  spirits,  for  the 
domestic  use  of  the  Inhabitants,  from  the  Castle  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  be  divided  in  the  following 
proportiona,  viz.  ; For  the  Otlicers  on  the  Civil  Establishment  (including  Superintendents  and  Store 
Keepers),  1,000  gallons;  For  Naval  and  Military  Commissioned  Officers,  1,000  gallons;  For  the 
Licensed  People,  1,000  gallons  ; To  be  distributed  to  such  Persons  as  the  Governor  may  think  proper 
to  grant  Permits  to,  1,000  gallons.” 

The  “ Notice  to  Correspondents  ” runs  thus  : “ Two  Slip  Boxes  will  be  put  up  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Week  (one  in  front  of  the  Spring  Stores  at  Sydney,  the  other  in  a Window  of  the  Court 
House,  Parramatta),*for  the  Reception  of  such  Articles  of  Information  as  Per.sons  who  are  posses.sed 
of  the  means  may  think  proper  to  contribute.” 

The  arrival  of  the  largest  ship  yet  seen  in  the  harbour,  the  Casflc  of  Good  Hox>e.,  1,000  tons,  is  duly 
chronicled.  It  is  added,  “ Her  passing  through  Bass’s  Straits,  insteaci  of  going  round  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  considerably  shortened  her  passage,  and  saved  many  cows.” 

Among  items  of  news,  we  learn  market  prices,  the  account  of  a fight,  an  accident,  a wife-selling  at 
Manchester,  and  of  several  public  executions.  The  editor  had  heai’d  that  “ Religion  is  proceeding 
with  a most  rapid  influence  among  the  first  Societies  of  Paris.”  Ships  were  neither  fast  nor  frequent 
then,  as  the  latest  intelligence  from  England  to  Sydney,  in  March,  1803,  is  the  story  of  a great  fire  at 
Woolwich,  upon  the  20th  of  May,  1802. 

The  printer,  Robert  Howe,  was  born  at  St.  Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies,  1770,  worked  as  a printer  in 
London,  went  to  Australia  in  1800,  and  died  in  Sydney  May  11th,  1821.  In  the  obituary  notice,  it  is 
recorded  of  his  paper,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  “ which  was  founded,  pro  bono  2^'^dilico,  in  adversity,  and 
carried  on  for  the  first  seven  years  under  that  goading  penury,  from  which  when  nearly  spent,  it  at 
length  emerged  by  the  Providential  intervention  of  His  Majesty’s  present  Government.”  The  Govern- 
ment aid  alluded  to  was  a salary  of  £60. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  collect  some  opinions  and  statements  respecting  this  leader  of  the 
Australian  Press. 

O’Hara,  in  1816,  left  this  testimony;  “Besides  being  in  a manner  necessary  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Acts  of  Government,  this  publication  has  been  found  a great  source  of  information  and  rational 
amusement  to  the  settlers  and  other  inhabitants,  having  been  conducted  not  only  with  an  attention 
to  good  morals,  but  in  many  instances  with  no  small  degree  of  original  talent.” 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  colonial  historian,  has  said  : “ It  was  a very  small  journal,  printed  with  worn- 
out  type,  on  very  coarse  paper.  Being  under  the  strictest  censorship,  it  did  not  attempt  to  discuss 
public  matters.  Officials  of  all  grades,  when  mentioned  at  all,  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery.  The  state  of  Sydney  was  then  so  exceptional,  that  freedom  of  discussion  was, 
perhaps,  not  only  inexpedient,  but  impossible.  There  were  but  two  classes,  those  who  ruled,  and  those 
who  obeyed.” 

The  editor  of  Howe’s  Weekly  Commercial  Ex23ress,  May  2nd,  1825,  wrote  : “ We  have  to  express 
our  best  acknowledgments  to  the  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  the  transient  perusal 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  which  afforded  us  considerable  interest,  as  they  possess  the 
tendency  of  assisting  new  journalists  to  penetrate  into  the  primitive  state  of  this  advancing  colony.” 

The  New  South  Wcdes  Magazine  of  August,  1833,  spoke  of  it  as  “ a journal  which  has  maintamed 
its  ground  to  the  present  day.  At  the  outset,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  Gazette  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  official  orders  and  notifications  of  Government.  This  circumstance  at  once  stamped  it 
with  a degree  of  respectability,  and  secured  for  it  as  wide  a circulation  as  the  country  could  support. 
But  though  thus  patronised  ‘ By  Authority,’  the  ingenious  publisher  had  to  contend  with  inauj' 
difficulties,  and  was  often  driven  to  straits  from  which  nothing  but  his  determined  acirivity  and 
perseverance  could  possibly  have  extricated  him.  A ship  or  two  per  annum  was  the  only  link  which 
connected  the  mother  country  and  her  distant  daughter.  Nor  was  there  anj’thing  like  a regularly 
established  trade  or  commerce.  To  none  was  this  poverty-stricken  market  a cause  of  greater 
embarrassment  than  to  our  worthy  Father  of  Types.  His  press,  his  letters,  his  ink,  his  jDaper, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  were  ever  and  anon  in  woeful  need  of  being 
recruited.  But  he  had  nothing  hut  chance,  and  his  own  dexterous  contrivances,  to  trust  to. 
Many  an  anecdote  have  we  heard,  from  his  son  and  successor,  of  the  predicaments  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  that  long  chequered  his  career,  and  of  the  adroitness  with  which  he  made  the 
best  of  such  up-and-down  circumstances.  He  struggled  bravely  with  them,  and  he  mastered  them. 
For  eighteen  years  he  continued  to  tug  at  the  oar,  till  the  last  enemy  of  our  race  dismissed  him 
from  his  toils.” 

B arton’s  Literature  in  New  South  Wales,  1866,  has  this  account : — 

“ No.  1,  Saturday,  5th  March.  Afterwards  on  Sundays.  In  1825  published  twice  a week  ; in  1827, 
daily,  subsequently  three  times  a week  ; in  1842  it  died.”  He  adds,  “ Difficulties  great  in  early  years  ; 
little  communication  with  England  ; paper  and  ink  ran  short;  paper  of  all  colours  used  ; little  original 
writing.  Howe  died  in  1821,  succeeded  by  son  Robert;  drowned  few  years  afterwards.  Rev.  Ralph 
Mansfield  next  editor ; then  Rev.  H.  Carmichael.  Gave  offence  to  proprietors  by  commenting  on 
officials’ salaries  ; dismissed;  brought  action  ; received  £150  damages.  Next  editor,  OShmiglmessy, 
at  first  a convict  assigned  to  Howe.  Then  Watt,  another  convict.  Afterwards,  a Mr.  Cavenagh. 
Curious  squabble  between  him  and  Mr.  Wentworth.  Cavenagh  brought  action  for  libel,  and  received 
£225  damages.  No  one  was  more  given  to  the  use  of  rough  language  than  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  it 
occasions  some  surprise  to  find  that  he  felt  it  so  acutely  when  applied  to  himself.’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  a fierce  combatant,  had  some  very  hard  things  to  say  against  the  Gazette, 
when  Watt  was  acting  editor.  That  clever,  but  not  too  particular,  member  of  the  Press  subsequently 
married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Howe.  Getting  into  fresh  trouble,  he  was  sent  to  Port  Macquarie  by 
Governinent,  where  he  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  a creek. 

The  Gazette  was  not  only  subject  to  official  rule,  but  was  favoured  by  high  patronage.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Foveaux,  l)y  a I-’ublic  Order,  December  24th,  18t)t),  aided  the  poor  printer  to  get 
in  his  accounts,  saying ...  , ,, 

“It  having  been  represented  that  in  consequence  of  numerous  sums  being  in  arrears  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  IFo/c.s  Advertiser,  the  publication  thereof  is 
threatened  with  intemiiition  unless  those  arrears  be  immediately  paid  oil,  his  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Govenioi',  is  jileased  to  direct  that  the  stores  at  the  various  settlements  be  always  open  for  the  receipt 
of  c'rain  to  the  amount  of  sums  due  upon  that  account.  And  as  it  is  his  Honour’s  wish  to  strengthen 
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ITlit  publiijlicrs  liitvo  eiidcavourud  to  i-i;]iioducc  iiljovo  a ,riif-si)Hiff  of  the  front  jiat'e  of  the  first  Australian  niw.s- 
papor,  but  the  dilaiiidated  condition  of  the  original  has  rendered  the  task,  although  exeeuted  hy  the  best  knewu 
jiroecss,  almost  an  iuipossibility.  ] 
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as  imic'li  as  possiVilc  tlie  prospect  of  its  uniuterrniitcd  continuance,  lie  is  furl  her  jileased  to  recoinincnd 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  suliscriptions,  &c.,  without  which  the  jnihlisher  must  ahvays  he 
exposed  to  inconvenieuces,  against  which  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  complaining  that  his 
circumstances  are  unable  to  contend.”  ...  , 

The  older  i\V(c  SoufJi  \V<flcs  judiciously  remarked;  “Even  the  localities  ot  our  early 

printing  are  worthy  of  being  rememiiered.  The  first  oflice  was  in  a small  apartment  at  Government 
Houser  the  next  was  a humhle  building  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  Assistant 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  Macipiarie  Place,  where  the  whole  apparatus  had,  on  one  occasion,  a naiTOW 
escape  from  being  destroyed  by  a discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  ; and  the  last  (in  the  life  time  of  Mr. 
George  Howe)  was  a lon^  building  stretching  from  George  Street  into  Sydney  Cove,  erected  by  the 
Printer  for  the  purpose.”  , 

Mr.  Howe  himself  has  a notice  of  the  first  locale,  when  narrating  the  circumstances  of  Governor 
Bligh's  arrest  by  the.  soldiery,  .January  2tith,  1808.  He  told  the  readers  of  the  Gtizette  : “ We  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  search  made  after  the  unfortunate  Governor,  and  were  obliged  to  give  admittance  to 
Lieutenant  Ijaycock  to  the  little  Printing  Office,  which  was  in  those  antiipie  times  attached  as  an 
appendage  to  Government  House.  The  Lieutenant,  after  examining  the  loft  (in  de.scending  from 
which  he  had  nearly  dislocated  the  principal  joints  in  his  body),  discovered  that  no  Governor  was 
there.” 

Howe's  father  and  brother  long  conducted  the  official  press  of  St.  Kitts,  and  he  worked  for  some 
time  in  the  office  of  The  Times  before  going  to  Port  .Jackson.  He  continued  the  management  of 
the  Gazette  to  his  death.  His  son  succeeded  as  proprietor,  printer,  and  editor.  He  reigned  in  peace 
for  three  years,  and  then  a formidable  rival  appeared  in  the  Australian,  under  the  able  Dr.  Wardell. 
As  one  has  remarked  ; “ The  public,  knowing  how  fearful  vvas  the  odds  between  a Cambridge 
scholar  and  a young  man  educated  in  the  colony,  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  latter  would  be 
crushed  to  atoms.  But  he  mounted  with  the  storm.” 

A marble  tablet,  set  up  in  the  Gazette  office  by  the  son,  bears  this  inscription  : “ In  memory  of 
George  Howe,  a Creole,  of  St.  Ivitts,  born  1769,  died  May  11th,  1821,  aged  52.  He  introduced  into 
Australia  the  art  of  Printing ; Instituted  the  Sydney  (dazette ; And  was  .the  First  Government 
Printer ; Beside  which  his  Charity  knew  no  bounds.”  No  monument  ivas  set  over  his  grave. 

We  now  turn  to  look  at  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  struggles 
this  early  paper,  noting  some  curious  bits  of  colonial  history  related  in  its  pages. 

The  Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser  of  March,  1803,  and  declared  to  be 
“ Published  by  Authority,”  continued  to  bear  one  appearance  of  heading  till  Sundajy  August  2Gth 
1804,  when  the  royal  arms — the  approved  lion  and  unicorn,  fighting  for  the  crown — took  the  place  oi 
the  original  oval  frontispiece. 

It  was  high  time  that  the  ancient  wood  engraving  should  be  released.  Buddy  executed  at  the 
beginning,  a succession  of  impressions  had  so  reduced  its  artistic  qualifications,  that  only  a dim  likeness 
of  the  motto,  “ Thus  we  Hope  to  Prosper,”  surrounding  the  picture,  remained.  The  figure  of  the  Genius 
of  New  South  Wales  seated  upon  a bag  of  wool  (?)  had  lost  its  outline,  as  well  as  grace.  The  pickaxes 
and  shovels  were  indistinguishable.  The  farmer  driving  his  horse  at  plough  was  utterly  obscured. 
The  Governor’s  palace,  the  fort,  the  windmill,  the  trees  on  shore,  seemed  lost  in  the  water  of  Port 
.lackson.  The  ship,  having  the  advantage  of  a bit  of  clear  sky,  managed  to  display  its  single  sail  with 
a flag  forward  as  broad  as  the  flowing  sheet.  The  date,  1788,  upon  the  bale,  had  gone  with  the  rest 
to  the  shades. 

When  His  Majesty's  arms  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  pictorial  allegory,  the  words  of  the  paper's 
title  came  forth  in  bolder  type,  though  not  much  improved  in  legibility.  But  the  royal  arms  suffered 
a partial  eclipse,  or  rather  a reduction  in  size,  on  Sunday,  March  3rd,  1805,  two  years  after  commence- 
ment. The  sentence,  “ Published  by  Authority,”  had  been  boldly  paraded  while  the  oval  frontispiece 
struggled  to  be  visible,  but  came  out  in  small  and  modest  italics  afterwards.  Tlie  final  words  continued 
to  be — “ Printed  at  S5'dney  ; and  Advertisements  received  by  G.  Howe.” 

From  the  issue  of  March  5th,  1803,  it  appeared  each  week  upon  Saturday.  But  on  April  17th,  1803, 
a change  took  place,  Saturday  giving  place  to  Sunday  as  the  day  of  publication.  The  State  reasons 
for  this  day  alteration  are  not  afforded  by  the  Governor,  nor  by  the  editor  and  printer. 

No.  2,  Saturday,  March  12th,  1803,  the  earliest  copy  to  be  found  by  the  author  in  London,  and  to 
be  seen  at  the  Record  Office,  has  a sale  by  Auction,  under  the  hammer  of  S.  Lord,  father  of  the  vener- 
able and  much-respected  colonist  of  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  Simeon  Lord,  Esq. 
Mariners  are  warned  of  a rock  in  Bass’s  Straits.  News  comes  of  ships  and  crops,  the  best  means  of 
sowing  wheat,  vine  growing,  &c.  Extracts  are  given  from  London  papers  and  Asicdic  Mirror. 
Peaches  sold  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  dozen ; and  melons  from  4s.  to  5s.  Potatoes  were  up  to  12s.  6d.  per 
100  lbs.;  and  full-grown  fowls,  3s.  each. 

We  are  informed  therein  that  the  Sydney  “ Rocks,”  then  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  town, 
“ would  certainly  be  a choice  spot  for  a Tumbling  Academy,  as  the  pupil  might  indulge  himself  with 
a Somerset  without  any  violent  exertion.”  A story  is  given  of  the  death  of  an  Italian  beggar  at 
Shadwell,  aged  ninety-five,  who  had  married  thirteen  times,  without  any  wife  favouring  him  with 
issue.  Though  Italian  music  was  then  the  rage  in  England,  we  are  assured  that  “ British  music 
triumphs  only  in  the  field.” 

On  the  fourth,  and  last  page,  of  this  foolscap  sheet  newspaper,  is  a poem  : — ■ 

A RUM  EFFECT. 

“ ‘ My  wife's  so  very  bad,”  cry'd  Phill, 

‘ I fear  she’ll  never  hold  it. 

She  KEEPS  her  bed.’  ‘ Mine's  worse,’  said  Will, 

‘ The  j.ade  this  morning  sold  it.’  ” 

March  26th  has  the  notice  ot  Captain  McArthur  having  requested  the  Governor  to  send  eight 
fleeces  to  England  for  die  inspection  of  Sir  .Joseph  Banks.  The  back  of  the  gaol  was  said  to  be 
forced  through,  and  the  gaoler’s  cash  and  clothes  stolen. 

April  17th,  1803,  has  a private  letter  from  London,  dated  August  30th,  1802,  announcing  the  peai^e 
proclamation  of  April  28th;  and  that  “Trade  already  begins  to  flourish.”  The  paper  notes  the 
opening  of  St.  .John’s  Church,  Parramatta,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  though  the  pews  were  not  put  uj). 
That  issue  contained  ten  advertisements,  the  first  having  but  four.  Government  Orders  headed  the 
sheet.  A settler  of  Kissing  Point,  annoyed  at  his  wife  forsaking  him  for  a fellow  with  a wooden  leg, 
“ .scientifically  applied  a noose  to  Ids  neck.” 
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The  autliority  for  tlie  first  relig'ious  meeting  of  Roman  Catliolie.s  in  Sydney  is  declared  Ijy  the 
?(T2r/fc  of  April  24tli,  as  an  “extension  of  liberal  Toleration,  from  the  Piety  and  Benevolence  of  our 
nost  Gracious  Sovereign."  An  “Inquisitive  Observer”  regrets,  on  May  1st,  that  “ from  the  want  of 
a staple,  our  commerce  cannot  be  supported  on  the  princi])les  of  barter,  but  imiiortation,  until  an 
export  can  be  provided,  must  necessarily  drain  our  colony  of  its  specie.” 

A Masonic  meeting  was  secretly  held,  as  the  paper.  May  22nd,  informs  ns,  at  the  house  of  Serjeant 
Whittle.  News  of  it  coming  to  the  magistrate,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  police,  and  the 
assembled  therein  taken  up.  After  serious  reproof,  they  were  discharged,  as  having  no  “ wilful 
intention  to  disturb  the  Public  Peace.”  It  is  also  stated:  “ Oji  Sunday  last,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Congregation  assembled  for  the  first  time  at  Sydney.” 

A farm  of  94  acres,  in  the  township  of  Parramatta,  was  sold.  May  26th,  for  177  guineas.  The  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  for  every  day  in  May,  at  Sydney,  is  given  June  5th.  A subscriber 
mentions  that  “ some  of  the  principal  streets  in  Sydney  are  rendered  imijassable  after  dark,  .save  with 
the  risque  of  breaking  an  arm  or  a leg,  by  numerous  pits  and  hollows.” 

In  a June  number  occurs  the  advertisement,  “For  Salo  on  board  the  ‘Bridgewater,’ the  nnder- 
mentioned  goods.”  These  were  cheeses  in  cases,  2s.  per  lb. ; hams,  2s.  9d.  lb.  ; .soap,  86s.  cwt. ; Irish 
linen.  Is.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  yd.;  earthenware  table  sets,  £6  10s.  and  £12  12s.  One  trader  ofl'ers  six  months’ 
credit  on  goods  over  £20.  July  3rd  records  a number  of  people  taken  up  for  strollijig  through  the 
streets  in  service  time  on  Sunday.  Rosetta  Stabler  notified  her  opening  on  the  Rocks  a “ new  Eating 
House,  victuals  dressed  in  the  English  way.” 

The  poor  printer  came  out  with  this  advextisement  in  July  : “ Wanted,  any  quantity  of  Spanish 
Pajier,  which  will  be  treated  for  by  G.  Howe,  Lower  End  of  Pitt’s  Row.”  Was  he  flying  to  a supply 
from  Spain  in  despair  of  non-arrival  from  England  ? Assuredly,  the  foolscap,  short  in  length,  ragged 
in  edge,  coarse  in  texture,  bad  in  colour,  was  at  least  as  good  as  were  his  type  and  ink.  Tlie  pressman 
was  hardly  so  overwhelmed  to  bring  out  his  four-paged  little  weekly  as  to  pay  so  little  heed  to  his 
work,  unless  he  were  the  confederate  of  an  oi^tician,  or  a foe  to  the  fine  arts. 

Literature  was  then  valuable  enough  to  occasion  this  advertisement,  July  16th  : “ Old  English 
Baron,  1 vol.  large  8vo.  Any  person  who  may  have  borrowed  the  above  book  from  the  house  of 
Simeon  Lord,  is  requested  to  return  it  immediately.” 

The  printer,  getting  no  paper,  humbly  appealed,  saying  that  “ so  small  a compliment  as  a single 
ream  will  be  purchased.”  How  long  would  these  480  sheets  keep  the  Gazette  afloat ! As  the  Spanish 
paper  advertisement  did  not  appear  the  week  after,  we  may  presume  the  ream  was  obtainetl,  though 
the  caU  was  again  sounded  August  7th.  Better  still,  a paragraph  notifies  that  “The  Old  English 
Baron,  advertised  in  our  last,  returned  to  his  quarters  on  Monday  ; and  we  understood  his  presence 
was  admitted  as  an  apology  for  his  absconding  without  leave  of  absence.”  But  the  first  volume  of  a 
more  important  work,  well  appreciated  in  those  times — “ The  Old  Bailey  Calendar,” — which  was 
borrowed  from  a house  in  South  Row,  had  no  such  prompt  return.  In  consequence,  the  advertise- 
ment, a fortnight  after,  offered  a reward  of  ten  shillings  for  information  as  to  its  whereabouts,  as  such 
a light  to  society  could  not  long  be  hidden. 

A house  in  Parramatta  was  sold  in  August  for  £14.  Mr.  Cox  sold  12  cows  and  calves  at  prices 
from  £27  to  £79  16s.  ; a bull,  £86  ; seven  horses,  £357  ; twenty  wethers,  £44  ; an  ox,  £14.  Mr.  Driver 
could  then  advertise  : “ Capital  writing  foolscap  paper,  and  good  coarse  ditto.”  Yet  the  next  week 
we  see  : “ Spanish  Paper.  Any  quantity  will  be  immediately  purchased  by  the  Printer  of  this  Paper. 
Gentlemen  and  others,  having  such  to  part  with,  however  small  the  complement,  are  requested  to 
favour  him  with  notice  thereof.”  Some  one  then  “ wanted  to  purchase  a Hebrew^  Lexicon,  and  an 
Italian  Dictionary ; ” another  sought  two  odd  volumes,  to  complete  his  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 
That  \veekly  paper  contained  fourteen  advertisements. 

The  return  of  Flinders  in  a six-oared  cutter  to  Sydney  from  the  wreck  of  the  “Porpoise”  is 
recorded  September  11th,  when  the  Spanish  paper  was  still  in  request.  In  October  is  the  advertise- 
ment of  “ Earthenware  Manufactory,  Pitt’s  Row,  Sydney.  Samuel  Skinner  respectfully  acquaints  his 
Friends  and  the  Public  at  large  that  he  has,  by  assiduity  and  perseverance,  brought  to  a state  of 
perfection  in  the  colony  the  above  very  useful  and  essential  branch  of  manufacture.” 

A publication  is  noticed  October  9th  : “The  plan  lately  adopted  of  a Sydney  District  Journal, 
containing  a list  of  Housekeepers,  together  with  the  names  of  every  lodger  in  each  of  the  houses, 
must  be  deemed  a useful  regulation,  tending  considerably  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Police. 
Notices  occur  of  warning  against  trust  to  a wife,  “ as  she  has  thought  proper  to  elope  from  me. 

In  the  Record  Office  collection  of  Sydney  Gazettes,  a great  gap  appears  between  October  2;->rd, 
18)3,  and  August  26th,  1804.  Civil  Court  intelligence,  cotton  growing,  and  ship  news  take  up  the 
space  of  the  latter  paper.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  stormy  voyage  of  the  “Ocean  ’ from  Port 
Phillip  to  the  Derwent,  in  thirty-two  days.  A man  was  respited  when  in  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 
There  were  seventeen  advertisements.  The  paper  had  still  four  pages  foolscap,  but  of  smaller  size  than 
before,  eleven,  instead  of  over  twelve,  inches  long,  though  running  to  twelve  in  1805.  The  weather 
ivas  duly  chronicled.  A lady  correspondent  assumed  the  name  of  “ Incognita.” 

In  October  7tli,  1804,  the  printer  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  information  concerning  some 
u ireturned  borrowed  books  ; among  these  being  the  works  of  Pope,  Plutarch,  Buffon,  and  \ oltaire. 
A fortnight  after,  one  advertised  : “ Wanted  to  purchase,  a few  spelling  books,  which  it  procured  are 
designed  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  fimong  the  children  of  a remote  settlement.  ’ The  repetition  of 
the  appeal  meant  the  scarcity  of  spelling  books.  , „ , . • 

The  first  Australian  Fete  in  “ commemoration  of  the  impiety^  ” of  Guy  Fawkes  was  referred  to  in 
the  issue  of  November  11th,  1804,  wherein  we  are  told  that  “ with  such  aversion  did  the  litGe  multi- 
tude regard  the  object  of  disgust,  that  impatient  of  his  crimes,  and  irritated  by  the  unmoved  muscles 
of  the  culprit’s  countenance,  a hundred  willing  hands  were  offered  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a hardened 
unrepenting  sinner.  Vengeance,  unable  longer  to  brook  delay,  the  Avhole  procession  before  dark 
closed  at  once  upon  the  criminal,  who  in  an  instant  was  torn  limb  from  limb.’ 

Another  request  that  borrowed  books  might  be  returned  is  offered  December  16th,  lb04.  Ihese 
were  “ Paradi.se  Lost,”  Sterne’s  “ Sentimental  Journey,”  Thomson’s  “ Sea.sons,’  Hervey  s‘‘ Medita- 
tions,” and  the  “Newgate  Calendar.”  'I'hat  paper  records  the  estahlishment  of  Port  Dalrymple 
colony  on  October  11th.  Larken’s  Colonial  Brewery  announced  beers  prepared  on  the  British  systein. 

On  Sunday,  January  13th,  1805,  the  printer  is  again  hard  up  for  paper,  saying:  “ V anted  to 
i)urchase,  any  (juantity  of  Demy,  Medium,  Folio  Post,  or  Foolscaii  Paper,  for  the  use  of  printmg  ; and 
ivhich,  if  from  any  accident  from  dam])  c.-  slight  mildew,  rendered  unlit  for  writing,  will  answer  the 
])ui  pose.  Ready  money  will  be  paid  on  delivery  ; and  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute 
to  the  supply,  are  earnestly  requested  to  favour  the  Printer  with  notice  thereof,  specifying  at  the 
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same  time  the  quantity  and  price.”  Tlie  good  man  is  easily  to  he  pleased.  It  made  no  dillerence  to 
him  what  size  or  character  the  paper  might  he,  nor  even  if  it  were  useless  for  letter  writing;  any- 
thing was  welcome  that  could  be  made  to  receive  the  impress,  however  illegible,  of  his  type.  Want 
of  the  letter  “ c " occasioned  many  blanks  in  hSO.5. 

In  that  month  Chambers's  “ Cyclopa'dia,”  4 vols.,  sold  for  £(i  13s.  at  auction.  Government  Orders 
occupied  just  half  the  issue  of  .lannary  27th,  1S0.5,  at  which  time  “so  great  a .scarcity  of  soap  has 
seldom  been  known,"  it  being  a favour  to  sell  at  300  per  cent.  A stage  wagon  was  advertised  to  run 
from  Sydney  to  the  Hawkeshnry  in  sixteen  hours,  at  7s.  Od.  for  a passenger.  The  natives  gave  much 
trouble'  with  their  spears  early  in  1S0.5.  Hearing  that  the  natives  wanted  to  make  peace,  the  Rev.  S. 
Marsden  boldly  went  into  the'  woods  to  a conference. 

On  May  12th,  1805,  w e read  : “ Wanted  to  purchase,  the  first  thirty  numbers  of  the  Sydney 
Gazette,  for  which,  in  good  preservation,  a liberal  price  will  be  paid  in  dollars.”  The  export  trade  of 
England  for  the  year  1803  was  declared  to  be  £40,100,870,  which  amount  might  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  export  of  Australia  for  1889.  A reward  of  five  guineas  was  offered  in  June  for  news  of  a 
borrowed  “History  of  Corsica."  Mr.  Crook's  boarding  school  at  Parramatta  was  advertised  for  pujtils 
at  £27  a year  cash,  but  £30  in  wheat  or  pork.  The  Governor’s  permission  was  then  requisite  for  a man 
to  set  up  as  a blacksmith  in  Sydney. 

A literary  venture  is  noted  November  3rd,  1805:  “Colonial  Pocket  Almanack.  (Printed  by 
pei'inission  of  His  E.xcellencyl.  G.  How'e  begs  to  remind  the  Public  that  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
week  the  lists  of  the  subscribers  to  the  New  South  Wales  Pocket  Almanack  wTll  be  closed.”  Price  t j 
subscribers,  one  dollar,  or  5s.  sterling.  At  an  auction  sale  in  November  were  submitted  to  competition 
books  enough  to  form  a modest  library.  There  were  twenty  volumes,  quarto,  of  the  “ Encyclopicdia 
Britannica,"  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Butfon,  Rapin,  Hume,  Mirabean,  Coxe,  Milton,  Ctesar,  &;c. 
“ Payment  to  be  made  within  a month  in  approved  Bills  or  Copper  Currency.” 

Number  149,  .January  5th,  180(3,  contains  but  two  pages.  This  small  supply  of  paper  continued  till 
March  IGth,  when  the  four-paged  issue  was  resumed.  On  June  8th,  the  crowding  out  called  for  one 
column  slip,  one  printed  side,  to  be  thrown  in;  but  the  word  “Supplement”  occurs  on  the  single 
column  slip  of  August  24th.  Yet  two  weeks  after,  the  two  pages  again  appear.  Then  the  paper  casne 
short  of  the  usual  width  by  an  inch  and  a quarter,  the  length  being  short  of  the  foot.  A coarse  sugar 
wrapping  supply  succeede'd,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the  reader's  temper  : the  paper  was  12  in.  by  8A. 

The  couple  of  pages  return  September  7th,  1806,  and,  wdth  one  week's  interval,  the  same  is  seen, 
upon  a paper  somewhat  improved  part  of  the  time,  until  Sunday,  April  12th,  1807,  number  213,  after 
which  the  well-tried  printer  takes  a rest : for  May  15th,  1808,  is  but  number  228.  Then,  though  onlv 
two  pages  are  presented,  the  paper  has  been  enlarged  to  14  inches,  with  corresponding  extension  of 
width,  the  three  columns  of  tlie  page  having  more  elbow  room.  Both  type  and  paijer  show  little 
improvement. 

January  1st,  1809,  No.  261,  still  displays  the  two  pages,  which  very  limited  space  continues  with 
an  interval  of  four  pages,  on  account  of  increased  Government  Orders,  July  14th,  1810,  until  a recurrence 
of  four  pages  on  December  22nd  and  29th,  1810.  But  the  paper  had  grown,  in  some  cases,  to  15  inches 
in  length  and  nearly  10  in  breadth,  but  not  so  heavy  in  quality.  The  type-founder  had  been 
rendering  his  aid,  and  the  reader  could  recover  his  equanimity. 

January  5th,  1806,  has  the  printing  notice  to  subscribers,  of  “ the  publication  of  so  much  of  the 
Almanack  as  could  be  got  ready.”  Dr.  Jamieson  had  then  an  appeal  to  parents  on  their  neglecting 
“inoculating  their  children  with  the  Cow  Pock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatality  which  must  attend 
their  having  the  natural  Small  Pox.”  On  February  2nd,  “ all  those  who  stand  indebted  to  the  concern 
of  Bass  and  Bishop  are  requested  forthwith  to  discharge  the  same  to  Thomas  Jamison,  Esq.,  a final 
.settlement  becoming  absolutely  necessary.”  Captain  Bishop  was  dead,  and  the  adventurous  Mr.  Bass 
was  never  heard  of  after  his  capture  by  Spaniards  in  Chili. 

The  Almanack  had  need  of  an  apology,  February  16th  : “ That  as  the  completion  of  the  publication 
was  delayed  by  the  want  of  paper  only,  we  have  at  length  succeeded  in  the  endeavour  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  by  the  purchase  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  octavo  post  paper.”  Another  apology  for  delay 
came  out  in  May.  The  scarcity  of  tea  is  shown  in  Souchong  being  30s.,  and  Hyson  42s.  per  lb. 

The  printer,  having  opened  a stationery  shop,  advertised  in  June:  “Any  (Jentleman  or  other 
person  possessing  any  quantity  of  Foolscap  or  other  Paper  not  inferior  to  this  in  size  (12  by  1\  in.l, 
may  receive  in  exchange  for  the  same  an  equivalent  complement  of  superfine  thick  Letter  Post.”  The 
latter  did  not  suit  for  the  Gazette. 

Government  was  called  upon,  June  8th,  to  suppress  “ the  dangerous  evaporation  of  so  malevolent 
a spirit  ” as  the  product  of  illegal  stills.  Warnings  are  given  to  the  issuers  of  promissory  notes  that 
their  figures  are  often  altered  to  suit  convenience  of  certain  parties.  Then  we  have,  ‘ Lost,  a 
Promissory  Note  of  Hand,  No.  371,  drawn  and  signed  by  Henry  Keble  for  £10  copper  coin,  and  made 
payable  to  William  Chapman.”  The  death  of  Pitt  was  announced  July  13th,  1806;  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Bligh,  on  August  10th  ; and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  September  7th. 

On  September  14th,  Mr.  John  Lewin  advertised  : “ Proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  ‘The 
Birds  of  New  South  Wales,  with  their  Natural  History.’  ” The  work  was  to  be  sent  to  London  for 
publication  ; subscribers  to  pay  one  guinea  down,  on  giving  their  names,  and  another  guinea  ou 
receiving  the  quarto  volume.  The  author  declared  he  had  been  eight  years  collecting  the  materials 
for  the  book. 

The  proprietor  and  editor  was  compelled,  in  November,  1806,  to  add  to  his  limited  resources,  and 
advertised  as  follows  : “ Evening  School.  To  open  on  Monday,  the  17th  instant.  Hours  of  attendance 
from  half-past  5 to  half-past  8.  G.  Howe  is  desirious  of  receiving  under  Tuition  a few  Pupils  to  be 
instructed  in  Simple,  Vulgar,  and  Decimal  Arithmetic,  Meiisuration,  many  useful  Arithmetical 
Abhreviations,  Writing  (if  necessary),  and  the  Grammar  of  the  English  'Tongue  upon  the  Principles 
of  Drs.  Lowth,  Johnson,  Priestly,  and  other  celebrated  writers  who  have  united  their  efi'orts  in 
improving  the  Grammatical  structure  of  their  own  beautiful  and  comprehensive  Language,  which 
every  Englishman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  few  attain,  that  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education.  Persons  desirous  of  further  e.xplanation  are  requested  to  favour  the  Advertiser 
with  a line.” 

He  offered  twenty  shillings  reward  for  news  of  twelve  to  fifteen  numbers  of  the  Gazette  “ taken  in 
a mistake  ” from  his  house. 

Fetiruary  8th,  1807,  contains  the  address  of  Hawkeshnry  settlers  to  Governor  Bligh,  thanking  him 
for  unbounded  attention,  labour,  and  pains  he  had  ever  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  “ in 
the  dreadful  crisis  of  general  calamity  in  which  you  found  it.  ’ 

April  5th  details  a case  of  pillory,  and  the  reTiiissiou  of  the  sentence  connected  with  nailing  the 
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CL  Howe  the  week  after  adverti.sed  letters  for  persons  in  liis  cliarfre. 
Jnttle  Hnu'lish  news  eonld  be  aUbrded  wliile  tlie  ]>aner  was  of  two  i)aKes  only. 

IhOS,  P"''l>c  Orders  were  issned  by  the  Llentenant-Governor,  tLronp;li  Mr.  .Joliii 
^ to  the  colony.  It  was  with  a joyful  heart  that  the  long-silenced  newspaper 

editor  broke  silence  that  day  thus  ; — 

“ We  have  once  more  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  our  services  to  the  Public.  We  have  had 
repeatedly  to  lament  the  necessity  of  vying  with  the  Cameleon  its  cliange  of  colour,  and  of  being 
compelltul  to  rival  the  projihetic  son  of  Oceanus  in  the  frequency  of  change  that  has  been  given  to  our 
sha]ie.  lo  necessity  we  cannot  dictate.  As  servants  of  the  Public,  exertion  is  our  duty,  and  com- 
mendation our  hoped  reward.  A supply  of  paper  guarantees  the  promise  of  a continuance  of  thi.s 
imblication,  until  other  arrivals  may  take  place  ; and  should  our  adverse  destinies  for  any  length  of 
tune  protract  so  desir^ible  an  event,  we  hope,  nevertheless,  in  all  the  lively  tints  with  which  the 
Chinese  ta\'“our  us,  still  to  jirosecute  our  labours  until  relenting  fate  shall  put  an  end  to  our 
\ icissitudes.  This  Paper  is  iirinted  upon  a half  sheet  of  Demy  ; the  pages  made  up  to  the  very  extent 
ot  our  Prcs.s  And  without  hesitation  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  present  two  pages,  compressed  a.s 
t I'e  matter  IS,  contains  fully  jis  much  as  four  pages  post  folio,  to  which  size  we  adhered  for  several 
months.  \\  e have  now  likewise  to  remark,  that  as  inactivity  is  the  parent  of  embarrassment,  we  find 
it  needful  to  deviate  from  the  former  mode  of  collecting  the  subscription  money  ; which  will  be  applied 
for  monthly,  instead  of  quarterly;  the  terms.  Three  shillings  \vpon  delivery  of  every  fourth  Paper. 
And  as  the  price  of  paper  is  known  to  be  very  exorbitant,  we  request  that  all  arrears  of  subscription.s 
may  be  paid  up  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  arrival  by  a first  purchase.” 

He  gave  a further  intimation,  saying  : “The  next  Gazette  will  contain  the  Arrival  and  Departure 
of  vessels  that  have  taken  place  since  the  80th  of  August  last,  from  which  date  the  publication  has 
been  suspended.” 

Cook’s  “Academy  in  Sydney  on  an  improved  plan”  is  introduced  with  the  remark: 
Education  is  to  mankind  what  culture  is  to  vegetables.”  The  General  Order  of  August  28th,  1808, 
rela,tes  to  those  who  have  been  prisoners  presuming  to  appear  in  court  as  Advocates.  Mr.  Lewin 
notified  November  20th,  1808,  the  early  arrival  of  copies  of  the  first  volume  on  New  South  Wales  birds, 
and  that  each  successive  volume  would  have  eighteen  plates.  Any  person,  having  the  “Ready 
Reckoner  ’ to  sell,  is  advised  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  that  he  will  be  “ treated  with  liberally”  by 
referring  to  G.  Howe.  The  editor  then  returned  thanks  for  the  jiublic  liberality  towards  himself. 

In  these  postal  days  it  is  odd  to  read  in  the  Gazette  of  February  .5tli,  1809  : “ Lydia  Moss,  returning 
from  England  by  the  ‘ Duke  of  Portland,’  begs  to  inform  persons  at  whose  request  she  took  the  charge 
of  Letters  or  Messages  to  their  Friends,  that  she  has  brought  answers  to  all  such,  which  she  will  be 
happy  to  communicate  at  her  Residence,  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Reibie’s  Timber  Yard.”  But  on  April  30th 
I.  Nicholls  announced  that  his  Honour  had  appointed  him  “ to  receive,  and  attend  to  the  due  delivery 
of,  all  Letters  and  Parcels  directed  to  individuals.” 

Another  appeal  to  lagging  subscribers  is  made  March  19th,  1809,  “as  an  opportunity  offers  of 
procuring  a supply  of  Paper,  which  requires  their  speedy  compliance.”  The  Sydney  Gazette  proprietor 
had  an  anxious  time  of  it.  The  death  of  Govr.  P.  G.  King,  at  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  September  7th, 
1808,  is  duly  noticed  in  the  Gazette  of  April  23rd,  1809. 

A marvellous  educational  feat  is  promised.  May  21st,  1809  : “ Notice  to  Parents.  A child  in  four 
months  shall  be  taught  from  the  Alphabet  to  read  the  Testament,  as  correctlj^  as  the  weakness  of 
childhood  will  admit,  for  Five  Guineas  ; only  six  children  can  be  attended  ; and  when  that  number 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  Terms,  the  Teacher  will  commence.  Apply  to  the  Printer.” 

A fresh  appeal  by  the  printer  came  forth  April  21st,  1810  : — 

“ The  mortifying  embarrassments  in  which  the  Publisher  of  this  Paper  is  iiivolved  by  the  non- 
payment of  subscriptions,  unfortunately,  affords  him  another  opportunity  of  animadverting  on  the 
excessive  inattention  which  has  at  length  fallen  with  extreme  severity  upon  him.  Labouring  under 
reflexions  at  the  present  moment  from  which  every  thing  pleasant  is  alienated,  he  ventures  to  inform 
the  most  remiss  that  with  the  next  Gazette  they  will  be  furnished  with  their  Accounts  written  upon 
the  margin,  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore ; the  discharge  of  which  Account  he  respectfully 
requests  nnay  be  attended  to  in  the  course  of  the  Fortnight  then  next  ensuing  ; when  a continued, 
non-compliance  of  this  request  will  be  attributed  to  the  accidental  overlooking  of  the  Account  so 
intended  to  be  published  ; to  remedy  which  a List  of  the  Persons  above  a Twelvemonth  in  arrear  will 
be  jnihlished , with  the  sum  total  of  each  Account  exhibited  against  its  proper  name  ; and  if  this 
method  also  fail,  the  further  supply  wdll  cease,  and  a less  delicate  mode  resorted  to  for  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  negligent.” 

The  poor  fellow  then  calls  attention  to  “the  careless  manner  in  which  Advertisements,  which 
appear  to  be  of  some  moment  to  the  advertisers  themselves,  are.  left  for  insertion,  under  promise  in 
many  instances  of  being  shortly  after  called  and  j^aid  for,  but  never  more  attended  to.”  He,  therefore, 
notifies  that  in  future  prepayment  will  be  required. 

May  19th  has  the  request  from  George  Howe,  “ that  no  person  will,  without  a written  Order,  pay 
Money  or  give  Credit  on  my  Account  to  any  one  but  my  son  Robert  Howe.”  The  latter  subsequently 
started  a pajjer  in  Hobart  Town.  His  father  became  a collector  of  other  persons’  debts  in  May,  1810. 

T.  Macqueen,  “ who  has  been  in  the  Teaching  Line  for  upwards  of  30  years,”  opening  a school  in 
•Sydney,  advertised,  August  4th:  “ Children  wilt  be  taught  the  English  language,  agreeable  to  the 
modern  pronunciation,  and  grammatically,  if  required.” 

October  27th  contains  “Plan  and  Description  of  additional  New  Streets  and  Lanes  in  the  Town  of 
Sydney,  recently  formed  and  named.”  The  streets  were  Gloucester,  Kensington,  Argyle,  and 
Elizabeth  ; and  the  lanes,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Cornwall.  Neaidy  every  paper  about 
this  time  had  letters  “ to  the  Printer”  uj)on  subjects  of  moi'ality,  farming,  gardening,  mission  to  the 
natives,  or  such  like  non-)iolitical  matters. 

1811  shows  a development  of  the  Gazelle.  In  March,  the  two-paged  issue  is  loi  inches  by  101,  on 
lliinner  and  better  paper.  The  Sydney  Gazeite  Ejctraord inary  of  March  20tli,  1811,  contains  war  news 
from  the  Calcndta  Gazette.  Four  ])ages  came  more  fre(|uentiy  into  view,  as  advertisements  and  war 
news  multii)lied.  Ai)ril  12th  has  a notice  from  the  publisher,  that  “ in  the  cours^  of  the  ensuing  week 
lie  will  liave  sufficient  leisure  to  birnish  his  subscription  accounts  in  Sydney,  and  to  those  at  a 
distance,  with  the  next  week’s  jiaiicr  ; after  w liieh  he  iloubts  not  tliat  lie  will  be  s])eedily  enqiowered 
to  make  purchase  of  a suiijily  of  iiajier  That  now  oilers.  He  will  be  ha|ipy  to  receive  either  wlieat  or 
money.” 

'J'lie  vessels  having  airived,  a post  olliee  notiee  appeared  e e r 7t h,  1811,  that  they  had 
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hrouji'lit  letters  for  fourteen  persons,  ~ ; ; 

nfterwnnls  tells  the  public  tlmt  a sealed  letter bj'  Mr.  Xicbols,  post  master,  who 
of  each  letter  will  be  ltd.,  and  all  that  are  received  entered  at  tlYf-’V  ftlf,  letter.s  home.  “ The  charge 
Registry  kept  for  that  imrpose."  The  dead  letter  list  of  October  l!)tb  had  thirty-nntwjAU-in  a Book  of 

-\nother  of  the  printer  s trials  is  chronicled  February  1st,  1H12:  “ To  s\d)scribers — The  lastVeeKs 
T’ajicrs  dill  not  leave  Town  till  Wednesday,  owing  to  the  pac(|uets  which  were  sent  by  a Messenger 
<ni  horseback  on  Sunday,  being  run  away  with  by  the  horse,  who  left  his  rider  on  the  Parramatta 
Boad,  and  distributed  the  Papers  about  the  woods  of  Gommorramorra,  from  whence  they  were  not 
recovered,  and  were  of  necessity  rejn-inted.” 

The  day  of  publication  was  changed  back  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  agreeably  to  a public  notice, 
Sunday,  February  11th,  ISIO,  the  issue  of  February  17th  being  on  Saturday, 

Part  of  an  “elegant  assortment”  of  books  and  stationery  was  advertised  February  22nd,  1812, 
Among  the  former  were  the  “Old  English  Baron,”  “The  Muse's  Bower,”  “ Young  Man’s  Companion," 
books  of  arithmetic  calculated  to  assist  the  teacher,  &c.  The  contractors  for  the  building  of  the  Jium 
i/o.sp/frP,  so  called  from  the  payment  being  in  a rum  monopoly,  declared  on  Maj"  28rd,  1812,  their 
willingness  to  receive  male  stock  in  payment  for  spirits. 

The  almanack  for  1813  is  advertised  October  24th,  1812.  The  compiler  said  that  as  the  time  and 
labour  expended  “could  not  possibly  be  defrayed  were  the  circulation  four  times  as  large  as  the 
pop\il:ition  of  the  colony  will  admit  the  hope  of,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  a loss  by  unsold 
copies,  that  the  number  j'.rinted  shall  be  limited  to  the  number  tliatslnill  be  sub'seribed  for,  which  will 
be  delivered  at  half-a-guinea  each.” 

Auf)ther  literary  venture  is  brought  forward  in  the  issue  of  November  21st,  1812  : “A.  tVest  most 
respectfully  begs  leave  to  r.cquaint  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  November. 
1812,  he  will  publish  a select  collection  of  beautiful  Views  in  New  South  Wales,  cb-awn  and  engraved 
by  Artists  of  sttiterior  ability,  resident  in  this  Colony.”  The  sot  of  twelve  would  cost  £3.  The  plates 
were  12  inches  by  18,  and  included  views  of  Sydney,  the  harbour,  native  camp,  Parramatta,  and  Botanv 
Bay. 

We  are  informed,  December  oth,  1812,  that  ten  merino  rams  fetched  200  guineas,  and  that  “ several 
coats  made  of  the  wool  of  New  South  Wales  entirelj'are  now  in  the  colony,  and  are  of  a most  excellent 
quality." 

Janu.ary  2nd,  1813,  ushers  in  this  notice  : “We  now  enter  upon  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Si/dnci/ 
Gazeffr,  and  design  upon  all  occasions,  when  a press  of  information  shall  require  it,  to  extend  the 
Publication  to  four  pages  of  the  present  increased  size  (10  by  104  inches),  two  of  ^vhich  will  be  found 
very  suflicient  at  other  times.” 

The  great  increase  of  size  came  August  14th,  1813,  when  the  page  was  18.1  by  104  inches,  on  decent 
paper,  for  the  period,  and  with  readable  type.  But,  in  spite  of  the  printer's  proinise~  or  hope,  the  four- 
paged  issues  were  few  and  far  between  all  through  1814,  181.5,  and  1810,  an  occasional  extra  page  onlj- 
appearing  as  a supplement,  generally  devoted  to  war  news. 

Jlr.  West  intimated  to  the  public,  Januaiy  0th,  1813,  that  his  views  would  remain  at  £3  per  set  of 
twelve,  till  the  first  of  February,  after  which  the  charge  would  be  raised  to  £4  10s. 

The  paper  of  .January  10th,  1813,  praises  “ the  deference  fo  the  good  old  times,”  in  the  celebration 
of  Twelfth  Night  by  a family,  when  the  cake  was  pronounced  equal  to  one  from  Cornhill.  The  merry 
dance  in  George  Street  “abated  not”  says  the  Sydney  reporter,  “until  Aurora  with  reluctant  pace 
announced  the  near  approach  of  Phoebus'  to  the  Eastern  horizon.”  The  number  of  newspapers  then 
was  declared  to  be  54  in  London,  and  114  in  the  rest  of  England. 

With  the  light  of  the  present,  it  is  odd  to  read,  February  13th,  1813,  an  extract  from  a London 
paper,  October  1st,  1812:  “Prussia  is  annexed  to  France.”  The  first  Australian  fair,  held  by  order, 
was  recorded,  March  13th.  There  were  but  forty-four  persons  on  Norfolk  Island  in  June.  Siibscrip- 
tions  for  the  buildino-  of  a new  Court  House  in  Svdney  included  £40  from  Simeon  Lord,  and  £30  from 
Rev.  S.  Marsden.  News  then  arrived  that  last  May  “ a mermaid  was  distinctl}'  seen  about  a mile 
fi-om  Exinouth.” 

January  1st,  1814,  gives  from  the  Boston  Gazette  eight  reasons  for  America’s  declaration  of  war 
against  England ; and  Sj-dney  letter  ^vriters  were  informed  that  a letter  bag  was  then  ojjen  at  the 
post  othce,  as  a certain  ship  for  England  was  expected  to  sail  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

The  paper  for  November  26th,  1814,  was  18.1  inches  in  length,  but  of  two  pages.  An  Order  of  that 
date  said  : “The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowper  being  indisposed,  there  will  be  no  Divine '^Service  at  Sydney  to- 
morrow.” 

January  7th,  1815,  intimates  that  “ The  Almanack  for  1815  is  selling  at  the  Gazette  Office,  price 
5s.  currency ; ” and  “also  published,  a comprehensive  Spelling  Book,  on  so  plain  a principle  as  to 
require  very  little  trouble  either  to  the  Teacher  or  Scholar,  interspersed  with  familiar  phrases  and 
lessons.  Price  5s.  currency.” 

Much  news  appeared  February  11th,  1815,  enabling  the  jmblisher  to  write  : “ Solicitious  of  render- 
ing to  our  Readers  every  information  in  our  power,  relative  to  the  state  of  Europe,  wo  have  in  this 
Gazette  made  such  selections  from  the  British  journals  as  appear  most  worthy  of  attention.”  F’ivc 
columns  out  of  eight,  in  a two-paged  issue,  were  devoted  to  this  subject.  Colojiial  news  lay  in  twelve 
lines,  advertisements  occupjdng  the  remaining  space. 

On  complaints  of  non-arrival  of  Gazettes  at  Parramatta,  the  editor  stated,  August  19th,  1815  : 
“ The  first  disappointment  was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  common  carrier,  who,  it  appears,  did 
not  go  up  at  all  that  week,  but  gave  the  papers  to  some  other  person  to  take  up  for  him  ; and  last 
week  they  were  sent  up  by  the  Monday’s  passage  boat,  as  no  earlier  conveiucnce  ollered.” 

The  editor,  September  16th,  1815,  declared  he  imist  “ forltear  any  remarks  ” on  tlie  account  he  gave 
of  Bonaparte’s  return  to  Paris.  The  death  of  Mr.  Judge- Advocate  Bent  occasioned  the  paper  of 
November  11th,  1815,  to  appear  in  mourning.  We  have  then  copied  from  the  Times  of  November  29th, 
1814,  the  story  of  the  great  discovery  by  the  Saxon  Koenig “ Our  journal  of  this  day  presents 
to  the  public  the  practical  results  of  the  greatest  improvement  connected  with  printing  since 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  invention  may  be  justly  apiire- 
ciated  by  its  etl’ects,  we  shall  inform  the  public,  that  after  the  letters  'are  placed'  by  the 
compositors,  and  enclosed  in  what  is  called  the  forme,  little  more  remains  for  man  to  do  than 
to  attend  upon  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent  in  its  ojjerations.  The  machine  is  then  merelv 
snpplied  with  paper,  itself  places  the  forme,  inks,  adjusts  the  jjaper  to  the  forme  newlv  inked,  stamp's 
the  sheet,  which  itself  again  distributes,  to  meet  the  ensuing  sheet  now  advancing'for  impression  ; 
and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  acts  is  pei-formed  Avith  such  a velocity  and  simultaneousness  of 
movement,  that  not  less  than  1,100  sheets  are  inqjressed  iji  one  hour.” 
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^ .icmided,  Jiiiiuary  20tli,  1810,  by  tlie 

Wellington’s  despatch  from  Waterloo,  Jnne  (1,^  following  extracts  from  the  London 

I’liblic  Ordrr,  thiit  “His  lAcelleniyf,^jft^/fff' Colony  by  the  medium  of  a Si/diu;/  Oazctfc  Extra- 
ffozcffes  shall  he  masLg^Yril^of  thirty-six  otlicers  killed  at  Waterloo,  notes  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
o/y/(iUw;HTnUffirrender  of  Bonaparte.  The  editor  has  no  observation  to  make  upon  the  news,  which 
erowdeil  out  other  matter  from  the  two  i)ages. 

The  following  week  the  printer  pi-esented  this  for  an  epitajd!  : — 

“ If  Heaven  is  pleased,  when  sinners  cease  to  sin 
If  Hell  is  pleased,  when  sinners  enter  in. 

If  Earth  is  pleased,  when  ridden  of  a knave. 

Then  all  are  pleased— Napoleon’s  in  his  grave.” 

On  March  4th,  1816,  is  this  remarkable  Order  of  the  Governor  : — 

“ Whereas,  on  the  days  of  Thui'sday  and  Eriday  last,  copies  of  a Paper,  usually  called  a Pipe, 
were  circulated  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  one  being  thrown  over  the  wall  in  George  Street,  opposite  to 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  House;  another  at  the  Provost-Marshal’s;  another  at  Mr. 
McArthur’s ; and  another  outside  the  wall  of  the  General  Hospital,  opposite  the  quarter  occupied 
by  D’Arcy  Wentworth,  Esq.,  each  paper  separately  addressed  to  the  above  Persons,  and  containing 
a false,  malicious,  and  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  character  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.” 

A reward  of  ±”’00  was  offered  by  the  oflicers  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  and  the  Governor 
offered  a free  pardon  to  any  convict  giving  information  leading  to  that  discovery. 

A supplement  came  out  with  the  issue  of  August  3rd,  1816,  giving  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney.  He 
was  found  guilty  by  159  to  1,  his  death  sentence  was  carried  by  139  to  21.  The  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  Tahiti,  through  the  victory  of  Pomare  over  the  heathen  warriors,  is  noticed  in  October. 

A public  meeting,  upon  the  establishment  of  a bank,  was  held  December  5th,  1816,  when  the 
editor  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  three  public  meetings  had  “ given  birth,  efficacy,  and 
stability  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  South  Wales  Bank.” 

The  year  1817  presents  a four-paged  series,  though  the  paper  falls  back  in  size  to  the  old  lo  inches 
by  10,  of  a poor  character,  that  detracts  from  the  printer’s  art.  The  weekly  issue  is  continued  after 
that  style  through  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  A Gazette  Extraordinary  of  June  19th,  1819,  records  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  November  17th,  1818.  For  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  November  6th,  1817,  the 
paper  of  April  4th,  the  year  after,  aiipeared  in  mourning.  Non-political  letters  to  the  editor  afford  the 
public  some  knowledge  of  colonial  movements.  ... 

An  advertisement,  February  15th,  1817,  again  declares  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  insisT  upon 
pre-payment  of  advertisements.  All  such,  he  notifies,  “for  the  sale  of  goods  by  auction  are  charged 
five  shillings  for  the  property,  if  not  exceeding  12  lines,  and  3d.  per  line  for  all  above.  That  paper 
contained  no  less  than  fifty-four  advertisements,  nineteen  of  which  were  notices,  required  by  law,  of 
the  intention  of  parties  to  leave  the  colony.  t i 

Among  the  latter  notices  of  Sydney  departures  is  one  affecting  the  well-known  .lohn  Pascoe 
Fawkner,  of  Port  Phillip  story,  then  without  the  second  name  ; “John  Fawkner,  junior,  proceeding 
to  the  Derwent  by  an  early  opportunity,  requests  all  claims  may  be  presented.” 

Temperance  readers  might  note,  April  12th,  1817,  a letter  affirming  that  ‘ sugar  is  the  only 
foundation  of  spirit ; it  can  be  obtained  from  saccharine  matter  alone — nothing  else  is  known  in 
nature  which  will  produce  it.”  • i i- 

The  printer’s  necessities  were  often  the  public’s  opportunity  for  extra  news,  in  such  a notice  as 
this : “ Being  necessarily  compelled  to  detain  the  publication  of  this  Paper,  we  have  further  to 
announce  that,”  &c.  , , ...  . , 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  by  the  printer  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  one  of  his  ^rrespondents, 
Philo  Free,  made  too  free  with  the  reputation  of  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  S.  Marsdmi.  The  trial  of  this 
first  charge  of  libel  in  Australia  took  place  October  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd,  1817.  The  secretary  of  the 
Governor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  was  charged  as  the  Philo  Free.  The  unhappy  printer  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  having  reacf  the  offending  article  more  carefully  before  publication.  • • n ... 

“ The  Court,”  says  the  reporter,  “ went  through  the  whole  of  this  complicated  enquiry  in  all  its 


prosecutor,  as  the  Agent  for  the  Missionary  Societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  South  Seas. 
This  was  the  verdict,  and  judgment  was  deferred  until  the  Tuesday  following.  . 

When  the  printer  went  up  for  judgment,  he  was  informed  that  it  could  not  be  given,  as  the 
prosecutor  had  withdrawn  the  case.  The  defendant  was  then  told  by  the  Court  tbat  he  could  leave. 

Mr.  George  Howe  was  not  satisfied,  and  on  November  1st  wrote  “ A Respectful  Address  from  the 
Pi'inter  to  a liberal  Public,”  occupying  over  two  columns.  He  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  anj 
coii'plicity  with  the  libel,  showing  the  hard  swearing  employed  against  him,  and  the  inttueuce  ot  a 
man  who  had  been  discharged  from  his  printing  office.  One,  a Mr.  Jones,  declared  on  the  \V  ednesdaj 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  printer  upon  his  oath,  but  confessed  on  Thursday  that  he  had  been 
misled.  “ The  censure  jironounced  upon  me,”  said  Mr.  Howe,  “Avas  not  privately  communicated  but 
publicly  proclaimed — and  public,  also,  must  be  my  vindication.  If  any  man  had  tittered  such  iui 
expression  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jones  as  he  did  in  regard  to  me,  tvould  he  not  have  had  good  reason  to 

complain  of  it?”  • i j. 

T’he  next  week’s  paper  had  no  further  remarks  upon  the  trial.  A letter-writer,  Civts,  tvas  eloquent 
only  upon  agriculture.  English  news  continues  to  occupy  most  of  the  space,  unless  a stirring  criminal 

trial  called  for  iniblic  attention.  . , , i * 

-V  paper  mill  was  reported  at  Sydney  in  May,  1818.  A love  poem  occupied  near.y  three  columns  of 
a iK-per  tliat  month.  May  30th  bail  a Bank  notice  that,  from  the  15th  of  June  nexi,  no  orders  u ill  be 
received  or  paid  at  this  Bank  for  sums  less  than  Five  Pounds  sterling,  unless  they  are  for  balances  of 

‘^^'^^A'commercial  note  of  May  30th,  1818,  runs  : “ lYaiited,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  Factory  at 
Parnimatta,  a quantity  of  Wool,  for  which  good  blankets  and  woollen  cloth  will  be  given  in  exchange 

on  delivery  of  the  wool.”  i.„  n. 

The  first  paper  of  .lanuary,  1819,  is  thus  heralded:  We  this  day  commence  the  se\ enteenth 

volume  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  and  trust  that  under  the  infiuence  of  a btuiign  auspices  and  the 
support  of  a liberal  Public,  it  may  always  find  a rank  among  the  more  useful  institutions  ot  this  yet 
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infant,  tliough  rai)iilly  advancing,  colony,  and  which,  upon  the  2(itli  of  this  first  month  of  the  year,  is 
aged  precisely  two-and-thirty." 

A pathetic  appeal  comes  before  us,  March  20th,  181!) : — 

“To  Subscribers  who  have  received  their  accounts  furnished,  and  after  repeated  applications,  yet 
leave  them  uu])aid. — The  Publisher  begs  to  state  that  the  accounts  exceeding  one  year  will  be  sued 
for;  and  hopes  that  this  necessary  an-angement  will  not  disturb  the  inclination  still  to  receive  the 
Gazette.  Its  expenses  must  be  known  to  be  great,  and  that  without  etpiivalent  payments  it  cannot  be 
supported.  In  England,  newspapers  are  paid  for  before  they  quit  the  ollice  ; and  here,  we  arc  (old, 
after  years  of  patient  forbearance,  that  the  accounts  furnished  shall  be  liqtufied  when  the  pers<m  to 
whom  presented'  shall  thinh  jjropcr  to  'paij.  This  is  insult.  We  might  bo  capable  of  sujtporting 
injury  ; but  this  mockery  is  more  than  we  can  submit  to.  Men  of  sense  and  feeling  do  not  act  so  ; 
and  without  sense  or  feeling,  what  is  the  use  of  man '?  Is  not  the  Printer  of  a paper,  who  conducts  its 
very  great  expenditvire  throughout  the  year,  to  be  paid  at  any  time  ? Dreadful  conception  ! And  is 
he  to  apply  for  payment  like  a protest  pauper,  or  as  a man  seeking  for  his  rights  ? Dreadfully  con- 
trasted imagination  ! Have  we  ever  solicited  a subscription  ? No.  Can  we  att'ord  our  papers  gratis  ? 
No.  The  office  e.xpenses  are  great,  and  must  be  weekly  paid.  A paper  must,  and  can,  only  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  acquiescence  ; but  this  acquiescence  must  not  be  tame  ; it  must  be  active  ; ajid, 
as  all  things  that  are  to  end  must  have  a beginning,  the  liberal  Public  will  esteem  the  present  Gazette 
as  a rudimens  to  a more  enlightened  prospect.  The  Gazette  has  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  but  from  its  noble  patronage  Avould  almost  appear  to  be  verging  upon  twenty-two.  Now,  generous 
Subscribers,  do  not  permit  your  faithful  Publisher  to  take  his  whity-brown  locks  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  when  it  is  so  happily  in  your  power  to  pay  the  Servant  who  is  ever  at  yonr  service. — N.B.  The 
Year’s  Accounts  are  furnished.” 

A further  printer’s  appeal  is  presented  on  Christmas  Day,  1819  ; — 

“ To  the  Public. — The  Printer  of  this  Paper  arrived  in  the  ship  “ Royal  Admiral,”  (2nd)  in  the 
month  of  November,  1800.  He  was  immediately  brought  into  public  employment  by  the  choice  of  His 
Excellency  Governor  King,  as  Printer  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.  The  Sydney  Gazette  commenced 
printing  on  the  5th  of  March,  1803 ; its  commencement  was  under  the  present  Printer,  who  had 
enough  to  do  to  support  it,  for  it  supported  not  him  ; and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Paper  was,  indeed, 
a time  of  vicissitude.  He  bought  the  paper  at  a very  dear  price  ; he  distributed  his  type  ; he  invented 
and  obtained  new  matter  without  any  auxiliary  assistance  ; he  worked  the  Paper  oft’  at  Press ; and 
he  afterwards  carried  it  out,  that  is  to  say,  delivered  it  to  the  Sydney  subscribers.  A paper  in  England, 
under  700  in  number,  is  sensibly  a losing  concern ; and  what  must  be  a Paper  here  within  half  the 
number,  and  half  of  that  unpaid  for  ? but  as  an  untrodden  field  we  have  gently,  for  seventeen  years, 
traced  through  the  track  of  the  wilderness.  Innumerable  gentlemen  have  borne  testimony  to  our 
hardships;  and  the  Printing  Business,  in  this  Colony,  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to  have  been 
uniformly  struggling  against  adversity.  That  time  may  put  an  end  to  the  perpetuation  of  so  dis- 
couraging a condition  we  look  forward  to.  To  those  noble  friends  of  the  Press,  who  are  kind  enough 
to  encourage  and  support  us,  we  throw  down  the  “gand”  of  true  thanksgiving;  for  if  the  Printing 
Business  maj^  be  deemed  worthj^  of  support  in  any  part  of  the  world,  here  is  its  utmost  claim.  We 
have  an  infant  population,  to  whom  (:he  benevolence  of  government  has  extended  itself  in  a very 
superior  degree  ; and  in  whose  favour  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  has  shed  its  brightest  rays ; but 
now  ^ye  come  to  our  own  afl’airs.  Our  readers  will  expect  from  us  a Christmas  Box,  which  will  consist 
of  a hiUet  doK.e,  nominating  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  for  an  attention  to  which  we  shall  ever 
esteeni  ourselves  most  gratefully  obliged.’’ 

Much  space  having  been  devoted  to  this,  the  earliest  Australian  newspaper,  we  cannot  go  beyond 
the  first  sixteen  j'ears  of  its  career,  but  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  organs  of  public 
opinion  to  which  it  led  the  way.  However,  a few  disjointed  extracts  from  publications,  dealing  with 
the  main  subject  of  our  work— the  Early  Struggles  of  the  Australian  Press — may  be  welcomed  by  the 
reader. 

It  was  on  April  Hth,  1818,  that  the  two  middle  pages  presented  blank  paper,  and  no  apology  was 
made.  An  apology  in  1822  was  as  follows  : “ Everyone,  aware  of  the  present  contractedness  of  the 
t}‘pograpliical  machinery,  will  at  once  be  satisfied  that  the  utmost  is  done.  Modesty  is  our  best  attire; 
liut  we  cannot  help  saying,  as  opportunity  now  favours,  that  it  is  the  meems  we  are  deficient  in,  and 
not  exactly — ability.” 

On  February  20th,  1823,  is  this  piteous  cry  : “ 'We  a,re  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  presenting  the 
Gazette  on  China  paper.  Of  all  evils  this  is  one  of  those  much  wished  to  be  avoided,  more  particular!}^ 
as  it  increases  onr  labour  two-fold.” 

Hope  beamed  forth,  in  the  announcement  of  August  21st,  1823  : “ By  the  ‘Elizabeth’  our  supply  of 
Printing'  Paper  is  come  ; we  shall,  therefore,  enter  upon  tlie  new  size,  it  all  be  well,  with  the  New 
Year.  Some  new  type  has  reached  us — but,  we  lament  to  say,  it  is  of  small  utility,  being,  fi-om  its 
minuteness,  nearly  imperceptible  to  the  eye.”  Nothing  was  then  deemed  too  mean  or  poor  to  be  cast 
to  the  dog  of  a colonial  printer. 

The  soi  row  had  been  felt  before,  as  seen  on  February  6th  of  that  year “ We  have  to 
apologize  for  the  illegibility  of  last  week’s  Gazette.  Many  of  them  were  scarcely  readable ; 
and  this  was  a fault  that  apjieared  without  remedy,  in  consequence  of  two  failures  having 
occurred  in  making  experiments  upon  manufacturing  ink.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  disagree- 
able tasks  that  possibly  can  devolve  to  the  Printer  of  a Paper,  to  make  his  own  ink.  About  three 
months  since  some  was  turned  out  of  hand  pretty  fair  ; since  which  two  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  both  fruitle.ss,  though  laborious  and  expensive.” 

It  was  in  that  month  that  reference  was  made  to  1809,  saying  : “ During  the  short  administration 
of  Governor  Bligh,  the  Gazette  was  impeded  for  some  months,  on  account  of  jiaper  not  being 
procurable.” 

A fresh  source  of  jubilation  occurs  on  New  Y'ear’s  Day  of  1824,  when  the  public  read  : “The 
Sydney  Gazette  appears  in  a costume  this  week  entirely  new.  Regardless  of  the  potent  undertaking, 
we  are  at  length  impelled  to  dash  forward  with  the  true  British  style.  Could  the  thought  have  arisen 
that  it  was  ever  likely  the  Sydney  Gazette  should  shrink  into  its  once  contractedness  of  sentiment,  or 
that  the  unhallowed  influences  of  guilt  should  quench  the  purity  of  its  growing  freedom,"  &c.  Yet 
though  twenty  columns  demy,  the  type,  ink,  and  paper  were  execrable. 

Still,  the  proprietor  had  the  complacency  to  write  in  February,  1821:  “Our  brother  tvpo,  in  the 
sister  colony  (Hobart  Town)  ciupiires  how  we  manage  to  get  such' a Mox.stkk  out  weeklv'- meaning 
our  Paper.” 
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As  laic  as  .lannary  71  h,  1.S2.7,  soim>  jiast,  trials  ware  recalled. 

“ Common  CliineA' |)ai)cr,"  it  is  said,  “no  moi'C  than  half  (he  size  of  foolscaji,  and  of  which  two 
sheets  were  conse(iuent  ly  ohligefl  to  he  pasted  together  for  each  (Jazrllr,  cost  two  guineas  sterling  pci- 
ream.  Where  was  the  i’uhlic  \^  hose  cash,  corres])ondence,  and  confidence  arc  necessary  to  support 
a Aveekly  Cress  ? Where  could  Headers  he  found  except  in  some  t hii-ty  or  forty  dwellings  ? W as  it 
likely  that  a ihijicr  could  flourish  where  the  only  intelligence  hore  reference  to  crime,  and  the  usual 
i-ecords  were  of  infamy  ? It  was  not.  But  we  saw  and  felt  that  a Gazvtic  was  prospectively  demanded, 
like  hy  the  interests  of  Government  and  those  of  the  general  community.  Therefore,  undaunted  by 
t lie  hazard  of  a total  loss,  we  cast  our  typographic  ‘ seed  on  the  water,’  with  hopes  of  ‘ seeing  it  after 
many  days.’  W’’e  contrived  to  send  fortli  our  boats  of  enter]irizcs  on  the  untried  ocean  of  colonial 
vicissitude.  'What  makes  barbarians  civilized,  removes  the  film  from  the  eye  of  superstition,  and 
warms  the  host  of  degenerate  slaves  with  the  hallowed  fire  which  blazed  at  Marathon  ? Tin-  Press.’’ 
But  we  really  must  stop  chaffing  about  this  interesting-  and  primitive  issue  of  the  Australian 
Press,  and  introduce  type  rivals  of  formidable  ability  and  power,  7nore  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gressive intelligence  and  wealth  of  New  South  Wales. 


“THE  AUSTBALIAN  MAGAZINE.” 


This  magazine  liad  tlie  additional  title  of  Compendhun  of  Religious,  Literary  and  Miscellmieous 
Intelligence.  The  first  number.  May  1st,  1821,  is  introduced  by  a letter  received  by  the  conductors 
from  Governor  Macquarie,  which  is  worth  reproduction  : — 

“ In  respect  to  your  periodical  ]niblication,  I Iiave  no  hesitancy  in  giving  it  at  once  my  unqualified 
sanction  and  approbation,  under  a thorough  conviction  that,  on  the  liberal,  fair,  and  pious.principles 
on  which  it  is  your  intention  to  cond-uct  The  Australian  Meujazine,  much  benefit  must  result  from  it 
to  the  communitv  at  large.” 

The  May  number  contains  thirty-two  pages  small  octavo,  in  double  columns,  and  was  printed  by 
Gcorge  Howe,  of  the  Gazette.  The  first  article,  is  a pleasing  account  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
Under  the  head  “Theology”  is  a sermon  on  the  truth  of  revelation.  A letter  deals  with  a state- 
ment that  all  the  Coloniai  clergy  were  of  the  “Antinomian  Persuasion.”  Literary  intelligence 
follows.  Eeligious  intelligence  concerns  the  sixteenth  anniv'ersary  of  the  Bible  Society.  ’Ihereisan 
allegory  on  impudence  and  modesty.  The  Chajilain,  Mr.  Marsden,  sends  a letter  from  tlie  Missionary 
Campbell,  of  South  Afi'ica.  The  opening  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Parramatta,  April  20th,  by 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  Lawry,  and  Carvosso  is  recorded.  European  incidents  are  succeeded  by  Colonial 
incidents  ; and  these,  by  shipping  intelligence,  the  April  agricultural  report,  and  a poem  by  H.  Kirke 


In  June  we  see  a continuation  of  several  articles  begun  in  May.  The  obituary  narrates  the  death 
of  the  printer,  George  Howe.  It  is  said:— “He  had  for  some  time  been  in  a declining  state  of 
health,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  that  dreadful  malady  the  dropsy;  and  on  Friday,  May  11th,  at 
his  residence  in  George  Street,  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  Mr.  Howe  was 
a native  of  St.  Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  father  and  brother  conducted  for  many  years  the 
Government  Press,  which  is  still  continued  by  his  family  in  that  island.” 

The  Life  of  John  AVesley  leads  off  the  August  number,  Jabez  Bunting’s  sermon  on  Justification 
is  seen  in  Seiitember,  and  Oxley’s  Expedition  in  October.  A meteorological  diary  is  given  monthlv . 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  the  conductors  declare  , 

“ Our  design  from  the  first  has  avowedly  been  ‘to  disseminate  useful  knowledge,  religious  principles, 
and  moral  habits.’  Political  discussion,  and  party  spirit,  and  personal  allusion  we  have  scrupulou.sly 
avoided.  In  our  Theological  Articles  we  have  studiously  guarded  against  unprofitable  disputations. 
Cordially  believing  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  those  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  coniine 
ourselves  to  those  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  so  clearly  stated  in  her 
Articles  and  Homilies.” 


“THE  AUSTRALIAN.” 


The  Australian  was  the  second  newspaper  of  the  Colon}'.  It  was  representative  of  opposition  to 
the  Sydney  Gazette,  and  was  thoroughly  against  the  then  ruling  powers.  It  owed  its  existence  to 
Mr.  AVentwortli,  a native  born  patriot,  who  sought  the  emancipation  of  his  colonial  birGiphice 
from  t'  ' 

Ministry, 
in 

dent 
the- 
be hoped,  will  be  speedily  set  on  foot.  ^ , , , , ^ t 

Dr.  Robert  AVardcll,  a scholar,  returning  with  him  from  England,  was  placed  as  conductor  of  the 
new  press,  though  Mr.  AV'entworth  was  a frequent  contributor.  Dr.  Lang  thus  wrote  of  Dr.  \\  ardell : 
— “ A colonial  barrister  of  eminent  talent,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  Austredia^i  nevispaper,  and 
whose  frail  nature  had  evidently  had  no  such  supernatural  assistance,  gradually  discov  ered  more  and 
more  illegality,  and  more  and  more  enormity  in  the  Governor  s ('Dor/iniyi  procedure,  till  lie  came  at 

length  to  write  of  it  in  a manner  to  the  last  degree  unjustifiable  and  iinbeconiing. 

Barron’s  Literature  has  this  notice  Mr.  AUentworth  saw,  U he  continued  with  the  Press,  he 
shonhl  subiect  himself  to  heavv  penalties  ; he  gave  his  share  to  Dr.  A^  ardell,  'ybo  jirosecuted 

by  Goveriiment.  He  sold  the 'copyright  for  £8,(i()0  to  eight  shareholders.  It  sold  (.00  copies  twice 
a'week.  Last  number  imblished  2.^th  September,  1848.”  i.  • i , • ir  i 

Its  aim  was  exiiressed  “ to  convert  a jiri.son  into  a rolonij  fit  for  a fi-eeman  to  inhabit  himself  •'■"d 
to  bequeath  as  an  inheritance  to  a free  jiosterity.  ’ Appearing-  in  18-21,  when  b\  far  the  majoi  pi'it  pt 
the  adults  were  either  ])risoiieis  of  the  Crown,  or  had  lieen  such,  the  ]ia])er  attenqited  to  break  down 
the  bari  iers  suiiiiosed  to  be  erected  in  the  interests  of  order  and  law,  so  as  to  pre]iaie  the  betflenient 
for  (hat  coming  day  of  wealth,  intellectual  advancement,  and  absolute  social  Ireedom  which  the  wise 

fou saw. ^^ow  notice  what  its  own  pages  had  to  declare  of  Press  struggles  in  the  early 
pnltliciitioii,  diructiii.u’  11u‘  rujulov’s  iittojitioii  to  the*  suction  of  the  I'vuuuoiii  of  the  x^ioss 

nart  iculars  of  a polit i(-al  nature.  . , i <•  i i- 

The  .1  usl i-aHan  (-oinmenced  its  career  on  Octolier  24th,  18‘24,  with  Ihursday  as  its  <biv  of  publica 


years  of  its 
for  further 


tion.  The  jiaper,  ihongh  rather  thin  and  poor,  formed  a jiage  20.{ 
'riu-  title  was  in  Geinian  (ext 


10|  inches  in  length  and  18  in  width. 


’I'he  ])i*i(.-e  jier  cojiy  wa.s  one  snilling.  ’Ihe  is.sue  contained  lour  jiage.s 
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of  four  columns  each.  George  AVilliams  was  declared  the  printer.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
small  type,  it  was  able  to  jn-esent  a lai’ge  amount  of  matter. 

The  mercantile  aspect  is  thus  treated 

“In  fixing  the_prices  of  the  Newspaper,  and  the  rate  at  which  advertisements  will  he  received,  we 
have  been  guided  with  reference  to  one  ])rincij)le — a desire  to  protect  ourselves  from  aU'Ual  loss. 
Considering  the  extent  of  our  establishment,  its  various  branches,  and  the  diversified  means 
employed  to  collect  materials  for  our  use,  one  shilling  a number,  or  ten  dollars  for  a year’s 
subscri])tion,  will  pi-obably  not  be  tho\ight  too  much  by  subscribers.  Should  we,  however,  find 
that  a less  sum  will  afford  a remunerative  retuni,  we  shall  immediately  lessen  the  price.” 

The  scale  of  prices  for  advertisements  begins  at:  From  one  to  eight  lines,  inclusive,  3s.  (id.  It 
then  advanced  to  5s.  fid.  for  twenty  lilies,  10s.  for  forty-seven,  15s.  seventy-seven,  18s.  one  hundred. 
Advertisements  inserted  as  paragraphs  were  to  be  charged  5s.,  7s.,  half-a-guinca,  one  guinea,  &c., 
according  to  the  size  of  them. 

The  Editorial  Introduction  occupies  nearly  two  columns.  We  subjoin  extracts  therefrom  : — 

“ In  presenting  our  Readers  with  the  first  number  of  the  A we  must  be  old  fashioned 

enough  to  give  some  account  of  our  pretensions,  and  to  state  on  what  grounds  we  lay  claim  to  their 
attention  or  expect  their  favour.  Were  we  simply  to  advert  to  the  space  of  time  during  which  this 
Colony  has  existed,  we  might  be  disposed  to  consider  her  in  a state  little  likely  to  require  the 
assistance  of,  or  derive  any  benefit  from,  the  establishment  of  a Free  Press.  Infant  societies,  for  the 
most  part,  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  bestow  time  or  thought  on  objects  that  have  no 
reference  to  their  immediate  wants  or  the  necessities  of  the  day.  The  elegancies  of  life  are  not 
courted  until  its  conveniences  are  within  their  reach  ; literature  is  neglected,  while  laborious  occupa- 
tion forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  concerns  of  a people  ; and  the  beneficial  influence  of  regular, 
just,  and  politic  laws  is  not  felt,  Ijccause  it  is  not  needed  in  a community  where  a few  simple  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  are  sufficient  to  guide  individuals  in  their  intei’course  with  each  other,  or  a few 
rigid  enactments  are  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  from  plunder  or  against  acts  of 
violence.  This,  however,  is  a state  of  things  beyond  which  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  long 
since  made  considerable  advancement.  In  a colony  whose  energies  are  thus  expanding,  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  an  independent  newsiiaiDcr.” 

“ The  aggrandizement  and  the  mcreasiug  wealth  of  a people  introduce  a complexity  into  their 
affairs;  conflicting  opinions  and  conflicting  interests  arise,  individual  influence  is  apt  to  luxuriate 
and  flourish  where  there  exists  no  corrective  to  check  its  exuberance  or  prevent  its  growth.  A Free 
Press  is  the  most  legitimate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  powerful  wea])on  that  can  be  employed 
to  annihilate  such  influence,  frustrate  the  designs  of  tyi-anny,  and  restrain  the  arm  of  oppression. 
Independent,  j et  consistent — free,  yet  not  licentious — equally  unmoved  by  favour  or  by  fear— we  shall 
pursue  our  labours  without  either  a sj^cophantic  approval  of,  or  a systematic  ojiposition  to,  acts  of 
authority  merely  because  they  emanate  from  Government.  It  is  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
colonies,  their  improvement  and  prosperity,  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
parent  State. 

“It  is  the  errors  of  a system — the  vices  of  office — that  we  condemn.  It  is  measures,  not  men,  that 
we  as.sail ; and  our  respect  for  the  one  will  not  restrain  our  animadversions  on  the  other.  A legal 
responsibility,  we  know,  will  attach  to  us  for  everything  we  may  publish  in  the  Australian  ; but  we 
consider  ourselves  responsible  in  point  of  principles  for  such  opinions  only  as  appear  in  the  leading 
articles,  and  our  consistencj"  cannot  be  impeached  for  admitting  into  our  columns  the  letters  of 
correspondents,  though  they  may  militate  with  our  own  avowed  sentiments.” 

There  were  thirty-six  advertisements  in  the  first  number,  including  three  from  Government. 
Dr.  Halloran  brought  forward  his  Sydney  Grammar  School;  and  Mr.  Busby,  his  “Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Vine  and  the  Art  of  Making  Wine,”  wliich  would  be  published  by  subscription. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  Fund  displayed  a goodly  list  of  friends,  from  the  Government’s  £200 
to  contributors'  lesser  sums.  The  Agi’icultural  Society’s  Meeting  was  duly  reported,  as  well  as  the 
labour  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

English  Parliamentary  news  is  well  reported.  A long  letter  from  A Friend  to  the  Colonists  gives 
a good  digest  of  information  concerning  Cape  Colony.  Among  other  details,  we  are  told  : “ It  is  said 
that  Lord  Byron  has  sold  an  estate  in  England  to  assist  the  Greeks.” 

The  next  issue  records  the  death  of  General  Macquarie  in  London,  .Inly  1st.  The  leader  took  up 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  a -Jury  List  of  all  persons  who  did  not  come  free  to  the  colonjn 
The  Editor  regrets  this  tendency  to  keep  still  more  aloof  “two  discordant  and  heterogeneous 
classes.”  The  opening  of  the  Sydney  Distillery  is  thus  desci'ibed : — “ The  good  folks  of  Sydney 
were  entertained  on  Friday  last  (Cictober  22nd)  with  a grand  and  vouvcl  sjjectaclc.  No  less 
a personage  than  the  mighty  King  of  Spirits  made  his  first  and  triumphant  entree  into  this 
loyal  town.  Music  playing,  banners  flying,  lads  huzzaing,  denoted  the  apjjroach  of  the  impos- 
ing cavalcade.  Lest  ‘the  winds  of  heaven’  should  visit  his  face  too  roughly,  his  spirituous 
majesty  was  safely  enclosed  in  a royal  machine,  ycleped  a butt,  from  which  he  occasionally  took  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  admiring  throng.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  his  youthful  person  being  shown 
to  'a  faithful  jieople.  The  procession  moved  slowly  forward  from  the  palace,  vulgarly  called  the 
Sydney  Distillery,  in  which  his  august  form  fii’st  saw  the  light  of  heaven,”  &c. 

The  Editor  is  hard  upon  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  saying : “ One  per  cent,  is  all  that 
the  Subscribers  have  been  yet  called  ui)on  to  deposit— in  other  words,  that  £10,000  may  be  considered 
the  actual  capital  of  this  Company.  For  this  jDaltry  sum  the  Company  are  to  have,  among  other 
privileges,  one  million  acres  of  land.”  Letters  came  in  fast  and  furious  upon  the  subject  of  tlie 
McFustian  Bubble,  the  name  applied  to  the  million-acred  company,  with  earnest  demand  for  the 
P’eversal  of  the  British  Government’s  policy  toward  it. 

Upon  the  vexed  Jury  question,  the  paper  was  ready  to  admit  letters  on  both  sides,  saying: 
“It  forms  part  of  our  duty,  aiid  ])art  of  our  system,  to  admit  observations  on  both  sides  of  any 
question.” 

There  is,  in  December  2nd,  a curious  story  of  the  close  of  the  South  African  Connnercial 
Advertiser,  in  the  eighteenth  week  of  existence,  the  sealing  up  of  the  jiresses,  and  the  banishment 
from  the  colony  of  the  nro))rietor  with  one  month’s  notice.  The  Editor  of  The  Austndian  says  that 
Mr.  Greig  “ was  obligecl  to  discontinue  his  publication  because  he  would  not  submit  to  a cen.sorshi]i, 
and  forego  the  ])ractice  of  inserting  extracts  from  Blackstone,  De  Lf)lme,  and  other  constitutional 
writers  on  account  of  their  obvious  tendency.”  “The  whole  of  this  extensive,  loyal,  and  once 
promising  colony  is  thus  laid  i)rostrate  at  the  feet  of  some  dark,  inexplicable  j)ower.” 

Goverjior  Brisbane’s  visit  to  the  new  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay  is  noted  December  9th,  and  the 
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beautiful  country  dulj'  praised.  It  Avas  then  coutcinplated  to  move  the  people  from  Redelilf  Point  to 
the  present  site  of  the  capital. 

Controversies  thickened  vhen  there  were  two  papers,  and  friction  between  the  two  organs 
quickly  ai)i)eared.  Thus,  the  Australian,  December  Kith,  1824,  wrote;  — “Upon  the  first  view 
of  an  article  which  api)eared  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporary  last  week,  we  decidedly 
resolved  to  maintain  that  dignified  silence  so  much  suj)erior  to  a contest  with  a coarse  adver- 
sary, to  whose  level  one  must  descend  to  be  understood  by  him.  But  reflecting  that  silence 
inight  be  misconstrued  l)y  our  Readers,  and  that  our  unwillingness  to  reply  arose  from  fear  or 
inability,  we  have  vouchsafed  to  notice  this  impotent  attack.  We  could  wish  to  have  reserved  our 
fire  for  a worthier  antagonist — not  to  waste  it  on  such  a foe  as  he.  We  will  for  once  waive  our 
superiority,  as  a gentleman  sometimes  stoops  to  thrash  a dustman  when  the  fellow  purposely 
bespatters  him  Avith  the  filth  of  his  cart.” 

The  long  adA'crrisemet  of  a sale  of  books  is  accompanied  by  the  printer’s  “ we  are  extremely  sorry 
that  a sudden  press  of  advei'tisements  has  compelled  >rs  to  omit  a considerable  portion  of  this  list 
of  books.” 

The  first  issue  of  1825  giA'es  the  meeting-place  (Hyde  Park)  of  the  Leinster  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Australia.  It  is  then  published  as  the  last  line  of  the  paper:  “Sydney — Printed  for  the  Proprietors 
by  John  Cubitt.”  In  a notice  to  correspondents,  “Ann  may  rest  assured  we  ha\'e  gallantry  sufficient 
to  oblige  her,  if  by  so  doing  Ave  did  not  inevitably  run  the  risk  of  ofleuding  our  Readers.  Her  rhymes 
are  A'ery  fei-A'id,  but  they  are  not  poetry.”  The  Editor  declares  “ P/ttZouf/iropos  is  a libel,”  and  says, 
“ We  haA^e  yet  our  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  inserting  A Lover  of  Justice." 

The  Emancipist  party  resented  their  exclusion  from  the  Jury  List.  One  addressed  the  Editor 
thus,  Januarj’  20th,  1825  : “ Would  the  Emancipists,  resenting  this  Avanton  insult,  unanimously  agree 
to  give  no  credit  to  free  settlers,  to  decline  all  future  dealings  or  communications  Avith  them,  to  call 
in  aU  outstanding  debts  and  mortgages,”  &c.  The  Australian  Pocket  Almanack  was  noticed  in  that 
issue.  A Hobart  correspondent  declares  that  the  AustralicLn  Avas  universally  praised  there,  and  that 
“ Ave  are  all  subscribers  to  it.” 

The  Aveek  after,  it  is  announced  that  Messrs.  HoAvell  and  Hume  had  returned,  after  having 
“penetrated  as  far  as  Western  Port,  Bass’s  Straits,  Avhere  they  discovered  a riA^er  of  considerable 
magnitude  ” (!).  The  editorial  remarks  clearly  shoAv  that  the  colonial  idea  of  Geelo'tig  Avas  Western 
Port,  and  not  Port  Phillip. 

A Liberty  of  the  Press  notice  tells  of  the  fines  and  imprisonment  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
the  John  Bull  (a  year  and  £1,(500)  for  libel,  and  the  seizure  of  the  office,  type,  &c.,  on  account  of  the 
fine,  though  the  official  discharge  aauis  shown  the  sheriff. 

The  Australian  of  January  27th,  1825,  had  an  article  running  thus  : — “ The  sooner  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  Editors  of  NeAvspapers  are  defined  and  proclaimed  to  them  the  better;  for  as  yet  but 
few  seem  to  have  anj"  notion  either  of  the  boundaries  of  discussion,  or  the  laAv  Avhich  regulates  the 
publication  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Our  readers  approve  of  our  remarks,  applaud  our 
principles,  and  admire  our  independence ; but  our  best  friends  Avill  censure  Avhen  they  fancy  they 
are  included  in  any  reproof,  or  their  public  conduct  reprehended  by  us.” 

One  complaint  is  met:  “We  are  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  be  told  that  our  object  is  to  fill  our  pockets. 
Granted  ; Avhere  is  the  harm  of  this  'f  Where  is  the  injury  of  being  compensated  for  public  services  ? 
So  long  as  the  good  AA^e  effect  to  the  community  preponderates  OA^er  individual  suffering,  so  long  are 
we  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  the  support  of  the  people.”  Certainly  the  editor  is  A-ery  hard  upon 
Mr.  Secretary  Goulburn,  and  quotes  a letter  from  Sydney,  inserted  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
containing  rude,  if  not  unjust,  remarks  upon  that  official. 

Newcastle  ceased  to  be  a penal  settlement  at  the  end  of  1828.  The  “ Almorah,”  bearing  a Govern- 
ment cargo  Avorth  £40,000,  Avas  seized  for  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Australian,  of  February  25th,  has  no  regret,  since  Government  had  no  right  to  turn  trader. 
It  Avas  the  custom  about  this  time,  not  only  to  aa  rite  long  letters  to  the  editor  for  insertion,  but  even 
to  address  him  in  more  lengthy  letters  conveying  criticisms  on  public  affairs. 

The  Editors,  March  31st,  1825,  remarked  : “We  liaA'e  for  a length  of  time  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  publish  the  Australian  two  days  in  the  Aveek.  We  have  now  been  before  our  Australian  Readers 
tAveutj'-ffve  Aveeks.  During  that  period  our  career  has  been  marked  by  a progressive  increase  of 
patronage.  Already  liaA  e the  principles  of  Independence  promulgated  through  this  channel  made 
considerable  inroads  on  the  ancient  mode  of  thinking,  and  on  the  narroAA'  A-icAvs  Avliich  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  colony.  Oppression,  Avhich  was  formerly  practised  by  various  petty  tyrants,  has 
Avithcred  under  its  influence.  A Aveekly  ueAvspaper,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  is  a contracted 
medium  of  intelligence,  and  extremely  defective  in  many  respects  as  an  organ  of  Popular  Interest — 
to  make  a ucAvspaiJer  something  better  than  a mere  controA’ersial  instrument,  or,  indeed,  to  combine 
its  polemic  properties  Avith  qualities  purely  literary,  so  that  Avhile  the  former  may  teach  independence 
to,  the  latter  may  e:raand  the  energies  of,  the  mind — is  an  object  not  uiiAvorthy  the  pen,  the  time,  and 
the  industry  of  the  Editors  of  the  Australian." 

The  issues,  bi-weekly,  Wednesday  aftei’iioou,  and  Saturday  eA’ening,  Avere  hoped  to  commence  in 
May,  and  the  price  to  be  one  shilling  a copy.  The  price  remained,  but  the  bi-Aveekly  did  not  begin  till 
Saturday,  March  25th,  182(5. 

■ On  Jime  2nd,  1825,  Ave  read:  “Some  delay  has  unavoidably  occurred  in  bringing  out  the 
Australian  tAvice  a Aveek.  The  delay  is  entirely  owing  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Printing  Office  not 
liaving  been  quite  completed.  We  cannot  conveniently  carry  into  effect  our  contemplated  design 
AA’ithout  a further  addition  to  the  number  of  our  compositors.  The  want  of  such  addition  cannot  no\\' 
be  of  long  duration,  as  Ave  luwe  vei'y  recently  receiA’ed  advices  from  England  informing  us  that  a ship- 
ment of  hands  for  us  would  take  place  by  an  early  coiiA-eyance  after  Christmas. 

The  ])aper  of  Saturday,  March  2.5th, ‘1826,  observed  : “ Our  Readers  Avill  this  morning  be  surprised 
(agreeably  so,  Ave  hope,)  at  the  appearance  of  the  Australian.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  period 
is  not  very  distant  Avlien  Ave  shall  begin  to  meet  them  tAA  ice  a Aveek  permanently.”  The  next  issue 
was  Thursday,  March  80th,  folloAved  by  Saturday,  April  1st,  and  Wednesday,  April  5th.  The  Satur- 
day and  Wednesday  Avere  continued. 

The  banishment  of  British  editors  from  India  aa  jis  the  subject  of  a leader  on  July  7th,  1825,  Mr. 
Fair  being  sent  a prisoner  on  board  a ship  at  Bombay.  Dr.  Maclean  before  this  Avas  sent  on  board 
under  fixed  bayonets,  for  defending  his  brother  against  the  Company’s  serAUint.  Mr.  Buckingham  lost 
£80,(KK)  by  his  expulsion,  for  exi)osinga  profligate  job.  Mr.  Arnot  Avas  punished  in  a similar  Avay. 

October  (ith,  182.5,  had  over  three  columns  of  .self-congratulation,  and  of  severe  reflections  upon  the 
rival  paper,  declared  to  have  so  much  less  a sale  than  the  Australian  : “Looking  at  it  in  the  light  of 
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II  mercAutile  specnliition,  it  would  be  perfectly  indifl'erent  to  us  whether  its  circujiition  amounted  to 
live  or  ten  hundred  ; hnt  as  an  allair  of  principle,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Of  02.5  copies  of  our  fh  st- 
horn,  our  patrons  did  not  leave  us  a solitary  imiiression.  The  ‘Odicial  .lournal’ never  yet,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  issued  on  any  one  occasion,  and  in  the  moment  of  its  greatest  pro.sperity,  si.x 
hnndred  and  twenty-five  copies."  The  writer  then  charges  its  rival  with  misrepresentation  to  kec]) 
np  a show  of  advertisements.  The  sale  of  the  latter  was  declared  490  each  number  ; hut  0.52  for  the 

The  Calcutfa  Journal  of  that  time  took  occasion,  from  an  inspection  of  the  Ausfrrdtan,  to  quote 
the  . /o/m  in  saying  : “ The  censorship,  it  appears,  h.as  been  removed,  and  freedom  of  the  press 

as  in  England  established — freedom,  indeed,  to  a greater  extent  than  exists  in  England  itself — as  none 
of  the  Six  Acts,  we  presume,  apply  to  New  South  Wales,  however  much  they  have  contributed  to  its 
population.  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  Freedom 
of  the  Press  may  be  established  with  greater  prosperity  than  in  New  South  AVales,  for  in  none  can  its 
licentiousness,  however  great,  be  more  harmless.  There  is  here  an  evident  chance  of  free  discussion 
doing  good,  and  scarcely  a risk  of  its  making  matters  worse  than  they  are.” 

Ine  editors  were  not  disposed  to  pass  over  the  last  remai’k,  saying  : “ The  advocacy  of  the  libcrt;.' 
of  the  Press  here  arises  not  from  an  opinion  that  the  colonists  are  in  a condition  to  exact  it.  The 
experiment  will  serve  as  a beacon  to  guide  the  management  of  other  colonies,  and  for  that  reason  a 
free  Press  in  New  South  Wales  is  approved  of  by  John  Bull.  This,  then,  is  the  idea  at  Calcutta  of 
the  Ouran-Outang  people  of  Botany  Bay.” 

Noting  the  word  of  the  Scolsmcm  in  the  East,  that  the  convicts  might  “ avail  themselves  of  the 
Press  to  bring  the  Government  into  disrepute,”  the  Australian  exclaims:  “ Prisoners  of  the  Crown 
leaguing  with  the  Press  ! This  would  be  rare  news.  The  freest  of  the  free  cannot  boast  of  more 
dutiful  allegiance  than  the  Emancipists.  The  Nimrods  of  the  territory  once  domineered  over 
Prisoners,  Emancipists,  and  Free  alike  : regardless  of  justice,  they  spurned  at  and  trampled  on  man  s 
rights.”  , 

A disposition  under  the  Darling  rule  to  treat  those  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  with  less  liberality 
than  under  the  Brisbane  regime,  was  eloquently  combatted  in  the  paper  of  December  29th.  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  were  regarded,  however,  from  a curious  political  point  of  view,  as  : 
“ They  are  to  the  Church  what  Whig  and  Tory  are  to  the  State.  They  help  to  preserve  religion  in 
greater  purity.  The  rival  Pastors  are  not  only  guardians  of  their  own  followers,  but  they  are  a watch 
over  each  other.” 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  reduced  discount  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent,  at  the  close  of  tne 
year  182.5.  At  a meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Terry,  it  was  shown  that  the  half-year’s  net 
gain  was  11,199  Spanish  dollars,  allowing  of  a dividend  “ at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  capital  invested.”  The  Australian  attributes  the  reduction  of  discount  to  “the 
prospect  of  a new  banking  establishment  rising,”  &c. 

The  value  of  a rupee  is  brought  out  in  an  advertisement  of  March  2nd,  1826  : “ Robbery  of  £288  in 
rupees,  at  two  shillings  and  threepence  each.” 

March  5th  details  an  account  of  runaways  in  the  Straits,  and  notes  thirty  white  men  having  forty 
black  women  on  Kangaroo  Island.  A connection  was  traced  between  the  runaways  on  the  Islands 
and  the  bushrangers  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

The  editor  on  April  1st  is  encouraged  by  subscribers  to  have  a bi-weekly  issue.  “We  do  not, 
indeed,”  said  he,  “ wonder  at  the  readiness  which  is  shown  to  support  a newspaper,  from  which  all 
objectionable  paragraphs,  all  attacks  on  private  character,  all  intermeddlings  with  private  affairs,  are 
carefully  excluded.  VVe  have  no  vindictive  feelings  to  satiate,  no  rancorous  and  unchristianlike 
passions  to  feed — we  leave  every  man  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  his  own  parlour,  of  his  oum  fireside. 
Our  career  is  at  least  an  honourable  one.” 

This  self-complacent  statement  may  not  have  been  complacently  received  by  others,  especially  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Gazette.  But  subscribers  were  informed  that  by  the  bi-weekly  arrange- 
ment the  single  copy  would  be  reduced  to  ninepence  from  the  shilling.  Advertisers  were  assured  they 
would  have  “ the  advantage  of  two  newspapers  with  the  expense  of  one,”  as  there  would  be  no  charge 
for  every  fourth  and  fifth  insertion  ; an  advertisement  might  ajjpear  five  times  on  a pa}unent  for  three 
times,  “ an  actual  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent.”  A school  was  to  be  established  in  .June  at  Sydney  for 
the  education  of  female  servants.  Subscriptions  were  solicited  for  this  special  boarding  school.  A 
Launceston  writer  exhibits  the  alarm  there  about  the  bushrangers,  “ as  they  had  threatened  to  come 
into  town.” 

The  forthcoming  of  another  Sydney  paper  is  thus  announced.  May  3rd,  1826 : A weekly  news- 

paper, to  be  called  the  Monitor,  will  be  published  as  early  as  possible— perhaps  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night. Those  persons  who  wisli  to  patronise  this  new  attempt  to  increase  the  literary  efforts  of  the 
Colony  are  requested  to  favour  the  proprietors  by  leaving  their  names  as  subscribers  at  Mr.  Hill’s 
Tavern  ; or  at  the  Monitor  Printing  Office,  Mr.  Payne’s  Buildings,  George  Street.” 

This  curious  printing  story  was  told  in  a May  issue  : “ When  a Jew,  who  was  a famous  printer  in 
Holland,  brought  to  Constantinople  printing  presses,  &c.,  to  introduce  the  art  of  printing  in  that  city, 
the  Vizier  caused  him  to  be  hanged,  declai-ing  it  would  be  a great  cruelty  that  one  man  should  enrich 
himself  by  taking  the  bread  of  11,000  scribes,  who  gained  their  living  by  their  pen.” 

The  Caledonian  Academy  of  Sydney  w'as  advertised  in  May  to  be  organised  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Scots  Church  (Dr.  Lang)  on  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  High  Schools.  In  June  the  Academy  was 
stated  to  be  opened  in  Prince  Street  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 

Great  excitement  among  the  public  and  the  press  was  produced  by  the  news  at  the  close  of 
November,  1826,  that  the  Hogged  soldier.  Sudds,  had  died  from  his  rough  treatment  under  Governor 
Darling’s  order  for  punishment.  The  event  led  to  an  angry  controversy,  involving  mortifying 
reflections  upon  Government  House,  which  led  to  the  crusade  against  the  press  of  the  colony  in  1827. 
The  last  paper  of  1826  notifies  that  the  clergy,  hitherto  dependent  upon  the  British  Treasury,  were  now 
to  be  iiaid  from  colonial  funds.  One  seventh  of  the  lands  of  the  colony  were  then  said  to  be  made  over 
to  the  Church  of  England  use.  The  early  dissolution  of  the  Church  and  School  Land  Corporation  was 
tecorded  in  the  issue  of  January  17th,  1827. 

The  contest  between  tbe  Government  organ,  the  Sydney  Gazelle,  and  The  Austredian,  for 
and  against  Governor  Darling,  occupied  no  small  part  of  the  leaders  in  papers  of  1827.  A sneer  from 
the  latter  is  conveyed  in  the  phrase,  “ The  editor  of  the  Government  Gazette  affects  to  be  a religious 
character;”  and  this  ill  feeling  was  duly  reciprocated.  The  political  subjects  under  discussion  that 
year  were  “ Trial  by  Jury,”  and  “ Taxation  by  Representation.”  Mr.  AVentworth  was  the  hero  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  a persistent  opponent  of  the  Governor. 
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[n  Marcli,  1827,  the  public.ation  day.s  were  changed  to  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  hut  in  April  returned 
to  ^\’ednes(lay  and  Priday.  Dr.  Redfern's  Hogging  of  JVJr.  Howe,  of  the  Gazette,  wa.s  chronicled  in 
.January,  1828. 

‘•THE  MONITOR.” 

Mr.  Edward  Smith  Hall  was  the  conductor  of  a pa])er  under  Governor  Darling' .s  government, 
which  was,  like  some  others,  according  to  Mr.  Barton,  not  distinguished  for  “scrupulous  regard  to 
truth."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Braim  said  it  was  “conducted  on  the  jjrinciijles,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
style  of,  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  and,  summoning  the  whole  prisoner  poptilation  to  contemplate  the 
contest,  fiercely  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  opposition.”  Some  articles,  though  violent,  disjjlayed 
considerable  literary  talent. 

The  New  South  Wales  Monitor  commenced  its  being  on  Friday,  May  10th,  1826.  Its  motto  was — 
“ Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  dowiv  aught  in  malice.”  It  was  printed  and  published  at  the  Monitor 
Press,  no  name  appearing.  The  paper  on  which  it  was  ])rinted  was  1.5A  inches  long  by  lO.j  broad. 
There  were  eight  pages,  three  columns  each.  There  was  only  a weekly  issue.  The  price  of  a copy  was 
one  shilling.  A small  engraving  under  the  title  depicted  an  eye  looking  down  upon  instruments  of 
agriculture,  the  front  page  of  the  Mon  itor,  an  inkstand,  with  pens,  etc. 

Advertisements  occupied  eight  columns ; the  prospectus  four  and  a half ; English  news,  six  and  a 
half;  and  bank  aJlairs,  two.  An  advertisement  of  eight  lines  and  under  cost  8s.  6d.,  fourteen  lines, 
4s.  6d.  Frojn  the  prospectus  the  following  may  be  cited  : — 

“ We  certainly  are  of  opinion  that,  while  we  attribute  considerable  merit  to  the  two  journals 
which  hitherto  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Australian  Public,  there  is,  nevertheless,  room  for 
improvement  in  some  particulars  ; and  in  none  more  than  their  general  dearth  of  Parliamentary 
intelligence,!  and  of  English  and  Foreign  information.  The  Author  of  our  religion  did,  indeed, 
denounce  the  wicked — but’it  was  not  the  publican,  nor  the,  harlot,  nor  the  adulteress ; these  confessed 
they  were  sinners— but  it  was  the  Pharisees — the  reZ/r/ioH-s  Pharisees —and  the  lordly  Sadducees,  men  of 
fashion  and  of  fame,  Avhom  the  lowly  Saviour  condemned.  We  always  deeply  regretted  that,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Magistrates,  the  names  of  respectable  householders,  inen  of  landed  property,  and  heads 
of  families  were  omitted  in  the  Sheriff’s  jurj'  lists,  merely  because  some  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
ago,  they  came  to  the  colony  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  His  (the  Governor's)  errors  we  shall 
loyally  attribute  to  his  two  Councils  rather  than  to  himself,  and  we  consider  his  person  too  sacred,  at 
all  events,  to  become  liable  to  the  rude  and  familiar  attacks  of  a newspaper.  The  self-important, 
solemn  aspect  we  have  exhibited,  though  it  may  be  matter  of  joke  to  our  youthful  readers,  both  male 
and  female,  as  well  as  to  our  more  comic  friends  of  adult  years,  will  be  excused  ; for  we  have  felt  it  no 
joke  ourselves  to  have  been  pleading  before  the  Australian  Public.” 

The  claims  of  Emancipists  and  the  rights  of  Catholics  were  not,  therefore,  to  be  neglected  by  this 
Monitor. 

The  libel  case  of  Dr.  Halloran,  of  the  Grammar  School,  against  the  Gazette  editor,  was  reported 
in  five  columns  of  the  second  number  of  the  paper.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  called  forth  the  ethical 
reporter’s  remarks  : “ The.  judgment,  the  imagination,  the  powers  of  Science,  the  affections,  our  pious 
feelings,  all  were  in  deep  exercise.  The  words,  ‘Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God,'  seemed  to  be 
spoken  audibly  to  our  inmost  soul,  while  the  moon  was  under  the  shade  of  God's  earth.” 

On  June  9th  was  this  apologj^ : “We  have  made  some  desperate  exertions  to  get  our  journal  delivered 
before  eight  in  the  morning  these  short  days,  and  last  week  we  presumed  to  advertise  as  though  we 
had  accomplished  our  wishes  on  that  head.  Experience,  however,  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  proved 
us  too  sanguine.’  He  was  further  induced  to  hint  to  correspondents:  “In  our  choice  of  poetry  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  poetic  genius  essential.”  Referring  to  some  Newcastle  horrors,  the  editor 
added  : “ We  shall  some  day  open  a scene  respecting  these  very  judicial  penal  settlemoits  which  will 
maice  men’s  hair  stand  on  end.” 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Therry,  June  16th,  published  his  letter  to  Government,  pitiouslj-  entreating  for  a few 
prisoner  carpenters  to  finish  the  roof  of  his  Catholic  chapel.  He  invited  attention  “ to  the  general 
state  of  the  Catholics  of  the  colony,  and  more  especially  to  the  exiled  portion  of  them,  destitute,  as 
many  of  them  are,  of  means  to  provide  education  for  their  children,  or  to  obtain  for  themselves 
religious  and  moral  instruction.”  He  conti-asted  that  neglect  with  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  more  opulent  Protestant  church. 

Under  the  head  of  “Anticipation,”  we  have  extracts  from  Sydney  newspapers  of  January,  1900. 
Among  other  news,  one  reads  of  the  probability  of  war  with  Tasmania ; of  one  who  remembers  the  old 
gaol  in  the  middle  of  George  Street ; of  land  fetching  25  years’  purchase  ; of  a steamer  going  to  Moreton 
Bay  in  three  days ; of  the  Hegislatures  of  Australia  ; of  clothing  factories  reducing  the  wool  export  to 
20,000,000  lbs.  from  22,000,000;  of  a ship  from  home  through  the  Darien  Canal  in  47  days  ; of  prisoners 
sent  to  New  Zealand  instead  of  New  South  Wales  ; of  two  natives  exhibited  for  a shilling  admission  ; 
of  the  population  of  Sydnej'  being  287,652  souls,  etc. 

In  July,  the  Editor  declared  his  advertisements  as  numerous,  and  his  subscribers  nearly  as  many, 
as  his  two  contemporaries  had;  adding:  “The  only  drawback  on  our  pleasure  is  sjunpathy  for  oiir 
aged  friend,  the  Gazette,  whose  columns  every  other  day  loudly  proclaim  the  agonies  with  which  our 
unparalleled  success  afflicts  his  tottering  frame.”  A cori-espondent  began  his  letter  to  the  J/o/uYo/- 
witli,  “ Sir,  as  an  old  inhabitant,  formerly  under  the  lair,”  etc. 

“In  the  Wednesday's  Gazette,”  said  the  Monitor  of  July  2Sth,  “ we  have  not  merely  had  the 
honour  to  receive  an  unusual  (piantity  of  abuse,  but  a stab  has  been  aimed  at  our  office.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  Gazette  to  induce  tlie  Government  to  take  away  our  printers  speaks  for  itself.  We  have, 
imleed,  but  two  printers  belonging  to  Government — our  office  will  be  soon  tilled  with  free  journeymen 
and  ai)prentices.'’  The  death  of  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  the  editor,  put  the  lirst  page,  on  August  18th,  into 
mourning.  The  imprint  then  was,  “Printed  and  published  at  (he  Monitor  Press  by  Hill  & Co.” 

An  Irish  wedding  feast  in  Sydney  was  introduced  by  the  following  lines : — 

“ I sing  of  a wedding  that  was  in  Australia, 

And  the  guests  they  were  clad  in  true  Irish  regalia ; 

A wedding  took  place  between  Pat  and  Amelia, 

Who  long  had  at  Cupid  been  frowning.” 

Cobbett’s  “ History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation”  was  largely  quoted  in  the  Monitor.  Sabbath 
desecration  by  the  r\ii’ming  of  Sunday  coaches  was  editorially  condemned. 

The  duel  between  Mr.  Bannister,  Attorney  General,  and  Dr.  AVardell,  of  the  Au.'it ralian,  came  off 
in  October,  and  wa.s  the  beginning  of  a long  series  of  disitutes.  The  book  of  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden  was 
being  severely  criticised  by  the  Sydney  jire.s.'-'. 
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The  .l/o/) (/or  did  not  lake  the  violent  part  which  the  ^1  t(.s'/rrr/(V(j).  did  against  Goveriujr  Darling. 
In  reply  to  strict nres,  it  said  that  kings,  nohle.s,  and  governors  had  been  oititressed,  a.s  well  as  Ihe 
people  ; adding,  “ h'or  instance,  Hligh,  of  iSl^cw  Sonth  Wales,  was  most  grievously  opiiressed.” 

Notice  is  given,  December  2!)th,  that  Dr.  Lang  has  just  ])id)lislu‘d  a vohime,  ])rice  10s.,  called 
it  Aurora  Australis."  As  a specimen,  the  paper  gave  one  verse  from  Lang,  the  poet : — 

“Our  voyage  is  hegtin,  for 
The  anchor  is  w'eighed,  and 
The  north  wind  i.s  fresh  and  fair, 

Filling  the  white  sails.” 

This  is  the  description  of  Newciistlc  coal  in  1827:  “ The  cotil,  being  in  the  hands  of  Government , 
may  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of  Newcastle.  lu.stead  of  having  a steiun  engine 
ami  substantial  waggons  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  empty  their  contents  into  the  vessel's 
hold,  as  is  done  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  the  coal  is  here  doled  out  in  miserable  thimbles 
full,  and  drawn  about  the  wharf  by  hand  barrows!  Five  or  si.x  prisoners  to  a barrow  is  quite  a 
conimon  number  of  bauds." 

On  iMarch  2nd.  1S27,  appeared  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hill  leaving  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Muitifar.  The  same  day  we  have  the  following  advertisement : — 

‘yiTlE  GLEANER." — A Nkav  Wkkki-y  Nkwsp.ypkk. 

“The  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  said  to  be  literally  inundated  with  daily,  tri-duan, 
and  weekly  newspai)crs ; and  it  may,  therefore,  be  naturally  iu([uired,  ‘What  motive  can  ])rompt  a 
superogatory  attem]it  to  swell  the  number  of  these  periodicals  / And,  w ith  what  rational  hope  can 
an  Emln-yo-Editor  be  inspired  of  jjatronage  or  success  T We  are  of  opinion  that  a literary  dish, 
ditl'erently  dressed  and  less  highly  seasoned,  may  be  more  suitable  to  the  imlate  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  growing  Community.  Rich  and  hot  ragouts  may  jilease  a vitiated  taste,  and  mav 
afl'iH-d  a zest  at  the  expense  of  permanent  satisfaction  ; but  to  a tei'n]ierate  and  well-regulated  appetite, 
jdaiu,  wholesome  viands,  as  they  are  in  themselves  more  salutary,  \vill  be  more  acceptable  and  grati- 
fying. It  shall  not  be  subservient  to  the  views  of  any  party.  It'  sliall  never  disgrace  its  columns  by 
personality,  scurrility,  or  individual  attacks.  It  will  not,  wdth  indiscriminate  violence,  assail,  or  wdtii 
mideviatiug  pertinacity  defend,  the  measures  of  Govennnent.  In  its  quality  of  ‘ Gleaner,’  this  journal 
purposes  to  make  a faithful  and  as  judicious  a selection  as  possible  for  its  Headers,"  &c. 

It  was  annouced  to  be  published  on  Thursday,  at  ten  shillings  ijcr  quarter.  The  advertisements, 
not  over  ttvelve  lines,  was  to  be  four  shillings.  Orders  would  be  received  bv  Mr.  G.  Eager,  at  his 
Printing  Otticc,  Moss's  Cottage,  King  Street ; and  by  Dr.  Halloran,  5:i,  Phillip  Street. 

The  d/o?i//o;' was  hard  upon  “ the  ignorance  oi'  the  colony— /.c.,  Bigge  and  the  Faction”— and 
declared  *■  Nothing  seems  to  prosper  with  the  1808  folks  now-a-days.  They  ajDpear  to  ha%’e  had  their 
day.”  It  said,  March  28rd,  1827 : “TheCrow-n  of  England  never  did  support  us,  but,  as  far  as  our 
infantile  exertions  have  gone,  the  Colony  has  supported  the  Mother  Country.” 

In  April  the  Publisher  intimated  that  “ the  change  of  the  circulating  medium  from  currenev  to 
sterling  has  given  rise  to  many  little  embarrassments  even  in  our  small  matters  ; consequently  “ the 
price  of  the  Monitor  is  now  sterling.”  A Press  libel  case  was  thus  chronicled:  “ The  Editor  of  the 
Aurfi-alian,  in  the  late  action  against  his  brother  Editor  (Mr.  Howe),  prudently  waited  till  Mr. 
Michael  Robinson,  the  author  of  the  libel,  w'as  deceased.  Then  he  brought  forwuxrd  his  prosecution." 
But  all  the  damages  then  obtained  from  the  libellous  Howe  by  Dr.  Warded  was  one  shilling.  W^hen 
the  3/o?i(/co- was  condemned  to  a fine  for  an  article  it  was  paid  by  public  subscription.”  A common 
mode  of  attack  from  one  editor  to  another  was  then  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement. 

A publication  change  in  the  Monitor  was  announced  to  take  efl'ect  on  May  8th,  1827,  xvhen,  owing 
to  succe.ss,  the  issue  w'ill  be  bi-weekly  -Tuesday  and  Friday.  A single  copy  of  either  xvould  be  one 
shilling;  but  to  subscribers  to  both,  the  extra  one  would  be  sevenpence,  or  ninepence-halfpenny  each 
nundier. 

Referring  to  the  new  journal,  xve  read,  April  27th  : “The  new  xveekly  journal,  the  Gleaner,  had 
appeared  thrice  before  the  Australian  chose  to  notice  its  existcjice.  Honourable  mention  was  made 
of  the  ne\v  journal  first  by  the  Gazette,  and  then  b.y  the  Monitor." 

The  issue  on  May  11th,  182q  contaiiied  no  less  than  nine  columns  upon  the  “ Freedom  of  the 
Press,”  in  consequen'ce  of  Governor  Darling's  recent  Acts  for  the  restriction  of  its  liberty.  The 
article  embraced  the  following  subjects  :— T'he  elfccts  of  the  new  tax  on  the  Proprietors  of  our 
Colonial  Newspapers;  the  ijxequality  of  the  new  tax ; the  most  probable  intention  of  the  new  tax 
divined;  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  new  tax ; and  what  remedy  have  the  Editors  and  the  Public 
under  the  two  new  Acts. 

June  1st:  “Our  friends  will  see  that  we  have  added  8d.  stg.  to  the  price  of  our  journal,  i.e., 
kCi  os.  weekly  on  .500  copies,  while  we  paid,  last  Tuesday,  to  the  collector  of  the  Stam]i  Duty,  fourpe^ice 
on  each  cojjy,  or  the  sum  of  f28  6s.  8d.  [In  large  type.]  Since  writing  the  above  a gentleman  has 
called  at  our  office.  We  received  it  with  marvellous  satisfaction.”  Notice:  “ In  consequence  of  the 
Govornor  having  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Colony  at  large  by  not  putting  in  force  the  new  Stamp 
Act,  the  price  of  this  journal,  fixed  in  our  front  page  at  fifteen  pence  sterling,  will  be  charged  only 
one  shilling  when  we  furnish  our  bills.  On  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  we  shall  publish  our  SECOxi) 
Nl'.mber.” 

The  year  1842,  so  full  of  disasters  to  the  commercial  and  pastoral  interests  of  the  colony,  saw  the 
end  of  the  Monitor  and  of  other  members  of  the  local  Press. 

The  Sydney  Herald  of  January,  1848,  thus  alludes  to  the  fatality  : “ The  adversity  of  the.  past  year 
.was,  of  course,  felt  by  the  Press  as  well  as  by  other  interests.  To  four  of  our  contemjioraries,  iudcecl, 
it  jjroved  fatal.  The  Free  Press  and  Exa miner,  after  a very  brief,  but  noisy  career,  gave  up  the 
gtnjst.  The  d/ciu(/o/ , having  lost  the  master  hand  which  had  from  the  first  guided  its  ali'airs,  had 
reached  the  respectable  age  of  sixteen  years  when  it,  too,  slept  the  sleep  of  death ; and  even  the  ])oor 
old  Sydney  Gazette,  the  lirst  literary  adventurer  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  after  a long  and 
eventful  life  of  nearly  forty  years,  sank  into  an  inglorious  grave.  Once  the  defunct  veteran  was 
exhumed,  and  an  elTort  made  to  re-animate  the  vital  spark,  Inxt  in  vain — the  decree,  had  gone  forth, 
and  could  not  be  revoked." 

“HOWE'S  WEEKLY  COM-MERCIAL  EXPRESS." 

This  was  run  by  Mr.  Howe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Gazette.  He  was  unable  to  bring  out 
more  than  twenty-two  numbers. 

Tlie  first  issue  was  on  Monday,  Mav  2ud,  1825,  at  ninepence,  having  four  pages,  four  columns  a 
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pase,  of  small  demy.  It  was  printed  at  the  Gazclte  office.  lis  motto  was,  “ Industry  is  the  mother,  the 
nurse,  and  the  guardian  of  all  virtues.”  As  an  introduction  to  the  Iffihlic,  the  following  was  written  i 
— “The  conductor  of  tins  New  Paper,  who  conlidently  puts  in  his  claim  for  a share  of  popular 
indulgence,  has  long  been  an  attentive  obsei'ver  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  country.  One  of  our 
contemj)orarics,  in  his  o])ening  address  of  1824,  adverted  to  the  liberal  discussion  then  so  newly 
enjoyed  by  the  Press,  and  expressed  pro))ortionate  gratitude  for  the  enlightened  policy  which  had 
secui'ed  to  the  colony  so  essential  an  immunity.  But  how  much  greater  rea.son  is  there  now  for  the 
Colony  to  rejoice  ! The  Aiusi ralian  has,  since  that  gratulatory  period,  established  itself  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  independence;  and  the  Sydney  Gazette  (the  elder  and  original  journal)  ha,s  been 
indebted  to  the  instrumentality  of  a competitor  for  that  freedom,  in  the  absence  of  which  its  brilliancy 
was  obscured,  its  energies  unknown.  Every  shackle  is  removed — the  channels  of  open  thought  are 
deep  and  broad  and  free — the  Press  carries  on,  without  impediment,  its  potent  operations,  and  is 
discharged  from  all  responsibility  but  that  which  is  legal  and  constitutional.  Under  these  propitiou.s. 
circumstances,  another  literary  candidate,  in  the  Commercial  Express,  is  emboldened  to  enter 
the  field.”  . 

A just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  labours  of  George  Howe  in  connection  with  uoi  Gazette.  1 here  are 
sundry  reviews  of  poems  and  works,  news  from  England  and  Tasmania,  and  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Lord  Byron’s  character.  But  the  main  feature  of  the  Express  is  in  commercial  notices  and  list.s 
of  price’s.  The  first  number  had  ninety-two  advertisements.  In  the  second  is  the  story  of  a letter 
which  took  a month  to  go  from  Windsor  to  Sydney,  thirty-eight  miles  off.  The  very  small  type 
increased  the  difficulty  for  readers.  A new  geography  book  divided  Australia  into  Australasia  and 
Polynesia.  Four  columns  were  devoted  to  the  Burmese  War.  Much  attention  was  then  directed  to 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  and  to  Wilderspin’s  Infant  School  System.  In  July  15th  is  a 
supplement,  having  a storekeeper’s  list  of  books  for  sale,  occupying  four  columns. 

This  advertisement  came  out  July  18th:  “For  the  beiielit  of  the  Author  (and  his  family),  who 
has  the  Palsy,  will  be  shortly  published,  by  subscription  of  two  dollars,  ‘ Extracts  of  the  Letters  to 
my  Uncle  Toby,  or  the  History  of  New  South  Wales,  including  accounts  of  the  Colony  from  various 
Authors,”  &c.,  by  Dr.  Parmeter,  author  of  “ The  Cow  Doctor.”  An  extract  is  given : I forgot  to 

mention  that  I was  obliged  to  use  a basket  for  a nightca)),  and  for  blankets  old  rags,  for  the  roof  was 
too  porous.” 


The  last  number,  September  26th,  1825,  bearing  eighty-two  advertisements,  had  this  announce- 
nt : “ The  Express  has  reached  its  twenty-second  number,  and  is  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  tarewell. 

n at  least,  of  that  Public  which  has  so  liberally  patronised  its  publication.  Without 
laterial  aid  we  could  not  possibly  carry  on  Home's  Express  and  the  Sydney  Gazette  m the 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' be  printed  twice  in  each  week.  Ihis 


to 


nieiit : 

for  a season 

increased  material  i ... 

same  office,  particularly  when  the  latter  paper  should  come  , 

experimental  journal,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  every  expectation  tluxt  was  tormerl,  will 
therefore  not  be  published  in  future  until  the  returns,  per  the  Mcmyles,  be  received  from  England, 
when  a large  accession  of  mechanical  and  professional  strength  is  warmly  anticipated.  VN  e shall 
duly  remember,  in  our  seclusion  from  society,  the  expressions  of  jealousy  which  were  elicited  from 
the  ex-Hobart  Town  Gazette,  and  also  bear  in  mind  the  magnanimous  contempt  shown  towards  us  m 
the  newly-formed  C'oZoniaZ  Ti-mes.  In  reference  to  the  AnsfmZiaa,  the  independent  journal  of  the 
South,  that  orb  with  whose  resplendence  the  Colonists  were  long  since  to  be  astounded,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  Express  our  deepest  sense  of  gratitude,  since  the  kind-hearted  Editors  have  suffered  u.s 
to  pass  unheeded  from  the  moment  of  our  birth  to  our  death,  without  so  much  as  a single  plaudit  or  a 
solitary  instanqp  of  censure.  It  strikes  us  that  the  Australian  will  shortly  follow  us  to  the  shades. 


THE  “ GOVERNMENT  GAZETTE.” 


Mr.  Howe,  of  the  Sydney  Gazette,  was,  as  has  been  stated,  long  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Governor  and  the  governed,  printing  all  Orders,  Proclamations,  and  Notices.  At  lengtJi 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  issue  an  Official  Gazette  of  an  independent  character 

The  public  intimation  of  the  Government  intention,  on  March  5th,  1832,  ran  thus ; On  the  ith, 
and  on  every  succeeding  Wednesday,  an  Official  Paper,  intituled  the  Eem  South  n cdes  Govcimment 
Gazette,  would  be  issued,  consisting  wholly  of  the  following  particulars,  viz.  : l-‘’t.  All  official 
negotiations  connected  with  the  Public  Service,  where  the  charge  would  be  defrayed  by  Govmiment-^ 
2nct.  All  such  advertisements  as  might  be  sent  to  the  Printer  respecting  insolvents,  blientts  sales 
and  executions,  pound-keepers’  notices,  and  all  other  notices  and  advertisements  from  irublic  Uepait- 

ments  where  the  cost  fell  upon  the  parties  concerned.”  , , ,,  , 

This,  “Published  by  Authority,”  came  forth  on  Wednesday,  March  /th,  1832,  in  foolscap  size. 
Number  2 appearing  March  14th.  The  imprint  was,  Sydney:  Printed  by  R.  Mansfield  for  the 
Executors  of  the  late  R.  Howe.”  Price,  one  shilling.  ^ •7,-  •,! 

In  July,  1840,  the  following  notice  was  seen  in  the  Port  Phdhp  Gc(zette:—  The  Go^elnment  at 
Sydney  has  established  a Printing  Office  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Servi^  only.  By  thiyneans 
Mr.  Tegg,  who  had  the  contract  for  publishing  the  Council  Papers,  and  the  Heredd,  which  peiformed 
the  printing  of  the  Official  Gazette,  &c.,  have  discharged-the  former  five,  and  the  latter  eleven-- 
compositoia  from  their  respective  employ.  By  the  cessation  of  the  i 

compositors  are  also  added  to  the  above  list.  As  newspapers  are  about  to  be  established  at  Maitland 

and  at  Port  Macquarie,  many  of  these  will  be  in  requisition  for 

During  1838  the  Government  Gazette  contained  l,loo  pages;  m 1831),  1,493;  in  184U,  1,4a.  , m iMi, 
1,815  jiages.  It  was  then  published  twice  a week.  , i j i.  i t .^..a 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  private  printing  firms  was  described  ni  a despatch  to  Loid  Jolm 
Russell,  January’  Kith,  1841 : “ At  present,  from  the  quantity  of  work  required,  no  one  Pi’J'ifi  S 
is  capable  of  performing  the  whole  witliin  a reasonable  tunc 

therefore,  neces.sary  to  divide  it  among  two  or  more  of  them  Ihe  (ml  l.V 

standing  every  exertion,  fro(iuently  does  not  ai)iiear  until  a week  atter  the  proper  ffjD  of  i uffiK.ition. 

Tlic  Council  has  liceu  often  kept  sitting  for  a considerable  ijeriod  waiting  or  the  printing  of 

L'l-al  Imsiiiess  of  the  Govcrnmciit  lias  been  retarded  from  the  ^\allt  ot  proper 


otlier  nailers  and  the  general  business  of  the  Govcrnmciit  lias  been  retarcleii  irom  rue  ^\all  oi  uiopei 
Form.s!  'li  face  alth^^^  bound  in  the  usual  way  with  sureties,  the  contractors  through  the  absence 
of  competitors,  do  not  feel  themselves  obliged  to  fnllil  their  engagements  and  it  is  found  iinposs^^^^^^^^ 
to  compel  them.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed,^ as  the  umst^efiective_,  ren.edy^^^ 


venieiices,  as  well  as  to  provide  the  means  of  performing  the  additional 
of  the  Legislative  Council  may  render  neces.sary,  to  establish  a Irmtiiig  Ollicc  undei  the  cxchune 

orders  and  control  of  the  Govermneiit.” 
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Tile  expense  ivas  then  stated.  “The  services  of  a ])ractical  printer,  ivlio  liad  lieen  for  some  time 
conductinf>'  the  largest  printing  estahlishment  in  Sydney,”  were  to  cost  a year;  two  free  men  as 
assistants  would  require  £20t)  and  iiloO.  It  is  added  : “ But  it  is  proposed  that  the  remainder  of  the 
establishment  shall  consist  entirely  of  convicts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  men  and  boys, 
only  a portion  of  whom  need  be  jirinters,  will  be  sullicient."  The  cost  of  new  materials  might  be 
about  £400  every  year.  The  outlay  for  types,  <&c.,  was  to  be  about  £1,400;  salaries,  £(io0;  i-ations  for 
twenty,  £450  5s.  ; gratuities  for  overtime,  £200.  At  least  £.500  might  be  expected  from  advertisements 
outside.  Mr.  Deas  Thomson,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  said : “It  is  confidently  hoped  that,  indepen- 
dently of  any  consideration  of  expenses,  the  advantages,  derived  from  the  economy  of  time  and  the 
accuracy  and  despatch  of  public  business,  will  be  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  measure,  and  render 
evident  its  utility  and  importance." 

“THE  BLOSSOM.” 

This  narrow  octavo  monthly  made  its  first  appearance  in  May,  1828.  That  first  number  observed  : 
“ Forty  revolving  years  have  rolled  by  since  Australia,  the  mistress  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  was 
first  affiliated  to  the  parent  Empire.  The  rapid  progress  she  has  made  within  that  period,  associated 
with  the  numberless  advantages  she  naturally  iidierits,  has  ensured  her  a preponderating  influence 
as  a colony.” 

The  Editor  appealed  for  support,  saying : “We  are  youthful  adventurers  in  life  and  in  author- 
ship.” He  notes  “the  circumstance  of  our  being  a native  of  that  country  whose  literature  we  essay 
to  encourage,”  and  hopes  “our  exertions  have  not  failed  in  promoting  the  general  good.” 

The  subjects  treated  by  the  fli'st  numbers  included — Remarks  on  the  State  of  Society  in  New 
South  Wales,  AdTuinisti-afion  of  Justice  therein.  Commerce,  Enterprise,  The  Drama,  The  Turf, 
The  Female  Factory,  Agricultural  Report,  Press,  Post  Office,  Infant  School,  Poetry,  Marriages, 
Deaths,  &c. 

Of  Governor  Brisbane,  in  relation  to  Pi’ess  people,  it  is  said  that  he  “was  a man  open  to 
conviction  of  error,  find,  instead  of  evincing  a desire  to  gag  the  Press,  manifested  on  every  public 
occasion  that  afforded  a degree  of  satisfaction  to  such  public  writers.”  Of  his  successor,  however, 
the  remark  is  made  : “ Let  his  Excellency  think  no  more  to  crush  the  literature  of  our  country,  nor  to 
oppress  the  Editors  of  Newspapers,  and  deprive  us  of  the  Press,  or  we  will  become  illiterate  slaves.” 
Acknowledging  the  Australian  as  “the  first  independent  Newspaper,”  the  writer  thinks  the  con- 
ducting thei’eof  will  have  gained  for  its  Editor  (Dr.  Wardell)  “ a name  which  we  prejudge  will  be 
cherished  with  the  warmest  respect  by  our  posterity.” 

The  Gleaner,  of  four  small  pages,  started  by  Dr.  Halloran  as  a weekly,  had  but  a brief  existence 
in  Sydney.  It  begun  on  April  5th,  1827,  and  closed  in  October  following.  The  South  Asian  Register 
struggled  a short  time  in  1828,  though  starting  under  Dr.  Oldfield  as  a Quarterly  in  October,  1827. 
Mr.  Wentworth’s  “History”  refers  to  the  Australian  Magazine,  or  Comxtendhmi  of  Religious, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence,  by  a Wesleyan  minister  in  1820. 

“ THE  SYDNEY  HERALD.” 

This  Times  of  New  South  Wales  began  its  career  on  April  18th,  1831.  The  proprietors  wereMessi's. 
W.  Stephens,  F.  M.  Stokes,  and  W.  McGarvie,  of  Lower  George  Street.  It  became  bi-weekly  in  1833, 
tri-weekly  in  1837,  daily  in  1840;  when  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  C.  Kemp  and  John  Fairfax,  to 
whose  attention  and  enterprize  the  periodical  became  indebted  for  its  great  .success.  It  took  the 
name  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Hercdd  on  August  1st,  1842.  Buying  up  the  Colonist  and  the 
Austredian  Free  Press  in  1856,  it  secured  a stronger  position. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Sydney  Hercdd,  to  be  seen  at  the  London  Public  Record  Office,  is 
18  inches  long  by  11  broad,  containing  four  pages  of  four  columns  each.  The  leaders  are  in  good  type, 
but  most  of  the  rest  is  in  so  small  a letter  as  not  easily  to  be  read,  The  number’s  date  was  May  tlth, 
1831.  It  is  declared:  “Edited,  printed  and  published  by  Ward  Stephens,  Frederick  Michael  Stokes, 
and  William  McGarvie  (sole  proprietors),  Redman’s  Court,  George  Street,  Sydney.” 

In  .January,  1832,  the  size  advanced  to  22  inches  by  14,  four  pages  of  six  columns  each.  The  motto 
still  remained,  “ Sworn  to  no  Master,  of  no  Sect  am  I.”  A deficiency  of  paper  sometimes,  as  in 
September,  October,  November  of  1832,  made  it  a couple  of  inches  shorter  in  length.  The  same 
ii'regularity  was  seen  in  18:13,  sometimes  being  an  inch  less  in  width  as  well  as  length. 

Monday  was  the  weekly  day  of  publication  till  May  17th,  1832,  when  Thursday  appeared  to  make  the 
paper  bi-weekly.  This  was  a proper  occasion  for  self-congratulation,  leading  the  editor  to  write: 
“ It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  experience  more  sincere  satisfaction  than  in  the  present  instance, 
when  our  paper,  through  the  patronage  of  the  i)ublic  and  the  kindne.ss  of  our  friends,  is  ushered  into 
the  world  for  the  first  time,  as  a journal  to  be  published  in  future  twice  a week.  Our  efforts  to 
instruct  and  amuse  have  been  unceasing;  our  arrangements  to  secure  intelligence  from  the  highest 
sources  have  been  varied  and  successful ; our  pecuniary  engagements  have  been  great,  and  our 
original  outlay  was  expensive,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who,  with  unprecedented  liberality,  have 
extended  the  right  hand  of  pati-onage  to  our  undertaking.  But  the  pleasurable  emotions  arising  from 
the  successful  issue  of  our  labours  ai’e  ample  compensation  for  our  expense  and  toil.  In  setting  out 
afresh  on  our  career,  we  cannot  but  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  we  commenced  our  labours. 
We  started  from  the  goal  with  600  subscribers.  Our  paper  was  small  in  size,  but  in  typographical 
execution  as  well  as  in  the  literary  department,  it  was  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  older  journals. 
.Numerous  subscribers  soon  flowed  in  upon  us.  We  published  various  supplements,  and  finally 
increased  the  size  of  the  jjaper,  but  were  still  unable  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  our  country  subscribers 
for  English  news  and  extracts  from  popular  periodicals  and  journals.  We  shall  not  barter  the 
increa.seU  pleasure  of  duty  fulfilled  for  the  corroding  remembrance  of  temporary  scurrilty,  or  unsparing 
abuse.” 

Reform  was  a feature  in  that  May  paper  of  18:11.  A criticism  of  public  expenditure  was  judiciously 
but  faithfully  performed.  The  surplus  was  then  £45,622,  “ which  is  a larger  sum  than  any  other 
colony  under  the  Crown  can  boast  of.”  The  period  is  looked  to  as  near  when  there  should  be  a 
representative  council ; and  when  the  Government  printing  bill  of  £1,:13S,  should  be  reduced,  by  the 
work  being  submitted  to  public  tender.  But  it  was  quite  a subject  of  congratulation  that  the  revenue 
from  spirits  and  licences,  £72,598,  should  be  “ nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  more  than  America  collected 
of  colonial  revenue  before  the  Revolution.” 

The  police,  correspondence,  and  domestic  intelligence  are  jammed  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
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with  the  smallest  of  tyj^e.  Commercial  news,  markets,  ami  some  of  the  advertisements  are  better 
favoured  ; hut  the  pressman  did  his  work  well.  There  are  four  Government  notices  and  thirty  private 
advertisements.  The  chief  foreign  news  lay  in  the  story  of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830. 

A stout  resistance  was  made  liy  the  paper  to  the  attempt  to  put  a duty  upon  foreign  corn  coming 
into  Sydney,  and  the  Government  were  warned  of  their  probable  increased  expense.  Complaint  was 
made  that  one  pa])cr  should  luxve  the  monopoly  of  impounding  advertisements.  The  £17,000  grant  to 
the  Church  and  School  Corporation  is  boldly  attacked  as  an  injustice  to  other  denominations. 

The  issue  of  July  4th,  1831,  has  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  urging  the  settle- 
ment of  the  line  country  between  the  Murray  and  the  Straits.  “I  am  firmly  of  opinion,”  he  wrote, 
“ that  if  the  country  at  Bass's  Straits  were  thrown  opcji  to  emigration,  it  would  in  a .short  tinnr  jjrove 
the  granary  of  this  colony,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sheep  countries  in  Australia.” 

Our  Editor  is  delighted  with  the  larger  and  better  paper  provided;  saying,  .January  2nd,  1832  : 
“It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction  we  are  enabled,  by  strenuous  exertions,  to  present  otn* 
readers  this  day  with  the  first  number  of  the  Sydney  Herald  of  an  enlarged  size,  and  which  will  be 
continued  to  our  subscribers  at  the  .s.ame  moderate  ixrice  formerly  charged.’ 

This  was  5s.  per  quarter,  or  (is.  3d.  if  posted  to  the  country,  but  7d.  for  a single  number. 
Advertisements  were  2s.  (id.  for  eight  lines,  with  Id.  extra  for  all  above  that  quantity. 

The  Editor,  in  his  leader,  gave  some  press  news  of  the  colonj\  He  noted  the  suspension  of  the 
Sydney  Gazclfe  on  the  deposition  of  Governor  Bligh,  and  its  revival  under  Macquarie.  The  letter  of 
“ Philo  Eree”  (Mr.  J.  F.  (Jampbell)  in  the  Gazette  of  1817,  xvas,  said  the  Herald,  “the  primary  cause  of 
Mr.  Bigge’s  commission,  Macquarie’s  removal,  the  appointment  of  the  Church  Corporation,  with  its 
immense  grants,  and  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils.” 

He  further  notices  Ho\re’s  Weekly  Ex}n-ess  in  1824,  the  Anstredian  soon  after,  the- of 
1826,  followed  by  the  early-deceased  Gleaner,  Blossom,  and  Australian  Quarterly  Journal.  He  adds: 
“ It  is  only  since  the  period  that  frequent  discussions  have  taken  place  through  the  Colonial  Press, 
that  a tolerably  fair  estimate  has  been  formed  of  our  state  and  resources  in  the  Mother  Country.” 

On  .Jauuarj"  16th,  1832,  the  paj)er  was  gratified  to,  announce  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  assured  the 
House  that  when  they  published  any  proclamation  in  provincial  newspapers,  it  should  be  in  “ those 
newspapers,  without  regard  to  their  politics,  which  had  the  largest  circulation  in  those  parts.”  The 
movement  for  a colony  in  South  Australia  was  then  first  chronicled  in  the  Sydney  Press,  though 
tixking  lour  more  years  to  mature.  During  1831  three  thousand  prisoners  had  arrived  in  19  ships.  The 
Editor  expected  that  most  of  them  “will  become  useful  servants  and  mechanics,  and  ultimately 
improved  members  of  society.” 

Printing  tenders  for  Government  woi’k  were  opened  February  2nd,  1832,  marking  a new  Press  era. 
The  Gazette  obtained  the  prize  at  £400,  about  a quarter  of  what  it  had  cost  the  State  before,  though 
far  below  prices  tendered  by  the  other  colonial  printers. 

On  February  13th  apiDeared  this  advertisement:  “The  advantages  of  advertising  in  t\\&  Sydney 
Hercdd  must  be  evident  to  the  public,  when  they  are  informed  that  it  has  nearly  eleveix  hundred 
subscribers,  which  is  considerably  more  than  any  other  Sydney  journal.”  On  the  same  day  was 
another  advertisement  of  an  appreciative  character  to  Press  proprietors : — 

“We,  the  undersigned,  friends  of  A.  E.  Hayes,  Esquire,  editor  of  the  Austredian  newspaper, 
hereby  invite  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  Public  to  meet  at  Cummings’  Hotel,  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  12  at  noon,  in  order  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  may  be  considered  most  eligible, 
for  the  expression  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  of  the  losses  and  iirivations  sustaineil 
by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  editorial  duties.” 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth  took  the  chair,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  make  up  a 
purse  for  Mr.  Hayes  from  subscriptions  of  not  more  than  one  pound  from  a subscriber. 

The  police  reports  of  the  period  were  given  in  a lively  strain.  Thus:  “William  Yellow,  as  black 
as  charcoal,  tipped  up  five  lilly  rites  to  save  himself  from  being  raised  in  the  world.”  “Charlotte 
Swivel,  for  being  in  an  elegant  resort,  discussing  a divided  kidney  and  a glass  of  gin  twist,  was 
consigned  to  the  ‘ mother  of  the  maids  ’ for  one  month.” 

Yho  Herald  had  a useful  “Sydney  General  Trade  List,”  giving  exports  and  imports  of  arrivals  and 
departures,  with  inward  and  outward  movements  of  coasting  vessels.  It  was  notified  on  March  26th, 
1832,  that  the  Herald's  country  subscribers  were  more  than  those  of  all  other  colonial  papers 
collectively.  Again  was  the  promise  given  that  the  bi-weekly  was  shortl}'  to  appear.  The  jxaper's 
views  were  then  referred  to  : “ It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recall  the  politics  or  the  general  conduct  of 
our  paper.  We  have  uniformly  acted  in  the  most  independent  manner  ; and  while  we  have  steered 
clear  of  abuse  of  private  character,  we  have  never  imputed  improper  motives  to  jniblic  men  in 
executing  public  measures.  With  a command  of  the  most  powerful  engine  for  detraction  and 
obloquy  in  our  hands,  we  have  never  abu.sed  it.” 

The  price  of  the  two  numbers  was  to  be  8s.  per  quarter  in  Sydney,  but  half-a-guinea  for  the 
country.  Advertisers  xverc  reminded  that  the  circxilation  was  then  nearly  twelve  hundred,  more  than 
of  all  other  Sydney  journals  together. 

A coming  jouiaial  is  thus  advertised.  May  7th,  1832  : “Prospectus  of  a new  weekly  newspaper,  to 
be  published  every  week,  on  a day  to  be  determined  upon,  by  Arthur  Hill.  Price  5s.  per  quarter  ; to 
he  called  Hill's  Life  in  New  South  TFoAs.  It  will  be  left  to  the  elder  journals  to  teach  jihilosophy 
and  deep  politics.  Hill's  Life  in  Nete  South  lIAAs  w ill  give  the  politics  of  the  Mother  Cour.try  and 
the  Colony  in  the  way  of  narrative  and  fact  rather  than  discussion.  'Irials — which  atVord  amusement 
as  well  as  information -will  be  fully  reported.  It  will  comprise  chiclly  matters  of  amusement.  His 
Excellency  having  sanctioned  the  ojiening  of  a Theatre  ixi  Sydney,  a space  in  Hill's  Life  will  he  set 
a])art  for  a correct  re])Oi  t of  the  amusements  of  the  house.  Select  and  original  poetry,  particularly  of 
a Immoui'ous  kind,  will  occupy  a first  ])lace,"  &c. 

A poem  on  “ The  Printer”  contains  these  lines  : — 

“Who  is  it,  gentle  reader,  who 
’I'hat  labours  hard  in  ]fieasing  you, 

By  telling  all  that's  strange  and  new. 

And  very  often  what's  untrue  '^ 

'I'lie  Jh'intcr.” 

Another  journalist ic  venture  is  advertised,  .Inly  2nd,  18;t2  : “On  an  early  day  will  he  ]iubli.shed 
the  Aiist /-alia  n I'h  rou  icle,  or  Ayrieidt  nral , (kimnwreial.  Literary,  amt  Potitiatl  Beyister,  a new 
weeklj' joui’iial,  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Ral])h  Manslield  (for  the  last  three  years  and  a half  Editor  of 
the  Sydney  Gazette." 
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The  prospectus  points  out  tliat  “ years  iift'O  there  was  in  the  Colony  hut  one  solitary  news- 

]):iper,  aiul  that  hurdened  with  the  gallinp;  impost  of  a censorship.”  The  Editor  is  styled  “ a ])ractised 
veteran  in  Australian  literature  in  botli  colonies."  We  are  told  that  “the  main  object  of  the 
AuNtmliai)  Clironich-  \y\\]  be  to  collect  loccxl  intelligence,  and  especially  such  facts  as  are,  connected 
with  the  development  and  progress  of  our  internal  resources.” 

As  to  its  sentiments  : “ Whatever  these  may  he,  they  will  he  honrufly  formed  and  frank'hj 
('.epressed . All  the  discussions  of  this  journal,  tmiching  natiunai  j)olitics,  will  he  based  on  the  axiom 
that  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  valuable,  for  the  sake  of  their  subserviency  to  the  jtopular 
welfare,  and  no  further.  The  local  government  will  be  regarded  as  a stewardshi]) ; the  iteoplc  as  its 
constitnents.  Harmless  amusement  will  be  blended  with  useful  information.  The  terms,  5s.  per 
(piarter." 

Notice  is  also  directed  by  the  Herald  to  a “Moral  Poem”  comi)osed  on  the  voyage  to  Sydney ; 
and  a “Latin  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Australian  College.”  The  farmers’  petition 
to  the  Council  to  prohibit  brewing  from  sugar,  so  as  to  promote  the  growth  of  corn,  was  defended  by  a 
corresj)ondent,  who  signed  himself  “John  Bull,  and  a lover  of  goo(l  beer.”  He  told  the  jniblic  of  his 
success  in  a beer  he  made,  “of  which  no  man  could  drink  half  a gallon  and  leave  the  house. 

The  Editor  of  the  Ausfralian  Chi'onicle  advertised  for  an  expression  of  his  subscribers’ views  as 
to  Friday  or  Saturday  being  the  day  of  publication.  “The  New  South  Wales  Calendar  and  General 
Post  OlHce  Directory  ” came  forth  in  1832. 

The  earliest  theatrical  iidvertisement  appeared  August  20th,  1832:  “Theatre  Royal,  Sydney. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  me  a licence  for  a Theatre  in 
Sydney,  for  which  I shall  for  ever  feel  thankful,  and  as  the  fittings  up  of  an  establishment  of  this 
description  will  be  attended  with  considerable  e.xpenses  as  to  scenery,  properties,  dresses  and 
decorations,  the  provirietor  purposes  sliortly  to  give  his  ‘ At  Home,’ to  which  his  Excellency  has  also 
been  pleased  to  grant  permission,  for  the  puritose  to  enable  the  advertiser  to  accomplish  his  object  in 
view.  I am  satisfied  that  the  pitblic  arc  aware  of  my  losses  in  attem])ting  to  introduce  into  Australia 
a species  of  amusement  both  moral  and  entertaining,  and  that,  too,  at  mj^  individual  ex])ense.  The 
very  liberal  patronage  of  a generous  public  the  advertiser  does  not  question,  and  he  respectfully  begs 
to  acquaint  them,  that,  for  a few  nights  only,  he  intends  being  ‘At  Home’  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Sydne5^ — (Signed)  Barnett  Levy.’’ 

“ Levy  at  Home”  was  celebrated  September  10th,  1832,  at  the  Royal  Assembly  Rooms.  It  was- 
reputed  an  imitation  of  the  “At  Homes”  held  by  Mr.  Matthews,  consisting  of  amusing  songs  and 
recitations.  Admission  was  os.  Mr.  B.  Levejq  olios  Levy,  hinted  : “On  so  arduous  an  undertaking 
it  is  hoped  no  repetition  of  the  songs  will  be  called  for.” 

A supplement,  September  20th,  has  an  advertisement  of  six  columns,  close  print,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lang,  re  his  difference  with  the  Council  of  the  Australian  College,  fine  advei'tised  his  teaching^ 
“ shorthand,  as  it  is  written  by  the  London  reporters,  in  four  lessons  of  an  hour  each— two-thirds  of 
the  words  in  any  discourse  are  written  with  a single  stroke  of  a pen.” 

Printing  troubles  are  described  in  an  advertisement  of  October  8th  by  the  Editor  of  the  Australian 
Chronicle.  He  “begs  to  express  to  his  numerous  subscribers  his  regret  that  his  endeavours  to  procure,, 
either  in  this  or  in  the  sister  colony,  an  adequate  supply  of  printing  materials  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. To  this  circumstance  alone  is  the  delay  of  his  publication  attidbutable.  But  he  has  the  pleasure 
to  add,  that  he  has  ordered  from  London  a complete  stock  of  entirely  new  type  and  other  materials  ; 
and  having  formed  a connection  with  a gentleman  in  the  printing  business,  he  will  be  enabled,  in  the 
course  of  a few  months,  to  bring  out  his  journal  in  the  first  style  of  typographical  respectability.” 

The  Herald  of  October  25th  had  some  curious  specimens  of  English  ignorance  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Hume  declared  the  colonists  were  under  the  blackest  tyrann}'.  Lord  Howick  publicly  defended 
Governor  Arnold.  By  Mr.  Dixon,  “Botany  Bay,  wdth  its  dense  population,  is  represented  as  the 
focus  of  disaffection,  and  the  flame  is  said  to  be  raging  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray.”  The  London- 
Aflas  declared  that  New  South  Wciles  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  were  abandoned  by  all  judicious 
settlers,  and  that  possessions  there  are  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol. 

Postal  charges  on  newspapers  are  noted  in  an  advertisement  from  E.  S.  Hall,  of  the  Monitor,  in 
November,  when  annonneing  his  two  papers  a week  at  fourpence  instead  of  ninepence,^  leaving 
country  subscribers  to  settle  with  their  local  postmaster  for  jjostage.  “It  is  to  be  hoped,”  said  he, 
“ that  on  petition,  the  present  Government  of  New  South  Wales  will  not  continue  the  tax  of  postage 
on  newspapers,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  late  great  reductions  in  their  price,  the  said  tax  now 
amounts  to  one-fourth  of  their  value.” 

The  Theati’e  Royal  announced,  for  the  Christmas  Holidays,  “Black-eyed  Susan,”  “Monsieur 
Tonson,”  and  the  “ Tale  of  Mystery.”  Boxes,  5s. ; pit,  3s.  Dr.  Lang  advertised,  December  13th,  1832, 
a meeting  of  Presbyterians  to  form  a Presbjffeiy. 

With  the  new-  year,  1833,  the  Editor  has  to  express  thanks  for  past  favours.  “ We  have,”  said  he, 
“ .spared  no  cost  or  labour  to  give  etfect  to  the  extensive  and  increased  means  at  our  command.  In  a 
few  months  we  shall  be  enabled  to  increase  the  rpiantity  of  matter,  without  additional  expense  to  our 
subscribers.” 

A poem  called  “Australia”  w'as  to  be  published  by  subscription  at  5s.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall  addressed 
a notice  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Weekly  Observer  : “Mr.  Arthur  Hill  having  suspended  the  publica- 
tion of  his  journal,  the  Weekly  Observer,  late  Hill's  Life,  I beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  transmit  to  your 
several  addresses  Saturday’s  co]iy  of  my  journal,  the  Sydney  Monitor,  chargeable  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  Weeliy  Observer,  namely,  five  shillings  per  cpiarter.” 

The  four  pages  are  continued  in  the  He  redd  for  1833,  though  w it  h more  freq'aent  sup))lements  of 
two  irigcs.  Monday  aud  Thui'sday  are  the  days  of  publication.  A])ology  is  offered  in  the  last  paper 
of  that  j'e.ai’  for  the  omission  of  much  news,  and  even  some  advertisements,  “ owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  advertisements  and  the  length  of  the  “ Government  Gazette.”  The  Editor  then  remarks  : “ On  the 
arrival,  however,  of  the  ‘Martha,’  which  is  daily  expected,  we  intend  to  enlarge  this  journal,  w-heir 
we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  insert  all  their  favours,  but  also  to  give  such  an  extensive  variety  of 
information  as  will  retain  for  the  Sydiiey  Herald  that  extensive  patronage  which  it  has  hitherto  so 
pre-eminently  enjoyed.” 

For  January,  18:14,  we  have  the  four  pages,  with  a supplement  usually,  and  a i)a]ier  22  ir.ches  by 
141  and  15  inches,  one  supplement  of  two  pages  being  nearly  23  inches  long.  On  March  3rd  Ihe  pa])er 
is  23A  by  18,  four  i)ages  of  seven  columns  each.  Monday  and  Thursday  are  still  the  days  of  iss>ie. 
Sui)plements,  however,  are  rare.  Prices  remained  the  same.  Paper  was  not  consistent  in  quality  or 
size.  Thus,  it  was  24  inches  by  18  inches  December  8th,  but  22f  inches  iiy  17  inches  three  days  after, 
though  restored  to  full  extent  on  the  l5th  inst. 


EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PRESS. 


The  order  of  IKM  is  curried  on  in  ]8Ii5,  four  pages  upon  Monday  and  Thur.sday. 

In  the  last  number  for  IKij  is  advertised  the  Ansfrnlinn  Mnr/azine,  whicli  Avas  to  ajApear  in 
•Tanuary,  hS;t(i,  as  a inontlily,  under  tiie  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  Steplien,  price  half-a-crown.  It  is  added  : 
“The  pro])rietoi-s  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  advertising  tlieir  intention,  to  detail  at  length  the  plan 
Avhich  it  is  proj)osed  to  pursue,  still  less  to  make  any  pledge  as  to  the  opinions  on  political  or  other 
.subjects  Avhich  they  may  hereafter  adopt.” 

The  enlargement  of  the  Monitor  Avas  then  advertised  by  Mr.  Hall,  Avho  returns  his  thanks  for  ten 
years’  .support.  “ Mr.  Hall’s  principles,”  he  states,  “ with  re.spect  to  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
Emancipist.s,  and  the  fcAv  rights  which  the  laAV  leaves  to  the  j)risoner,  remain  unaltered.”  Yet  he 
Avrites : “The  undersigned  Avill  neA'er  consent  to  draAv  a line  hetAA'een  the  emigrants  and  freed 
prisoners,  merely  as  such.  He  considers  the  free  and  freed  as  one  class,  possessing  equal  rights.” 

Though  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  limited  space  to  go  beyond  the  few  early  years  of  the.  Herald's 
career,  some  notices  of  this  paper  may  he  cited.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  Her(dd,  a weekly  Trade  List 
and  Shimnncf  Gazette  Avas  started  in  1848,  though  ultimately  merging  into  the  Sydney  Mail,  in  1860, 
as  the  tVeckly  Herald." 

Gordon  and  Gotch’s  Handbook  kindly  says  : “ The  paper  has  ueA-er  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying 
itself  Avith  any  particular  party  that  may  be  in  poAver,  but  has  always  held  itself  free  to  criticise  and 
condemn,  or  to  support,  as  it  has  thought  necessary,  in  the  public  interest.”  It  had  the  valued  aid  of 
Mr.  G.  O’Shaughnessy,  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Mansfield,  and  of  the  able  ReA%  John  West  in  its  earlier 
years. 

The  Rca\  Dr.  Lang,  a A^ery  Bedouin  of  the  political  press,  had  no  kind  opinion  of  the  Herald, 
Avhen  he  could  Avrite : “The  present  proprietors  of  this  paper  are  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Fairfax,  the 
former  a High  Church  Puseyite,  the  latter  a deacon  among  the  Independents,  but  both  uneducated 
and  mercenary  men,  who  have  no  idea  beyond  that  of  gain,  and  Avho  liaA'e  uniformly  been  opposed  to 
eA’erything  like  popular  freedom  and  the  rights  of  men.  Their  principal  Avriter  for  many  years  past 
has  been  the  ReA*.  Ralph  Mansfield,  a Wesleyan  preacher.”  He  then  gives  some  doggerel,  reflecting, 
in  coarse  language,  upon  the  last-named  Editor ; the  first  Averse  being — 

“Ye  freemen  and  bondmen  and  ticket-of -leavers. 

Ye  Sydney  insolvents  and  Sydney  receivers. 

Ye  men  that  can  do  the  boys,  list  to  my  story. 

Of  a Methodist  preacher  ail  in  his  glory.” 

Mr.  Barton  has  a capital  notice  of  the  Herald  in  his  “ Literature  of  Noaa' South  Wales.”'  But  it 
was  to  the  tact,  energy,  and  business  capacities  of  Mr.  Fairfax  that  the  paper  Avas  mainly  indebted  for 
its  safe  passage  through  tempestuous  Aveather,  its  prosperous  Avay  AA'ith  more  propitious  gales. 

Born  in  WarAvick,  1804,  suffering  in  trade  for  liberal  opinions  in  Leamington,  he  AA’ent  Avith  his 
family  to  Sydney  in  1838.  Avvliile  engaged  at  the  public  library,  he  spent  otf-hours  in  the  Herald 
printing  office.  Xo  less  prudent  than  skilful,  he  Avas  eA^entually  able,  by  union  Avith  the  reporter,  Mr. 
Kemp,  to  secure  the  paper.  Here  his  untiring  energies  and  commercial  ability  had  full  play,  and 
received  abundant  reAvard.  A Ausit  to  England  in  1851  Avas  the  occasion  for  a full  payment  of  old 
•obligations,  and  the  procuring  of  better  press  materials.  The  gold  fields  placed  the  Herald  on  an 
eminence  as  safe  as  it  Avas  honourable.  Mr.  Fairfax  Avas  essentially  a AA  orker  for  the  public  good. 
He  laboured  to  establish  the  Mutual  ProAudent  Institution,  to  liberalize  the  State  school  system,  to 
extend  freedom  AA'ithovit  revolution,  and  to  favour  all  religious  moA'ements  that  raised  humanity.  He 
died  in  June,  1877,  in  the  esteem  of  fellow-colonists,  having  successfully  outlived  all  “ Early  Struggles 
of  the  Australian  Press.” 

The  Neaa'  South  Wales  Magazine  had  its  birth  August  1st,  1833.  It  Avas  of  small  octavo  size, 
containing  sixty-four  pages,  printed  by  Ann  HoAve  for  the  sole  proprietor,  Ralph  Mansfield. 

The“AAant  Coureur,”  as  the  introduction  Avas  styled,  had  these  remarks:  “Our  first  number 
is  noAv  before  the  Public,  and  as  specimens  are  better  than  professions,  Ave  might  leaA’e  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  future  character  of  the  Ne'ir  Sovfh  Wales  Magazine.  But  the  A-alue 
of  a house  cannot  be  estimated  by  a brick  taken  from  its  Avails  ; and,  although  our  present  publication 
is  one  for  Avhich  Ave  haA-e  no  cause  to  blush,  Ave  Avould  beg  our  patrons  to  regard  it  as  merelj'  the  first 
stone  of  a superstructure  on  Avhich  Ave  trust.  Such  of  our  contributors  as  have  had  time  to  prepare 
their  lucubrations,  luiA-e  laboured  comparatiA-ely  in  the  dark,  and  Avith  materials  procured  entirely 
by  themselves.  The  Avork  for  Avhich  they  Avere  providing  Avas  not  before  them — it  Avas  only  in  ]}osse — 
its  shape,  its  spirit,  its  cast  of  thought  Avas  not  there^to  stimulate  and  to  guide.  The  AY?r  South 
JVales  Magazine  Avill  not  be  Avedded  to  any  party,  but  Avill  endeavour  to  maintain  the  position  of  an 
impartial  umpire.  The  Magazine  Avill  thus  form,  not  a nucleus  of  homogeneous  principles  or  preju- 
dices, Avorked  up  or  softenecl  doAvn  to  a standard  prcAiously  fixed  by  the  Editor,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  arena  accessible  to  all  seekers  after  truth,  Avherc  they  may  challenge  and  obtain  ‘a  fair  field  and 
no  favour.’” 

The  frontispiece  is  a particularly  Avell-cxecuted  engraving  of  the  courses  of  the  RiA-ers  HaAvkes- 
bury,  Warragamba,  &c.,  to  illustrate  the  account  of  that  region.  There  is  a story  of  the  Aborigines, 
a notice  of  Australian  Literatm-e,  articles  on  the  Transportation  System,  Natural  History,  and  the 
Trigonometrical  SurA'ey  of  the  Colony,  a poem  on  Australia,  “A  Day  Avith  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  and  the 
Historical  Register  of  the  Colony’s  Government.  The  eighth  number  came  out  in  February,  1834. 

In  the  Preface  to  Volume  I.  Ave  read  : “ This  publication  Avas  undertaken  as  an  experiment,  and 
as  an  experiment  from  Avhich  many  Avould  have  been  deterred  by  the  fate  of  proA'ious  trials.  Several 
Avorks  of  a similar  character  Avere  started  at  difi'erent  times  some  years  ago ; but  it  Avas  found  that 
the  reading  public  Avas  then  too  scanty  to  all'ord  them  adequate  support,  and  their  proprietors  having 
sustained  no  small  pecuniary  loss,  they  Avere  discontinued.”  But  this  attempt,  like  the  others,  proved 
unfortunate. 

In  May,  1821,  Avas  the  Australian  Magazine,  a Compendium  of  Beligions,  Literary,  and  Mis- 
ccllaneoHs  tnteUigenee,  printed  by  George  IIoAve.  It  had  thirty-tAvo  pages,  costing  fifteen  pence  the 
copy.  It  Avas  little  Avorth,  and  soon  exi)ircd.  There  Avas  a good  A usiralian  Magazine  in  18118. 

“ THE  SURVEYOR-GENERAL.” 

It  was  in  May,  18:13,  that  Mr.  N.  L.  Kentish,  a Government  Snn’eyor,  adA-ertised  in  the  Sydney 
Heredd  the  long  i)rospectus  of  h'in  Sunday  Xeir.sjni per  (uid  Magazine,  including  a History  of  Australia, 
and  a poem.  Some  extracts  therefrom  will  have  an  interest  now: — 
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early  struggles  of  the  AUSTRALIAN  PRESS. 

“The  l!>i( rrci/ur-Gni('ir(l,  or  General  Surveyor,  not  of  ‘all  the  located  and  nnlocated  lands,  road.s 
bridges,  and  public  works  within  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,’  b\it  of  all  public  institutions 
and  public  characters,  in  particular  of  the  Press,  comprehending  a Sin-i-ry  of  the  religious,  moi-al 
aiid  political,  internal  and  commercial  state  of  atlairs  in  Australia  and  of  Lritish  and  European 
politics  ; with  miscellaneons  matter  of  iunuseinent  or  information,  designed,  as  f<u’  as  ])riicticable  in  a 
X'cwspaper,  ‘to  blend  both  profit  and  delight  in  one,’  including  ‘ Poet’s  Corner.’  This  jtajter,  which 
will  be  literally  iledicated  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  Public,  it  is  obviously  made  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  Public  to  support. 

“The  SuriTi/or-dencrat  will  consist  of  sixteen  quarto  pages,  four  of  which  will  bo  devoted 
exclusively  as  a Magazine  to  Religion  tind  Morality,  entitled  ‘ The  Christian.’  Four  more  pages  will 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  Australian  Affairs.  The  first  four  and  four  last  pages  will  be  devoted  to 
INfiscellanics.  The  Religions  and  Moral  publication,  as  it  will  be  quite  original,  will  be,  as  the 
Apostles  were,  ‘ sent  forth  to  all  the  world.’  At  pi’eseiit  there  is  no  such  periodical  in  existence  in 
Australia,  where,  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  religion  and  morality  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb." 

He  took  the  occasion  to  make  the  Ptiblic  acquainted  with  his  qualifications,  which,  truly  enough, 
were  respectable,  as  was  his  personal  character.  His  mode  of  conducting  business  might  attord  a. 
hint  to  other  projectors  of  newspapers : — “ These  are  the  terms  : One  shilling  each  number,  or  two 
guineas  per  annum,  postage  free;  but  the  names  of  Subscribers  will  be  carefully  registered  as- 
received,  and  when  the  number  amounts  to  .500,  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
100  Subscribers ; when  they  amount  to  700,  25  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  second  100; 
when  they  <amount  to  1,000,  25  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  500 ; and  12.>  per  cent,  from 
the  said  1,000." 

Though  the  Surveyor-General  never  appeared,  Mr.  Kentish  did  bring  out  the  bi-weekly  paper 
under  another  title,  the  Sydney  Times.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  invidious  indirectly  to  per- 
petuate his  disagreement  with  his  former  official  head  of  the  Survey  Department. 

Mr.  Kentish,  the  originator  of  this  paper,  a man  of  honour  and  character,  was  generally  regarded 
as  talented  and  enterprising,  but  neither  judicious  nor  patient.  In  establi.shing  the  Times  in  Ib^,  he 
set  up  the  loftiest  ideal,  and  was  actuated  by  pure  and  enlightened  motives  ; but  his  susceptibility  of 
temperament,  and  his  unpractical  methods  of  procedure,  exposed  him  to  continual  sources  of  irritation, 
and  thwarted  his  most  energetic  resolves. 

The  Sydney  Times  was  presented  on  Friday,  August  15th,  1834,  in  four  pages,  twenty  inches  by 
fourteen,  five  columns  <x  page,  and  was  to  be  a bi-weekly.  The  type  was  generally  small.  The  price 
was  2d.  per  copy,  or  4s.  4d.  the  quarter  for  Sydney  subscribers,  6s.  Cd.  for  country  ones.  To  encourage 
advertisers,  there  was  an  assurance  given  of  a circulation  of  2,000,  while  a copy  of  the  first  number 
was  left  at  every  house  in  town.  For  eight  lines  the  charge  to  advertisers  rvas  half-a-crown,  with  a. 
penny  for  each  line  in  excess.  No.  1 had  sixty-four  advertisements. 

Its  Leader  said  : “ Whilst  ‘ open  to  all  parties,’ we  trust  that  our  independence  of  principle  will 
uphold  us  in  being  ‘influenced  by  none.’  Whilst  the  several  Colonial  Newspapers  with  which  we 
aspire  to  the  connection  of  a junior  contemporary  are  principally  filled,  for  the  edification  of  their 
readers,  with  the  highly  interesting  subjects  of  ‘Horrible  Systems,’  and  abuse,  personality  and 
recrimination  towards  each  other,  dealt  out  with  or  without  humour,  with  or  without  acrimony, 
with  or  without  egotism,  with  or  without  discretion,  it  shall  be  our  chief  aiin  and  our  unremitting 
endeavour  to  ‘ Advance  Australia,’  by  which  we  mean  simply  to  promote  the  informatioji,  and,  with 
it,  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  ‘the  Land  we  live  in,’  by  emulating  the  better 
portion  of  the  Free  Press  of  our  accomplished  Mother  Country.” 

“THE  SYDNEY  TIMES.’’ 

The  Conductor  declares  for  “ a temperate,  but  unshackled  discussion  of  all  public  men  and 
measures.”  Upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  day,  it  is  asserted:  “We  are  convinced  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  Emancipists  displaj^  a feeling  towards  the  side  of  Imnour  and  superiority  in 
preference  to  that  of  vice  and  degradation.”  Possessed  of  this  worthy  idea,^^  Mr.  Kentish  truly 
believed  that  “A  Prisoners’  Journal  will  therefore  be  but  indifferently  su])ported.” 

Future  literarj'  and  moral  plans  are  thus  dealt  with  in  an  Editorial  notice:  “'The  Public  is 
respectfully  informed  that  the  Stinday  Mayazine  will  be  resumed  and  published  with  regularitj" 
as  soon  as  a certain  number  of  Subscribers  shall  be  obtained  from  the  country,  to  add  to  about  15t> 
names  already  entered  in  Sydney.  This  being  the  fli’st  imblication  attempted  in  Australia  having  for 
its  object  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  and  principles,  and  the  promotion  of  social 
morality,  it  is  early  hoped  that  the  Christian  will  be  supported  bj^  all  who  wish  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Australia  in  respectability  of  character.” 

The  Times  was  printed  by  William  Jones  for  the  Editor,  Proprietor,  and  Publisher,  Nathaniel 
Lipscomb  Kentish.  On  September  30th,  1834,  thii-teen  columns  ont  of  twenty  were  filled  with 
advertisements,  and  the  list  of  Subscribers  reached  1,130.  Subsequently  this  comparison  was  made  : 
7’( mes,  1,371  subscriljers ; Herald  (possibly),  823  ; Monitor,  b'il  \ Australian,  Gazette,  then  called 
the  PWso?ie/‘6'’ /'’/•('on/,  at  the  very  utmost,  333.  The;Editor  modestly  notified  : “ Our  character  being- 
established  as  the  vehicle  of  the  Australian  Muse,  in  justice  to  our  readers  and  ourselves,  we  are 
compelled  to  select  for  our  “Poet’s  Corner”  such  pieces  only  as  will  do  credit  to  our  reputation.” 

A.  Sydney  Times  Extraordinary  was  issued  Monday,  July  2nd,  1838,  price  half-a-crown,  though 
only  four  pages  of  six  columns  each,  with  no  advertisements.  Mr.  Kentish’s  address  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants occupied  three  and  a-half  columns,  and  his  Memorial  to  the  Queen,  upon  Colonial  Affairs,  six 
columns.  There  was,  also,  the  reprint  of  five  of  his  Leaders  in  the  Times. 

But  the  Extraordinary  was  a notice  of  I’etirement,  for  it  added  : “As  an  Editor  and  Publisher 
here,  or  in  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  duty  of  a Coloniixl  or  Emigration  Agent,  the  undersigned 
will,  so  soon  as  opportunity  may  serve,  respectfully  ask  for  the  support  of  all  who  may  deem  him 
worthy  of  being  employed  in  their  service.”  At  the  same  time  he  .sent  the  Subscribers  his  card  as 
Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  .soliciting  engagements.  But  the  “Early  Struggles  of  the  Press”  appear 
in  the  following:  “To  our  Subscribers — It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  the  Public  that  thc_^  acting 
manager  for  the  Proprietors  of  this  Paper  has  been  annoyed — in  fact,  mined — foi’  want  ot  £45  whilst 
£1,300  or  £1,4(XJ  were  upon  his  books,  of  which  £1,0(K)  or  £1,200  still  remain  unpaid. _ Had  the  Editor 
inserted  advertisements,  he  would  have  been  bound  in  honour  to  circulate  2,.500  copies  of  this 
Pulilication,  upon  the  faith  of  which  pledge  they  were  sent  to  him;  but  publishing  none,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  oien.  Accordingly,  he  begs  to  present  a copy  to  each  of  his 
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Snh.sfi-ihers,  fuul  to  them  only.  The  re.shlue  he  will  forward  to  Enghuul  (in  (he  liope.  of  their  being  of 
greater  .serx  icc  there  than  hero  in  tliis  country),  except  stxch  as  may  be  applietl  for  at  tlie  Times  Office 
at  half-a-crown  eacli." 

“ THE  COLONIST.” 

Tills  “ Weekly  Journal  of  Politics,  Commerce,  Agidculture,  Literature,  Science,  and  Religion,” 
came  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  talented,  hut  belligerent,  first  Preshy  ter  i;in  clergyman  of  Australia, 
Dr.  Lang.  Soine  may  remark  that,  in  the  subjects  to  he  treated.  Politics  stood  first  and  Religion  last. 
Still,  great  merit  is  due  to  Dr.  Ijang  for  his  advocacy  of  moral  duties,  and  his  denunciation  of  vice. 
He  was  ardently  devoted  to  Australia,  and,  perhajis,  did  more  for  its  social  and  political  advancement 
than  any  other  colonist. 

Though  his  hand  was  ever  present  in  the  paper,  we  read  that  it  was  “Edited,  Printed,  and 
I’uhlisheil  by  Kenneth  Mnnro,  sole  Proprietor,  Australian  College  Buildings,  Sydney.”  Tlie  eight 
small  pages  carried  each  four  columns.  The  subscription  was  6s.  Od.  per  quarter ; advertisements, 
2s.  (id.  for  eight  lines.  The  thirty-three  advertisements  in  the  first  number  (.January  1st,  18.3.5)  are  of 
a very  general  character ; the  Australian  College  and  Dr.  Lang’s  books  being  prominent  among  them. 
The  first  iiumber  has  an  Introduction  of  nearly  eight  columns ; Sir  John  Herschel’s  beautiful  Address 
to  the  Windsor  Libraiy,  of  five  columns;  Religious  Intelligence,  four  columns;  two  columns  on 
Colonial  Statistics,  and  one  column  on  Colonial  Exports. 

The  Address  to  the  Public  has,  of  course,  much  to  say  of  Dr.  Lang.  It  speaks  of  the  opposition  of 
tlm  Gazette,  .1  ast ralirni,  and  Monitor  to  his  favourite  College  Scheme,  and  to  his  Scotch  immigrants. 
’We  are  told  that,  “ To  keep  the  Australian  College  above  water,  Dr.  Lang  was  obliged  to  sell  two 
valuable  properties  belonging  to  his  family  in  Sydney.”  Then  we  have  this  dash  at  the.  He  redd ; 
“ But  the  Editors  ot  the  Huehiei/  Hercdd — those  young  men  who  place  all  their  glory  in  moderation, 
forsooth,  who  are  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories,  that  is,  have  no  fixed  principles  either  in  politics  or 
anything  else,  but  who  alwaj's  look  how  the  wind  blows  before  they  write,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  before  they  print  what  hapjiens  to  be  written  for  them — allowed  the  Australian  College  to  be 
all  but  put  down,  and  Dr.  Lang  to  be  all  but  sacrificed,  without  saying  a syllable  to  prevent  either 
one  or  the  other.” 

The  Address  says  ; “The  Public  may  rest  assured  that  the  Colonist  Newspaper  has  not  been  got 
up  as  a mere  money-niakiug  speculation  by  one  or  more  hopeful  ailventurers  bred  merely  to  the 
printing  business,  who  emp)loy  some  good-natured  person  to  write  for  them  from  behind  the 
•curtain,  and  whose  whole  and  sole  object  is  to  establish  themselves  in  a profitable  concern,  to 
fill  their  sheets  with  advertisements,  and  to  sell  as  many  copies  of  it  as  possible.  It  will  not  be  the 
mere  organ  of  a party  taught  to  repeat  its  parrot  notes  agreeably  to  a lesson  jireviously  got  by  heart. 
The  political  j^rinciples  of  the  Colonist  will  exhibit  themselves  in  the  meting  out  of  impartial  justice, 
both  to  the  Government  and  the  Public.  It  will  assume  the  measures  of  Government  to  be  right  till 
they  are  proved  to  be  wrong.  It  will  lend  its  influence  towards  the  attainment  of  Liberal  institu- 
tions, or,  in  other  words  a House  of  Assembly  for  this  Colony.” 

The  press  employed  in  printing  the  Colonist  is  declared  to  be  “ a Columbian  press,  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Clj’mer  and  Dixon,  of  London,  and  the  largest,  in  all  probability,  that  has 
•ever  crossed  the  Line.  The  type  is  new  and  in  excellent  order,  including  a large  supply  of  book  and 
jobbing  type,  as  well  as  Greek  founts ; it  being  intended  to  print  class-books,  &c.,  for  schools  and 
colleges  generally  throughout  the  territory.” 

Number  2 opens  with  a slashing  leader  on  “The  Emigration  Job  ” in  eight  and  a-half  columns. 
The  Temperance  Society  is  allowed  two  columns  ; and  the  review  of  Dr.  Lang’s  History  of  the  Colony, 
copied  from  the  Printing  Machine,  of  London,  takes  over  more  than  three  columns,  to  be  continued. 
The  advertisements  occupy  eight  columns  of  the  thirty-two.  The  following  issue,  on  the  third 
Thursdaj^  of  Januarjq  leads  off  wdth  “Emigration,  and  No  Job.”  A piece  called  “Rum  Poetry” 
thus  begins : — 

“Let  the  devotee  extol  thee. 

And  thy  wondrous  virtues  sum  ; 

By  the  worst  of  names  I'll  call  thee, 

O,  thou  hydra-monster.  Rum  ! ” 

Long  leaders  on  Education  next  engage  the  writer.  A meeting  of  the  Australian  School  Society 
Branch  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  reported,  February  5th.  At  it  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McEncroe  declared  that  his  Church  of  Rome  had  ever  been  most  solicitous  for  the  teaching  of  the 
young,  though  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  whole  Bible  in  schools.  The  T'o/onisf  remarked  ; “Mr. 
McEncroe,  as  an  Irishman,  naturally  wishes  that  this  colony  should  henceforth  and  for  ever  be  treated 
as  an  Irish  colony,  and  not  as  a British  nation.”  Scottish  religious  affairs  are  well  set  forth. 

Dr.  Lang  early  fell  foul  of  the  Herald,  saying:  “ When  attacked  by  that  Paper  a few  weeks  ago, 
I wrote  a letter  to  the  Editors  explaining  the  circumstances  out  of  which  that  most  unmerited 
attack  had  arisen  ; but  the  greedy  creatures  would  not  insert  it  unless  it  should  be  paid  for  as  an 
advertisement.” 

In  March,  under  the  head  of  “ The  Bible,  a safe  book  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  evei-y 
.standing,”  there  is  a vigorous  charge  at  the  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathornc,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Vicar.  The  various  professions  are  discussed  in  several  numbers.  Coming  to  the  Literary  Profession, 
Dr.  Lang  has  something  personal  to  remark  : — 

“ Fortunately  for  onrselves,  however,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  Public,  we  care  little  for  personal 
vituperation.  And  lest  any  of  our  contemporaries,  who  delight  in  blackguardism  and  abuse,  should 
feel  themselves  under  any  restraint  in  writing  about  us,  we  beg  to  inform  them  for  their  future  comfort 
that,  whatever  lengths  they  may  go  to  in  that  way,  they  cannot  possibly  incur  any  danger  of  an  action 
at  law  from  any  of  the  parties  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  this  paper,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  our  in-inciples  to  prosecute  any  man  merely  for  defamation  of  character.” 

In  that  article  is  this  reference  to  the  Sydnexj  Gazette : “ It  was  spbject  to  the  most  rigid  censor- 
ship, and  when  Governor  Bligh’s  authority  was  subverted  by  the  Avorthies  of  the  lU2ml  Regiment 
(New  South  Wales  corps)  its  publication  was  altogether  suspended,  the  insurrectionary  government 
rightly  conceiving  that  the  less  that  was  said  of  them  the  better.  In  so  far  as  the  getting  up  of  the 
Sydneg  Gazette  depended  on  its  founder,  Mr.  George  Howe,  it  Avas  a temperate  and  creditable  Paper — 
submissive,  of  course,  to  a degree  of  absolute  servility,  to  the  Colonial  Government,  but  in  other 
resiiects  by  no  means  oti’ensive  to  the  community.  . . '.  In  the  year  1824  the  Colonial  Press  Avas 

relieved  from  the  cen.sorshij),  but  the  Gazette  continued  as  obseipiious  and  as  servile  to  the  Govern. 
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mcMit  ;is  ever,  and  was  condueted,  till  the  late  Editor's  sudden  death  in  the  month  of  January,  as 
if  the  Editor's  situation  had  been  that  of  mastifl'to  his  E.Kcellency." 

Again;  “ At  Mr.  Howe's  death  i\\ti  Cazefte  was  a splendid  proi)erty,  realising,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  n])wards  of  £;i,(Xt()  j)cr  annum.  Under  Mr.  Mansfield's  management  it  fell  oil', 
however,  considerably."  He  added,  respecting  the  Herald:  “ That  paper  was  estahlished  at  the 
suggestion  of  a literary  man  in  the  colony  solely  in  consecinence  of  the  notorious  mismanagement 
of  the  Gazelle,  and  the  unprincipled  recklessness  that  distinguished  the  opposition  Press  at  the  i)eriod 
we  refer  to." 

Of  the  AnMrnUati,  he  reported  : “ As  long  as  it  continued  to  be  m.anaged  by  Mr.  Wentworth  and 
Dr.  Warden,  although  its  spirit  and  principles  were  altogether  opposed  to  those  wliich  Christianity 
inculcates,  it  was  an  ably  conducted  and  powerful  paper.  From  the  time,  however,  when  its  propei-ty 
was  disposed  of  to  four  Sydnej’  auctioneers,  to  the  present  time,  when  it  rejoices  in  the  maiiagemcnt 
of  two  colonial  attorneys,  it  has  altogether  failed  to  occupy  that  place." 

Of  the  Monilor,  under  Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Lang  writes:  “The  principles  of  that  Paper  liave  been, 
perhaps,  still  more  e.xceptionable  than  those  of  any  other  Paper  in  the  colony.  Educated  as  a 
Protestant,  and  giving  himself  o>it  even  as  a teacher  of  religion  in  this  colony,  Mr.  Hall  has  at  one 
time  been  strongly  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Deists,  and  at  another  doing  all  he  could  to  recommend 
the  delusions  and  the  moral  desolation  of  Popery  to  this  comnmnity.  This  was  doubtless  all  in  the 
way  of  trade.  As  for  Mr.  H.'s  patriotism,  it  is  like  Anacreon’s  locks,  an  absolute  nonentity.”  It 
was  rather  unnecessary  for  the  Doctor  to  add:  “"We  utterly  disclaim  all  personal  and  resentful 
feelings  in  the  preceding  remarks."  He  was  only  actuated,  in  thought,  by  a high  sense  of  duty  in  that 
criticism. 

“Errors  in  the  Press”  is  dealt  with  by  another  in  the  Colonitil  of  May  7th.  He  notes  many 
typographical  errors  in  the  Gazelle,  and  regards  the  A iislralian  as  “a  blunderer  of  the  fii’st  water.”' 
He  declares  the  Monitor  “ jirints  on  any  paper  that  comes  to  hand — crown,  demy,  or  royal— and  when 
these  cannot  be  had,  pastes  two  pieces  together,  a)ul  tells  his  subscribers  that  he  is  expecting  .supplies- 
from  England.”  The  Herald  was  “ chielly  made  up  of  extracts  from  old  newspapers  and  older 
periodicals,”  and  therefore  is  more  correct  than  it  dealing  with  “ cramped  pieces  of  penmanship.” 

First  once  a week,  the  Colonist  became  afterwarcls  a bi-weekly,  but  it  ultimately  sank,  like  so 
nianj’  others  had  done,  in  ItUO.  While  admitting  the  fierceness  with  which  the  paper  attacked,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  its  battles  were  generally  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  for  the  well-being 
of  the  colonists.  The  Press  was  certainly  elevated  and  purified  by  the  John  Knox  of  Australia. 

“ THE  ATLAS.” 

This  Paper,  started  November  30th,  1844,  as  a twelve-paged  weekly,  though  only  living  four  years, 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  political  circles.  It  was  the  powerful  organ  of  the  policy  of  Squatters, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Governor  Gipps,  who  sought  to  restrain  the  Lords  of  the  Wastes.  Among  its 
able  writers  were  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  then  a Sydney  barrister,  and  one  of  the  most  caustic  of  critics, 
whether  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  British  Parliamojits  or  as  contributor  to  the  Sydney  Atlas  and 
the  London  Times.  Others  on  the  Atlas  came  afterwards  forward  as  distinguished  statesmen  and 
accomplished  debaters — as  Messrs.  Martin  and  Forster. 

“ THE  AUSTRALASIAN  CHRONICLE.” 

This,  organ  of  the  colonial  Roman  Catholics  began  August  2nd,  1839.  Its  object  is  thus  stated  : 
“ To  explain  and  uphold  the  civil  and  religious  principles  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  maintain  their 
rights,  will  be  the  primary  objects  of  the  Australasian  Chronicle."  Mr.  Duncan,  once  a Presbyterian 
minister,  became  the  Editor.  Well  printed  for  the  period,  it  continued  for  some  years,  though  under 
altered  names,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  &c.  Its  motto  was,  “Be  just,  and  fear  not;  let  all  the- 
ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  Country's,  thy  God’s,  and  Truth’s  ” (Shakespeare).  The  C7«?-o?iicfe  Company 
bought  out  Bent's  Ncics  and  New  South  TFofcs  Adrertiser  after  two  years’  run. 

It  was  with  just  pride  that  the  Editor  could  write  on  January  1st,  1842:  “With  this  day’s 
publication  we  begin  the  year  1842,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Austredasian  Chronicle.  We  greet 
our  readers  with  the  sincere  wish  of  ‘ A happy  new  year.’  The  past  has  certainly  been  one  of  severe 
trial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  individually  and  collectively  ; and,  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
difficulties  almost  unexampled,  our  prospects  have  not  been  cheered  by  any  effort  to  ameliorate  oiu- 
political  condition  on  the  part  of  onr  rulers  here  or  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  England.  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  our  exertions  (unaided  as  they  are,  save  by  the  pecuniary  contribution's 
of  our  supporters)  have  obtained  for  this  jounwil  a I'ank  and  influence,  both  in  the  colonj-  and  out  of 
it,  which  its  projectors  never  could  have  contemplated.” 

As  the  (Jolonial  Catholic  organ,  it  was  natural  to  find  the  following  praise  from  the  Londoir 
Catholic  organ,  the  Tablet : “ The  Press  in  New  South  Wales. — The  first  Paper  in  point  of  ability  in 
this  colony,  and  the  second  in  point  of  circulation,  is  the  Catholic  Paper,  the  Australasian  Chronicle, 
which,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Dtmcan,  is  rendering  good  service  to  the  Catholic  cause.”  ’ 

The  paper  was  then  the  full  size  of  23  inches  by  16,  four  pages  of  six  columns  each.  Though  there 
were  no  Government  advertisements,  there  were  ninety-eight  others.  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic 
books  were  advertised.  Among  the  latter  were  “The  Holy  Catholic  Bible,”  13s.;  “The  Universal 
Reader,”  2s.  6d. ; “The  Complete  Spoiling  Book,”  2s.  Cd. ; “The  Geographical  Class  Book,”  Is.  The 
terms  at  the  Catholic  Boarding  School,  Windsor,  were  then  £22.  A Masonic  Institution  was  advertised. 

It  contained  O’Connell’s  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.  ; the  letter  of  Mr.  C.  Buller  to  the 
“Patriotic  Associations”  of  the  colony  ; articles  affecting  Roman  Catholics  ; and  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  O’Connell  refused  his  autograph  to  a lady,  who  sought  it  on  account  of  the  Czar  of  .llussla, 
because  of  the  Emperor’s  cruelty  to  Poland,  and  bis  persecution  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Total 
Abstinence  and  Temperance  Societies  then  commanded  excellent  space  in  the  Chronicle  ; one  Catholic 
temperance  meeting  had  four  columns  devoted  to  it. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  the  subject  of  Editorial  exultation,  January  4th,  1842  : “We  have  at  last 
the  j)ieasure  of  recording  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Legislative  Council  wliich  does  real  honour  to 
that  body.  The  obnoxious  clauses  in  General  Darling’s  Neu'sjjajjcr  Act  are  now  expunged  from  the 
Statute  Look,  and  the  Press  is  as  unfettered  in  this  colony  as  in  any  other  country.  The  clause  by 
whi<  h an  editor  could  be  banished  on  a second  conviction  for  libel  ; that  which  makes  the  publication 
of  tli.‘  names  of  the  Editors  and  Pro])rietors  necessjiry  ; that  by  which  common  informers  were 
enai/lcrl  to  prosecute  for  ])cnalties  in  default  of  Editors  entering  into  recognizances ; that  by  which 
recognizances  might  be  forfeited  in  private  libel  actions,  are  all  rci)ealed,  and  iheAct,  as  it  now 
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stands,  oi't'i'e'.v  of  its  formerly  oppressive  character.  Tlic  recogni;!ances  now  required,  if 

they  should  he  enforced,  relate  only  to  convictions  for  ‘ hlaspheinons  and  seditions  libels,’  aiid  may  he 
regarded,  therefore,  as  merelv  nominal  by  the  present  conductors  of  new.spapers  in  Xew  Sout  h Wale.s.” 

The  Aiisfrrihisi(ni  Vliru}iirh‘  was  well  got  up,  and  dis])layed  great  ability  in  advocating  the 
Catholic  side  of  all  questions. 

Between  18:30  and  1840  otlier  periodicals  saw  the  light  in  Sydney.  Among  these  was  the  bi-weekly 
Commercial  Join-naJ  and  Adrcrfiner,  four  ])ages,  beginning  in  18:3.5,  but  enlarged  to  twenty-eight 
columns,  full  demy,  in  18:30.  Mr.  Barton's  notice  ran  : “More  attentive  to  commercial  matters  than 
■anything  else  (184i),  passed  into  new  hands,  came  out  as  Free  Press  and  Cummercied  Journal,  edited 
by‘M]-.  McEachern,  who  was  Editor  of  the  Colonist  when  it  e.xpired.” 

'Hhc  Currency  Lad —of  paltry  get-up,  in  four  pages,  on  August  25th,  iaS2,  l>y  an  Au.stralian-born 
Editor,  Mr.  Horatio  Wells -soon  came  to  an  end.  No  cemy  of  the  Alfred,  1.8:35,  was  known  to 
Mr.  Barton.  HilVs  Life  in  New  South  Wales  came  out  July  0th,  1S32,  but  survi,ved  only  a few 
months.  Maclehose’s  P/efures  of  Sydnei/ and  SI  rangers'  Guide  in  Neir  SouHi  IFoh^s  was  published 
in  1830.  It  was  embellished  with  forty-four  engi'avings,  some  e.xcellently  executed.  “ The  work,” 
said  the  Author,  “ is  so  constructed  as  to  form  a faithful  record  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  past  and 
present  .state  of  Sydney.”  ,0,.,  . , , 

The  Sydney  Standard  and  Colonial  Adrocate  appeared  m January,  la39,  with  four  pages  of  six 
columns,  as  tlie  avowed  organ  of  the  Church  of  England.  A leader  on  September  2nd,  Number  :35, 
said  ; “ It  was  once  remarked  by  a Romish  divine  to  a Protestant  clergyman  that  there  was,  after  all, 
but  a paper  2Xirtition  between  the  two  Churches.  ‘ Very  true,’  said  the  latter  ; ‘ but  on  that  p^er  is 
printed  the  entire  Bible.’  ” The  title  page  was  adorned  with  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Bible.  C.  W. 
Robertson  was  the  proprietor,  though  it  quickly  di’opped  from  his  hands. 

Dr.  Lang’s  “History  of  New  South  Wales”  and  his  “Origin  and  Migration  of  the  Polynesian 
Nation  ” were  published  ‘in  18:34  ; his  volume  of  poems,  “ Aurora  Australis  ” came  in  1820.  The  “ First 
Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry,”  by  Judge  Barron  Field,  appeared  in  1825  ; W.  C.  Wentworth’s  Cambridge 
Prize  Poem,  “Australasia,”  in  1824;  “Lays  of  Leisure,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  1829;  and 
Stolen  Moments,  a Short  Series  of  Poems,”  by  Henry  Parkes,  in  1842.  “ A Bushman’s  Love  Story,” 
in  two  volumes,  was  noticed  in  1841. 

Tegg’s  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  March— July,  1836,  contained  300  pages.  It  partly  consisted 
of  original  articles  on  'general  literature,  and  partly  of  extracts  from  British  periodical  literature, 
with  reviews  of  books,  literary  notices,  the  drama,  &c.  The  Editor,  among  other  things,  remarked ; 
“The  want  of  a Magazine  whose  pages  should  be  devoted  to  general  literature,  avoiding  the  stormy 
arenas  of  politics  and  polemics,  and  combining  amusement  with  instruction,  has  long  been  felt  and 
acknowledged.  . . . We  call  upon  all  who  feel  anxious  to  remove  from  the  land,  whether  of 

their  adoption  or  their  birth,  the  stigma  under  which  it  has  hitherto  laboured,  to  unite  with  us  in 
endeavouring  to  render  Australia 

‘ Great,  glorious  and  free. 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.’  ” 

Temperance  literature  began  with  the  Australian  Temp>erance  Magazine  in  1837.  The  Pledge 
was  then:  “ We  agree  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirite,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  dis- 
countenance the  causes  and  practice  of  Intemperance.  As  a magazine  it  had  but  sixteen  pages  to 
the  number  though  reaching  a third  volume.  Dunlop’s  work  was  often  quoted.  At  one  meeting  of 
the  old  Temperance  Society,  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kenny  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Nicholson,  Mr.  Windeyer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  were  speakers. 

Upon  a recent  License  Act,  the  Editor,  in  1838,  said  : “ Settlers  have  now  the  opportunity  of  . . . 
the  use  of  spirits  on  their  estates.  They  can  combine.  Let  their  combination  be  extensive,  and  rum 
will  be  starved  out.  Let  Settlers  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  enactment,  which  will  require  a 
license  to  every  dealer,  and,  by  not  taking  out  a license,  legally  bind  themselves  against  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  spirits.  . . . When  the  Settlement  of  Port  Macquarie  was  founded.  Captain  Allman 

perceived  there  could  be  no  peace  while  spirit  was  tolerated  ; he  therefore  prohibited  it,  and  order  was 
restored.  At  Moreton  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island  the  same  discipline  is  pursued.” 

The  Temr>erance  Advocede  and  Australasian  Commercial  and  Agricultiercd  Intelligencer  was 
started  October  7th,  1840,  as  a weekly,  by  James  Reading,  for  John  Fairfax,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  in 
four  pages  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Teetotaller  and  General  Newspaper  on  January  8th,  1842,  with 
four  pages  In  its  89th  number, 'September  27th,  1843,  the  year  of  commercial  distress,  the  Editor  was 
forced  tb  write  : “ With  this  number  we  close  our  labours,  at  least  for  the  present.  Like  its  prede- 
cessor and  harbinger,  the  Tenux-rance  Adrocate,  the  Teciotcdler  has  been,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 

view,  a losing  concern,  and  that  from  the  beginning.’’  j ut  t -r-  • i i.  t 

It  is  amusing  to  see,  in  that  mythical  story  of  1835,  entitled  “Lady  Mary  Foxs  Account  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  New  Holland,”  and  the  “Discovery  in  the  Interior  of  New  Holland  of  a 
civilized  Nation  of  European  Origin,”  the  following  : “Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  other  periodical 
publications  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  this  country.  Of  one  it  is  A\ritten:  Its  conductor  was  a 

person  of  very  high  character  and  great  attainments.”  A citizen  remarked  to  (he  traveller:  “Aon 
lust  saw  him  riding  oil'  with  our  leading  Minister.  We  have  several  Papers,  conducted  with  various 
degrees  of  talent  and  of  every  shade  and  variety  of  political  sentiment.  We  take  care,  since  news- 
papers cannot  but  influence  public  opinion,  to  induce  men  of  reputation  to  engage  in  this  department, 
by  showing  that  we  regard  it  as  a most  honourable  employment.”  N.B.— This  account  referred  to  the 
Interior  of  New  Holland,  and  not  to  the  Seaboard  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Tennwrate  Herald  was  tried  in  1846. 

Among  other  periodicals  between  |1840  and  1850  may  be  mentioned  the  Guard'.'n,  of  1844, 
published  avowedly  for  the  middle  and  working  classes  ; Hell's  Life  in  Sydney,  started  e a sporting 
paper  in  1845  ; the  cheap  Age,  of  1845  ; the  Squatters’  Spectator,  1846  ; the  illustrated  and  .y  n\  y Heads 
of  the  People,  of  1847  and  1848 ; the  Radical  People's  Advocate,  8cc. 

Mrs  Meredith  has  a sketch  of  the  noisy  Press  times  of  old,  remarking : “My  reader-  doubtless 
remember  the  inimitable  passages  in  ‘Pickwick,’  descriptive  and  illustrative  of  Ou  : dansu-ill 
Gazette  and  the  Independent,  with  the  rival  editors,  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Hurk.  It  is  mv  sime  - opinion 
that  .some  of  the  Colonial  Editors  here  (New  South  Wales)  have  mutually  resolved  ■ .-.cempting 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  those  renowned  Papers,  for  their  Ic  id:  articles 

iiave  a most  curious  resemblance,  fraught  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  .u:  : i he -same 
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niimoasnrod  powers  of  almse  and  wliolcsale  coiulemnaf ion.  Such  forms  as  ‘our  I)ase  and  mendacious 

contemporary  ; ’ ‘ tliat  tissue  of  ignorance  and  conceit,  tlie ; ’ ‘ Tliat  mcan-.spirited  creature,  whose 

vile  insinuations  we  despise;’  together  with  torrents  of  ‘rascal,  liar,  scoundrel,  fool,  venom,  viper, 
toad,'  &c.,  &c.,  give  an  indescribable  piquancy  and  interest  to  their  charming  productions.” 

“THE  OMNIBUS  AND  SYDNEY  SPECTATOR.” 

This  Paper  was  origiirated  October  15th,  1841,  with  the  motto,  “Omnibu.s  audet  deterrere  nefas.” 
The  title  page  bears  the  reiiresentation  of  an  omnibus  with  four  hoi’ses.  The  Periodical  was  lively,  if 
not  discreet,  and  sometimes  not  even  decent.  Objections  are  thus  met  in  the  “ Weekly  Notice  to 
Our  Readers:”  “ You  rascals  ! Don't  find  fault  with  the  epithet,  for  it  is  fashionable  ; it  is  quite 
Almackish  and  respectable  in  speaking  of  the  poor  People  of  New  South  Wales,  and  particularly  of 
all  those  who  patronise  a Immhle,  unpretending  Omnibus— therefore  I say  again,  yon  rascals  ! This 
comes  of  your  learning  to  read  without  going  to  a proper  .school,  where  you  might  pick  up  something 
of  the  fashions.  If  we  should  swear  at  you  a little,  or  call  you  names,  it  is  only  from  a wish  to  appear 
fashionable  and  respectable.  You  know  we  would  not  hurt  you,  and  we  give  you  free  leave  to  laugh 
at  us  every  Saturday  night— till  twelve  o’clock.” 

Noticing  the  Grizeffr's  criticism,  the  Editor  exclaims:  “We  hold  a degraded  position,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  not  taking  some  excellent  advice,  and  because  we  are  an  Editor  of  a journal  that  People 
read.  We  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  People.  For  whose  passions  do  they  pander  who 
abuse  us  ? ^ To  those  respectables  and  exclusives  of  course  who  can  pay  a pander.  We  are  a scurrilous 
driver.  We  are  known  to  the  Gazette  as  a sinner,  not  a saint.” 

Of  eight  pages,  four  columns  each,  the  Omnibics  was  published  at  the  Monitor  Office,  at  32s., 
or  2.5s.  in  advance.  It  was  printed  and  published  by  H.  C.  Wilson.  There  were  thirty-five  advertise- 
ments, paying  half-a-crown  for  eight  lines,  and  a penny  a line  over. 

In  the  number  for  October  23rd  it  is  written  : “We  are  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  a gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  we  have  a conscience,  for  which  reason  we  cannot  feel  comfortable  in  calling  you 
names,  or  allowing  others  to  abuse  us.  We  do  not  want  to  be  a Church-and-State  Paper,  a Catholic, 
or  an  Exclusive  Paper,  a McArthur  Paper,  a Sir  John  Jamieson  Paper,  a Scott-and-Mitchell  Paper,  or 
an  All-Dicky  Paper — in  short,  we  w ould  be  the  People’s  Paper,  and  nothing  else,  and  we  would  take 
the  Bull  by  the  Horns.  We  have  eleven  letters  from  ladies  with  blue  noses,  three  from  men  wdth 
wooden  legs,  nineteen  from  married  men  calling  on  the  Public  to  sympathise  with  them  on  account  of 
their  infirmities^  complaining  of  personality.  If  w'e  attended  to  complaints  of  this  sort  we  might 
lay  dowm  our  pen  at  once.” 

H.  C.  Wilson  was  declared  sole  Editor  and  Proprietor,  wdien  removed  from  the  Monitor  Office.  In 
Number  1 of  the  New^  Sei’ies,  March  11th,  1843,  “after  a lapse  of  fifteen  months,”  Mr.  Jinks  is  named 
Editor ; the  Paper  had  then  forty  advertisements.  There  is  some  fun,  but  more  vulgarity ; as, 
“Master  Jinks  says  the  Y'oung  Gentlemen  in  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office  had  better  mind  their 
business,  or  else  he  Avill  send  old  Charley  Kelly  to  birch  them.” 

March  2oth  gives  Captain  O’Connell’s  Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Sydney  ; an  account  of  a fight,  and 
a seduction  case;  queer  Notices  to  Correspondents;  and  such  funny  bits  as,  “A  lady  in  Boston 
discharged  a cook  for  serving  up  a half-dressed  leg  of  mutton  ; ” and,  “ Wanted,  a person  who  can 
calculate  interest  upon  Promissory  Notes,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Burdekin.” 

“THE  SATIRIST  AND  SPORTING  CHRONICLE.” 

Something  after  the  Omnibus  style,  this  bore  as  motto,  “Fools  are  my  tlieme,  let  Satire  be  my 
Song.”  The  first  number  was  out  on  Saturday,  February  4th,  1843.  There  w'ere  four  small  pages  of 
four  columns  in  close  and  small  print,  having  two  advertisements  only.  The  price  was  sixpence. 
We  see  : “ Old  Pook  must  forward  his  six  bob,  or  w'e  cannot  receive  his’  contribution.  Subscribers 
onlj-  are  allowed  to  scribble  for  our  pages.”  It  w^as  edited,  printed,  and  published  by  T.  R.  .Johnson. 

There  were  articles  on  Electioneering,  Woolloomooloo  Sw'ells,  Confessions  of  a Sponge,  The 
Councillors  Called  over  the  Coals,  Mr.  Macarthur’s  Speeches,  &c.  A “ Gallant  Eight  Betw'een  Bailey 
and  Rough  ” is  followed  by  “ Nymph’s  Account  of  Certain  Ladies.”  A “ Peep  into  Government 
House  ” is  extremely  vulgar,  and  personal  remarks  are  gross  and  rude. 

In  the  11th  number  it  is  said  : “ After  the  se%'ere  reproof  wdiich  has  been  administered  to  us,  as 
well  by  the  Law^  Officers  of  the  Crowui  as  by  private  individuals,  it  seems  strange  and  disgusting  that 
so  degraded  and  contemptible  an  imitation  of  our  wut  and  pungency  should  have  issued  from  such 
a quarter.”  This  was  the  Sedirist  and  Syehiey  Spectator,  caWed  “a  journal  of  beastiality  and  low 
cunning.” 

The  conductor  (Dr.  Revel  Johnson,  a surgeon)  got  a couple  of  years  in  prison  for  libel.  Flannagan’.s 
“ History  of  the  Colony”  adds  : “ The  printer  and  the  publisher  w'ere  severally  punished  with  twelve 
months  loss  of  liberty.  The  publication  w'as  universally  admitted  to  be  a disgrace  to  the  City.”  Of 
the  Editor,  the  historian  remarked  that  he,  “being  too  much  a man  of  fashion  for  his  legitimate 
calling  (a  surgeon),  sought  to  obtain  at  once  a livelihood  and  a degree  of  celebrity,  by  bringing  to  the 
surface  that  vilene.ss  which  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain  shrouded  in  its  appropriate  veil  of 
obscurity.” 

“ARDEN’S  SYDNEY  MAGAZINE.” 

This  young  and  talented,  but  impetuous,  w'riter  brought  out  his  serial  in  1843.  In  his  Address, 
he  said : Arden’s  Sydney  Magazine  was  established  w’ith  the  design  of  improving  the  taste  of  the 

Public  for  literary  habits,  and  of  encouraging  works  of  art.  More  than  this,  it  was  commenced  with 
the  intention  of  discriminating  on  the  merits  of  subjects  and  olijects  that  came  within  the  field  of 
observation.  The  good  people  of  Sydney,  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  their  counting-house  labours 
and  opinions,  have  beeii  long  led  f)y  the  received  erudition  of  Newspapers  whose  characters  are  so 
thoroughly  commercial,  and  nothing  beyond  it,  as  their  readers :— Newspapers,  whose  paragraphs  and 
articles,  the  contributions  of  charlatans,  have  been  expended  on  warming  into  existence  the  spurious 
accomplishments  of  quack  professors  in  the  Arts,  and  the  prurient  exhalations  of  colonial  self-merit.” 

Although  the  October  number  had  good  articles  upon  the  Aborigmes,  Colonial  Statistics,  Early 
History  of  Port  Phillip,  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  adorned  with  a portrait  of 
Mr.  B.  Boyd,  the  great  Squatter,  the  work  failed.  The  Herald  came  down  heavily  upon  the  haste 
evinced  in  this  production,  leading  Mr.  Arden  to  write : “ As  we  slept,  so  we  fell,  and  of  course  the 
Herald's  Genius  began  to  worry  us  immediately,  while  even  the  erudite  scribes  of  the  Observer  and 
Itegister  growled  over  our  prostrate  body.” 
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“ THE  WEEKLY  REGISTER.” 

In  full,  it  \va.s  the  W<!vkly  Heqisfcr  of  Politics,  Facts  and  General  Literature.  It  began  .July  29th, 
184:1.  There  were  the  “ Political  Register,”  the  “ Theatrical  Regi.ster,”  the  “ Literary  Register.’  The 
twelve  ])ages  were  of  large  letter-post  size.  Fifteen  advertisements  only  appeared  in  the  first  issue. 
Under  the  head  of  “ Political  Register  ” was  written  : “ It  is  of  great  importance  in  a State  not  only 
to  guard  Society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part  of  Society  against  the 
injustice  of  the' other  part.”  i 

The  writer.  Dr. , had  been  long  the  conductor  of  the  Chon  icle  ; hence  he  said  in  the  Prospec,.us  ; 

“ Having  been  constantly  before  the  Public  as  a writer  for  the  last  twelve  years,  four  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  New  South  Wales,  my  politics  must  be  generally  known.”  He  says  the  Register  “will 
not  in  any  case  be  a religious  journal,  e.xcept  so  far  as  regards  a strict  adherence  to  Christian  morality 
and  maintenance  of  perfect  religious  liberty  to  all.”  The  latter  sentiment  is  appropriate  in  a Roman 
Catholic  living  among  ruling  Protestants.  . 

Some  excellent  articles  appear,  as,  upon  “Norse  Mythology.’  A poem  on  Love  of  Liberty,  hy 
H.  Parkes,  declares  that 

“ Earth’s  guardian  minds  in  every  age  have  hymn’d 
Thy  praise,  O Liberty  ! in  words  of  fire.” 

Number  3 had  twenty-three  advertisements.  ’The  first  of  the  “Heads  of  the  Australian  People’ 
to  be  presented  was  “ The  Speaker.”  Mr.  McLeay,  came  forward  August  19th,  1843.  Mr.  Henry  Parkes 
had  a “Thanksgiving  of  Workmen  for  British  Liberty”— 

“We  thank  Thee,  Father,  merciful  supremo, 

That  Thou  hast  raised  o’er  us  fair  Freedom’s  shield,”  &c. 

The  “ Political  Register”  on  June  29th,  1844,  had  a good  article  on  Public  Education.  The  trial  of 
O'Connell  naturally  occupied  a large  space. 


“THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE.” 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Sydney  began  its  course  in  the  middle  of  1843  as  a weekly  Paper.  It 
was  a vigorously  conducted  Roman  Catholic  organ. 

As  with  other  ancient  colonial  journals,  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed  w^as  not  uniform  in 
^<ize*or  quality.  Thus,  w’hile  for  the  early  part  of  January,  1844,  it  was  22J  inches  long  by  1.54,  it 
became  23  inches  on  January  20th,  and  so  continued  till  November  i:Jth,  when  it  subsided  to  the  22^. 

The  number  for  January  3rd,  1844,  was  printed  and  published  by  Michael  D’Arcy,  of  Bridge  Street, 
Svdney.  The  price  was  10s.  per  quarter.  A correspondent  is  informed,  respecting  Delta’s  sonnet, 
that  the  printer  had  no  Greek  type.  In  his  New  Year’s  Address,  the  Editor  hopes  that  “ we  of/,  as 
time  advances,  shall,  2wrf  po.s,S“u,  advance  in  colonial  wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  Man."  He  further  said:  “'Ihe  Colony  now  labours  under_  severe  collapse  and  languor. 


got  cm-Sages,  servants,  liveries,  fine  houses,  costly  furniture  ; drank  Champagne,  Johannisberg,  and 
Constantia  ; became  connoisseurs  in  wines,  and  virtuosi  in  paintings  and  works  of  art.”  Then  came 
the  change : “ The  banks  narrowed  their  discounts,  and  smash  went  the  whole  of  our  prosperity,  like 
.a  house  of  cards,  and  vanished  as  the  dream  of  a drunkard.”  ^ t . 

A meeting  of  Catholics  was  held,  it  is  stated,  on  New  Years  Day,  at  St.  Marys  Cathedral,  to 
consider  the  expenditure  of  £30,000  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  by  Government.  There  was  an  able 
defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  O’Connell  and  Repeal  took  up  five  columns. 

Mr  Cobden  is  quoted,  .January  20th,  as  declaring  in  Parliament  that  “all  protective  duties  in 
favour  of  colonial  produce  ought  to  be  abolished.”  A terrible  catalogue  of  persecuting  English  laws 
is  nresented  to  the  Catholic  Press  foe— the  Herald.  Father  Mathew’s  Temperance  Campaign  is 
extensively  recorded.  The  Herald’s  attack  upon  Popery  is  thus  treated  by  the  Chronicle:  “We 
•suppose  it  must  be  on  Mr.  Lowe’s  principle,  that  his  organ  of  literary  combativencss  is  so  developed 
and  so  excited,  that  he  is  driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  dogmatise,  and  so  to  act 

‘ As  if  divinity  had  catched 
The  itch -on  purpose  to  be  scratched.'  ” 

The  “ Loyal  Australian  Repeal  Association  ” was  the  ancestor  of  later  “ Home  Rule  ” associations 

“ We  sincerely  wish,”  said  the  Editor,  “ our  worthy  brother  the  cuisinicr  littcraii-c  of  the  Herald 
would  learn  to  serve  up  his  dishes  to  the  mental  table  of  his  readers  without  spilling  his  gravy  upon 
\is  Romanists.”  He  subsequently  apologised  to  his  subscribers  for  devoting  five  columns  of  reply  to 
the  Austredian's  slander  of  the  Catholic  Irish.  O'Connell  had  six  columns  in  a March  number. 

On  the  1st  of  May  we  discover  that  the  printer  has  succeeded  in  getting  some  Greek  type.  It  is 
•employed  in  a reply  of  eighteen  columns  (including  the  Supplement)  to  some  strictures  of  Dr.  Langs 
Co/o?!i«f  OGsna-cr  upon  Bible  Versions.  Irish  Landlordism  and  Repeal  arealsosuppliedwithmany 

columns  of^t he  ,S'(/f/7(C)/  and  Sporting  Reviewer  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
January  4th  ' 1845 : “'We  fool  satisfied  that  the  favourable  anticipations  of  the  sporting  fraternity 
will  be  realised  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  publication  of  this  day.  The  journal  proposes  to  be  solely  one  of 
entertainment  and  sport.”  , . r.  , t i ■<-  i ..T  i 

The  Sentinel,  a Protestant  organ,  appeared  m Sydney,  January  8th,  l84.o,  and  excited  these  remarks 
from  the  Chronicle  : “ This  journal  is  the  most  ‘ Vicaa-  of  Bray  ’ affair  we  ever  beheld. Allusion  was 


tiuis  made  to  its  an ti-Popish  attacks  by  the  March  ChroniCc 
mal 


Jt  reminds  us  of  a New  Zealander 


king  faces  and  snorting,  shouting,  and  shaking  his  tomahawk  in  a war  dance. 

The  Herald  was  rebuked  for  ajiproving  of  female  immigrants  to  counter-balance  the  exiles 
t to  t lie  new  colony  of  North  Australia,  which  was  to  be  established  by  the  Tory  Ministry, 


sent  to  tlie 
having  Mr 


new  colony 
(Gladstone  as  Secretary 


for  the  Colonies. 


to  be 
then 

The  Catholic  organ  of  Sydney  opposed  that 
and  immorality  from  which  we  are  only  just 


attempt  “ to  plunge  us  back  into  that  quagmire  of  vice 

now  beginning  to  emerge.”  The  two  jiapers  were  also  at  issue  on  the  laliiti  question. 

Protestant  Papers  arose  to  meet  (he  Catholic  Organ.  The  Colonial  Observer,  of  eight  pages, 
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dated  from  October  7th,  Mr.  Barton  .styles  this  jn-oduction  of  the  fiery  Dr.  Laiif?  as  “ aiiotlicr 

sectarian  .ionrnal  advocating  Evangelical  Protestantism,  ajid  attacking  the  Panal  System.” 

The  former  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  began,  in  .January,  hS4:J,  Diincniift  Wceldy  Bcyinfcr  of  Polific.<<, 
Facts,  and  Coici-al  Literature,  lasting  three  years.  Mr.  Duncan  fought  so  stoutly  against  the 
Squatters,  then  opposed  to  the  Government,  that  lie  secured  the  comfortable  post  of  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Sydney. 

The  Wceldn  Sun  and  Nctc  South  Woles  Inde2>endnit  Press  was  contemporary  of  the  Ber/ister, 
though  looking  for  support  only  to  the  working  classes. 

The  T'o/cc  in  the  U'ilderness  came  out  January  1st,  1846,  with  eight  pages,  12  by  10  inches,  three 
columns  each  jiage.  It  was  to  “be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  religious  intelligence  generally;  hut  it 
will  bestow  special  attention  upon  all  that  relates  to  the  great  contests  between  Truth  and  Error, 
which  forms  so  striking  a feature  in  the  present  state  and  recent  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world."  There  was  much  about  Puseyism  and  the  Scottish  Free  Church.  The  small 
vignette  on  Die  title  page  represents  the  Burning  Bush,  with  the  legend  around,  “ And  the  Bush  was 
not  consumed.”  It  was  published  by  Walter  Ford,  of  George  Street,  Sydney. 


“FREEMAN’S  JOURNAL.” 

This  Roman  Catholic  Organ  was  commenced  .June  30th,  1850,  and  had  the  good  fortune  of 
receiving  some  witty  and  brilliant  articles  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Dailey,  an  Australian  native-born,  and  <an 
honour  to  any  party  of  any  country. 

“ THE  EMPIRE.” 

Though  this,  as  well  as  the  Freeman's  Journal,  cannot  he  included  among  the  early  Press  of  the 
Colony,  its  struggles,  early  and  late,  would  entitle  it  to  a place,  some  may  say,  in  our  history.  But 
that  which  commends  it  mainly  to  our  consideration  is  its  identification  with  two  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Press— Mr.  Bennett,  the  author  of  a most  reliable  work  on  New  South  Wales,  long 
working  on  the  A’jujji re  before  connection  with  the  St/dneij  Eveninf/  News;  and  the  veteran  writer, 
politician,  and  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  The  latter  gained  deserved  honour  for  his  able,  but 
trenchant,  articles,  and  his  gallant  struggle  for  the  Jbmpire  in  its  contest  with  the  Morninc/  Herald. 
The  final  victory  rested  with  the  latter,  as  it  did  in  Melbourne  with  the  Argus  over  the  Melbourne 
Herald. 

An  apology  for  defeat  is  presented  by  Mr.  Barton’s  “Literature  of  New  South  \Vales  — “As 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  advocates  of  Liberalism,  Mr.  Pai’kes  (now  Sir  Henry)  was 
well  fitted  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  entered ; but  journalism  requires  some- 
thing more  than  political  ability  to  make  it  successful.  Although  the  Emjnrc  was  well  conducted 
by  Mr.  Parkes  in  its  political  and  literary  departments,  it  utterly  failed  in  its  commercial  relations.” 

“ The  Emjnre,"  wrote  Mr.  Lang,  “ was  started  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  bj"  Mr.  Henry  Parkes, 
a respectable  citizen,  formerly  of  Birmingham.  It  is  an  ably  conducted  and  highly  infl\iential  Paper, 
thoroughly  Liberal  in  its  politics.” 

It  was  published  at  the  low  charge  of  three-halfpence,  though  raised  to  twopence  in  April. 
“ Our  object,”  said  the  Editor  on  .January  23rd,  “ which  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  this  Journal,  is 
the  social  and  political  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  Here  at  the  outset,  however,  we  would 
state  plainly  and  emphatically,  that  w'e  have  no  desire  to  see  the  working  men,  with  all  the  high 
attributes  of  the  citizen,  sunk  in  the  soured  character  of  the  politician.” 

Extracts  were  weekly  given  from  the  Prize  Essay,  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain.  The  Anti-Transportation  movement,  in  which  Mr.  Westgarth 
laboured  so  well,  found  an  earnest  friend  in  the  Empire.  The  issue  of  February  28th,  1862,  con- 
tained a letter  from  Smith  O’Brien,  then  a prisoner  on  a Probation  Station  in  Tasmania. 

The  four  pages  (16i  by  lOJ  inches)  had  four  columns  each.  The  Melbourne  Argiis  was  prompt 
to  “ congratulate  our  contem^rary  on  the  elevation  of  sentiment  discernible  through  his  remarks.” 
If  commercially  a failure,  through  mismanagement,  the  Emjnre,  in  a political  sense,  was  a great 
success.  


LIBERTY  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  PRESS. 

Although  in  previous  sketches  of  the  Colonial  Press  the  troubles  of  writers,  not  less  than 
printers,  have  been  noted,  yet  a brief  statement  of  Sydney  Press  disabilities,  especially  during  the 
Government  of  General  Darling,  seems  needful. 

As  those  Press  restrictions  arose  from  English  Legislation,  a reference  must  be  made  to  some 
of  ^P<irliciriT©iiit 

That  of  December  30th,  1819,  is  called  “ An  Act  to  subject  certain  publications  to  the  duties 
of  stamps  upon  Newspapers,  and  to  make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising 
from  the  publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.”  That  of  33  Geo.  III.  was  “An  Act  for 
preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  printing  and  publishing  Newspapers  and  Papers  of  a 
like  nature  by  persons  not  known,  and  for  regulating  the  printing  and  publication  of  such  Papers 
in  other  respects.”  . . . 

No  one  could  pi’int  or  publish  newspapers  or  pamphlets  without  entering  into  recognizances, 
or  giving  bond  for  securing  fines  upon  conviction  for  libels.  Delivery  by  printers  of  newspapers 
must  be  made  to  the  (Commissioners  of  Stamps,  or  be  subject  to  £100  fine.  A fine  of  £20  attended 
the  sale  of  Papers  without  stamps  It  was  not  till  1855  that  duties  were  removed  from  Papers  not 
sent  by  post.  , , , , ^ 

Upon  the  English  Press  Acts,  colonial  disabilities  were  founded;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Press 
of  Australia  got  emancipation  before  that  of  England. 

New  South  Wales  had  a Censorship  of  the  Press.  Some  have  supposed  this  was  but  nominal ; 
but  Mr.  Howe,  with  his  Sydney  Gazette,  was  made  to  feel  the  pressure.  One  who  knew  him  well, 
writing  in  the  New  South.  Wales  Magazine  for  1833,  gives  this  tale  of  the  past; — “But  there  was 
one  fatal  ‘fardel’  which  Mr.  Howe  was  compelled  to  boar,  and  which  made  him  literally 

‘“Groan  and  sweat  beneath  a load  of  life — ’ 

his  Paper  was  sulijected  to  a Censorship!  What  Englishman  can  endure  the  thought.  A Censor- 
ship is  a damp,  we  might  say  an  extinguisher,  to  the  energies  of  genius.”  “This  state  of  galling 
bondage  ought  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  happen  to  read  the  primitive  volumes  of  our  .senior 
journal.  We  can  bear  testimony,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  the  havoc  made  by  the  Censor  in  its 
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proof  .sheet.s.  Well  do  we  remember  witli  what  patho.s  its  Editor,  wlien  conversiiij?  with  liis  friends, 
would  deseant  upon  the  hardshi])s  lie  had  to  endure.  With  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
has  the  hoary  veteran  detailed  to  us  the  horrors  he  was  often  and  often  doomed  to  feel  on 
receiving  back  his  inspected  sheets.  Sentences  altered  till  he  could  .scarcely  recognise  a fraction 
of  their  original  import— paragraphs  struck  out  which  were  vital  to  the  sense  and  consistency  of 
his  article,  and  sometimes  whole  columns  amputated  at  one  remorseless  blow— were  the  sweet 
rewards  of  his  editorial  toils.” 

Again:  “The  first  instance  of  anything  like  political  coutrover.sy  occurred  early  in  1823,  when 
the  Cen.sor,  Major  Goulburn,  with  the' concurrence  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Bri.sbane,  intimated 
to  Mr.  Howe  that  his  columns  might  bo  thrown  open  to  a free  discussion.  But  Sir  Thomas  was 
at  heart  a Liberal ; and,  being  satisfied  that  the  more  his  financial  policy  might  be  sifted,  the 
more  would  its  soundness  be  ascertained,  he  ventured  to  open  a free  vent  for  public  opinion.  We 
look  back  to  this  stirring  incident  with  delight,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
Australian  Freedom  ; and  in  little  more  than  a year  after  its  occurroice,  the  Cknsokship  was  no 
MOKE.  This  last  triumph  occurred  in  the  month  of  October  (1824),  when  Mr.  Howe  published  in  the 
Si/dney  Gazetfe  an  ofticial  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  announcing  that  the  censorship  had 
been  abolished.” 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  colonial  historian,  declares  that  this  memorable  letter  was  written  on  the  lath 
of  October,  1824. 

One,  writing  in  1801),  thus  spoke  of  the  paper  : “ A vigilant  eye  was  kept  upon  it,  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  anything  which  could  tend  to  shake  those  principles  of  morality  and  subordination,  on 
the  due  preservation  of  which  depended  the  individual  happiness,  and  the  public  security  of  the 

^^^Hvhen^the  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  Marsden,  saw  a libellous  charge  upon  himself  in  January,  1817,  he 
complained  to  the  (Governor  about  it.  Governor  Maccpiarie,  no  friend  to  that  busy  clergyman,  gave 
him  no  redress.  Appealing  to  the  Judge- Advocate,  he  heard  that  the  Colonial  Secretary,  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  article.  So  Mr.  Marsden  filed  a criminal  information  against  the 
Colonial  Secretary  himself,  whom  he  accused  as  Censor,  of  being  the  guilty  party.  “ When  the  case 
came  to  be  tried,”  wrote  the  clerical  author  of  ‘Answer  to  Calumnies,’  “a  verdict  was  given  in  my 

ta^cmi^  Press  was  invaded  three  years  after,  during  the  government  of  General 

Darling  who  bore  more  resemblance  to  Captain  Bligh  than  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

As  a first  cause  of  the  rupture  came  the  violent  strictures  of  the  newly-started  papers— the 
Australian  and  the  Monitor— npon  the  severity  of  the  Governor's  treatment  of  two  oflending 
soldiers.  Stung  by  their  criticism,  he  made  complaint  to  his  superior  in  office,  Earl  Bathurst.  That 
minister  told  him  of  the  remedy.  The  Sydney  Legislative  Council  had  but  to  pass  a law,  upon  the 
English  model,  of  Press  restriction. 

A Bill  was  proposed  to  the  Nominee  Council,.  April  3rd,  1827,  and  readily  received  attention.  This 
was  “ for  imposing  a duty  upon  all  Newspapers  and  Papers  of  a like  nature  printed  to  be  disposed 
and  made  public.”  The  (Government  named  fourpence  ; the  Archdeacon,  sixpence  ; Mr.  Macarthur, 
the  soi-disant  patriot,  one  shilling.  Fourpence  was  the  sum  settled  to  be  paid  on  each  copy  so 
printed  for  sale.  If  without  a stamp,  the  penalty  was  £20.  ^ 

The  severer  Act  was  that  “ for  preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  printing  and  publica- 


demand  was  made  for  recognizances  of  £300,  and  two  or  three  approved  sureties  for  £300,  as  a means 
of  payment  of  fines  on  conviction  of  libel.  , . , . i ^ t t -x 

A libel  was  explained  as  “ tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  Government  of  the  said 
colony,  as  by  law  established,  or  to  excite  his  Majesty’s  subjects  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  iniv 
matter  in  Church  or  State,  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means.  It  was  added 
that  the  second  offence  under  the  Act  subjected  the  person  to  banishment  from  the  colony.  Both  of 
the  Bills  were  passed  a first  time  the  same  day.  ^ x,  • j -.• 

Chief  Justice  Forbes  then  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Bill  affecting  the  recognizances  and  sureties 
was  admitted  by  him  as  being  consistent  with  British  law,  but  he  stoutly  refused  his  sanction,  in  an 
official  capacity,  to  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  would  be  inoperative  until  his  certificate  had 
siv6ii 

Mr  Rusdeii  in  his  “ History  of  Australia,”  quotes  from  an  extraordinary  letter  of  Mr.  Macarthur, 
May  27th  after  the  refusal  of  the  Chief  Justice  : “ The  Governor  maintains  a profound  silence.  Four 
newspapers  are  published,  all  in  the  convict  interest,  and  the  editors  are  all  desperate  radicals,  alike 
shameless  and  unprincipled.  Our  Chief  Justice  is  their  idol,  and  on  him  they  rely  for  protect io,n 
whether  their  libels  be  aimed  at  individuals  or  against  Government.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the 

operation  of  these  firebrand  papers  upon  the  common  people.”  „ x xi  r- 

Thwarted  in  his  object  of  limiting  sales  by  the  imposition  of  a Stamp  Duty,  the  Governor 
- ■ ' ' - X..  X T — x_  xi.„  disposition  to  libel. 

force  with 
rere  prose- 
cuted, civilly  and  criminally,  and  both  were  lieavil>"fined  and  imprisoned.” 

Mr  E.  S.  Hall  was  “often  fined  and  imprisoned.”  He  was  not  treated  with  Christian  courtesy 
by  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Governor  withdrew  his  assigned  servants  from  employment.  Messrs. 
Wentworth  and  Wardell,  of  the  Australian , were  fined  £l00,  and  sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  for 
the  assertion  that  the  Ruler  set  up  his  own  will  for  the  Ifi'W.  j x i i ■ ir  n 

General  Darling,  whose  administration  was  for  a time  a Reign  of  Terror,  defended  himself  well 


their  effect  amongst  the  convict  poinilation.  He  told  the  Secretary  in  Ijondon  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Monitor  “has  from  the  first  been  seditions  and  infiammatory  in  the  highest  degi-ce. 

On  December  4th,  he  wrote:  “I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  any  restraint  which  it  inay  be 
deemed  proper  to  impose  on  the  Press  should  be  effected  through  the  means  of  Parhanient 
rather  than  by  the  local  Government,  as,  whatever  may  be  done  in  that  respect,  will,  to  a certainty, 
('xcite  feelings  of  general  dissatisfaction  here.”  , . , 

Chief  Justice  Forbes,  in  writing  to  Governor  Darling,  December  1st,  1820,  advised  a suspension 
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of  local  action  till  tliey  saw  what  the  British  Parliament  wonlcl  do.  “ It  is  jiroposed,”  said  lie,  “ that, 
no  Newspaper  shall  be  published  without  a previous  license  from  the  Governor,  which  license  shall 
bo  made  resumable  by  the  Governor  under  circumstances  which,  however  guarded,  do,  iu  fact, 
reduce  the  act  of  resumption  to  one  of  mere,  di.scretion  of  the  Government.”  He  then  quoted  the 
great  saying  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ; “The  law  of  England  is  a law  of  liberty;  and,  consistently 
with  this  liberty,  we  have  not  what  is  called  an  imjirimafur—thevo  is  no  such  preliminary  license 
necessary.” 

The  d/ouiYor  of  May  11th,  1827,  took  a business  view  of  paying,  every  Monday,  a thousand  four- 
pcnces  iu  advance  — “ so  much  additional  capital  that  will  lie  hereafter  required  to  conduct  the 
Public  Press  of  these  young  colonies.”  The  Editor  looked  to  his  neighbours,  saying  : “Now  Mr.  Howe 
(Gazette)  has  an  extensive  stationery  warehouse  to  run  to;  and  Dr.  Warded  ( Austral  ian ),  by 
slevoting  bis  talents  to  the  Bar,  would  gain  more  than  he  does  by  his  journal.  But  our  subsistence 
is  our  Press.  This  is  our  ‘ewe  lamb,’  and  along  with  it  we  have  eight  others  of  a more  expensive 
<lescription.  But  the  lamb  is  virtually  taken  from  us,  while  the  Hocks  and  herds  of  the 

rich  Councihnen  are  spared.” 

The  A(/.6Y)’ofiO)i  of  May  9th,  had:  “We  exclaim.  Monsthous  ! The  people  parade  up  and  down 
the  streets,  meet  in  groups,  and  cry.  Monstrous  ! The  people  are  horror-struck— they  dread  the 
consequences;  they  justly  regard  this  Act  as  the  precursor  of  other  and  of  worse  Acts.”  It  holds 
up  to  ridicule  such  Couucilmen  as  John  Macarthur  and  Archdeacon  Scott,  saying : “These  are  tlie 
men  who  have  passed  an  Act  which  annihilates  the  freedom  of  the  British  Press  in  a British  Colony. 
Lead  may  settle  us,  but  a fourpenny  stamp  will  not ; a prison  will  not ; banishmeTtt  will  not.” 

The  prepayment  was  made  ; but,  as  the  Chief  Justice  would  not  certify  the  Act,  it  was  dropped 
silently,  and  on  May  29th  the  paid  Stamp  Duty  was  returned  to  the  jjrinters. 

The  A usfj’ob’nJi  made  meny  with  the  Banishment  Clause  of  the  Act,  exclaiming:  “How  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  crack  joke  upon  joke  at  the  fancy  of  banishing  Editors 
from  Botany  Bay  ! Banishment  from  Botany  Bay  ! Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ” 

Governor  Bo'urke  came  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  Press  waters.  The  unrepealed  Act  of  1827 
had  been  amended  in  January,  1830,  the  fine  being  placed  at  £100  for  each  offence,  and  the  unlimited 
banishment  period  toned  down.  But  the  British  voice  being  raised,  the  Banishment  item  was 
withdrawn  in  September,  1831. 

A controversy  arose  in  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  time  about  the  employment  of  a clever  convict, 
named  Watts,  in  the  Gazette  office,  who  wrote  articles  in  praise  of  the  Governor,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  resumed  by  Government.  Mr.  Mudie,  a country  Magistrate,  reported  as  hard  upon  his 
prisoner  servants,  was  the  object  of  severe  criticism  by  Watts.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mudie,  “Felonry 
of  New  South  Wales,”  exposed  the  conduct  of  pri.soner  sWibes,  especially  Watts.  Dr.  Lang  honoured 
the  Magistrate  in  these  words : “ Your  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  bring  to  justice  one  of  the 
greatest  pests  of  society  with  which  this  colony  has  been  afflicted  entitle  you  to  the  commendation 
•of  tlie  colony.”  Even  his  whilom  patron  was  eventually  obliged  to  send  the  man,  though  then 
married  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Howe,  to  the  penal  Settlement  of  Port  Macquarie,  where  he  was 
accidentally  drowned. 

The  “Gagging  Act”  was  long  inoperative,  though  the  impetuous  Judge  Willis,  annoyed  with 
the  Papers,  revived  the  unused  law  in  1841,  demanding  recognizances  from  Mr.  Arden,  of  the  Port 
Phillip  Gazette,  leading  the  Editor  to  observe,  November  20th:  “When  we  acquaint  the  world  that 
this  Act  arbitrarily  provided  for  the  banishment  of  a party  twice  convicted  of  a seditious  or 
hlasphemous  libel,  it  will  be  equally  easy  to  account  for  their  amazement  as  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
Press  to  effect  its  abrogation.  To  display  the  whole  tyranny  of  this  Act  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  law  of  libel,  we  may  explain  that,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a judge  to 
attach  any  subject  of  the  Crown  for  a libel  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  declare  it 
.seditious  on  the  solitary  dictum  of  his  own  reason,  every  public  writer  was  at  the  mercy  of  one 
man’s  passions  or  prejudices.” 

On  Governor  Gipps’  visit  in  1841  to  Melbourne,  then  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  he  was  presented 
with  the  following  document  :— 

‘‘The  Memorial  of  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  Published  at  Melbourne 
“ Respectfully  showeth — ' 

“That  in  the  year  182i,  during  the  administration  of  Lieutenant-General  Darling,  a law  ivas 
passed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council,  intituled,  ‘Act  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the"  printing  and  publishing  Newspapers,  and  Papers  of  a like  nature,  by  persons  not  known, 
and  for  regulating  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  Papers  iu  other  respects,  &c.,’  which  Act 
kas,  under  your  Excellency’s  administration,  been  made  applicable  to  Port  Phillip. 

“The  Act  of  Governor  Darling,  to  which  your  Memorialists  have  just  referred,  was  passed  at  a 
period  when  New  South  Wales  was  almost  exclusively  a penal  settlement.  It  is,  consequently, 
altogether  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  a free  colony,  several  of  its  clauses  being  of  an  excessively 
severe  and  stringent  character,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 

“ Your  Memorialists  are,  moreover,  impressed  with  a belief  that  the  Act  referred  to  was  declared 
by  competent  authorities  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  British  law,  and  ivas,  therefore,  disallowed 
by  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  ; and,  consequently,  that  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers 
published  in  Melbourne  are  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  having  made  applicable  to  them 
the  provisions  of  a law  which  is  not  in  existence. 

“ Yo\ir  Memorialists  therefore  pray  that  your  Excellency  will  be  graciously  pleased,  at  the  first 
Sittings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  introduce  a Bill  relieving  your  Memorialists  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  8 George  IV.,  and  placing  the  Press  of  the  colony  on  the  same  footing  as  tlie 
Ikess  in  Great  Britain. 

“And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.” 

The  Printers  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  in  Sydney  forwarded  a similar  petition  in  December. 
The  Attorney-General  read  this,  and  moved  that  a Bill  be  prepared,  &c. ; the  Colonial  Secretary 
seconded  the  motion.  The  Governor,  as  President  of  the  Council,  said  that  the  “Banishment 
Clauses”  were  not  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  repealed  here,  and 
that  any  sued  for  penalties  under  this  Act  might  apply  to  stay  proceedings  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  end  of  the  Legislative  action  is  thus  expressed  by  the  St/ihiei/  Gazette:  “The  New'sjiaper 
Act,  amended  as  it  now  stands,  removes  the.  Editors,  &c.,  of  the  ])ui>lic  journals  from  a position 
truly  degrading,  to  one  more  favourable  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  iu  England  or  in  any  of 
her  dependencies.” 
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Governor  Gipji.s  observed:  “This  Aet  was  ])assed  to  relieve  the  Newspaper  Pres.s  of  tlie  colony 
from  what  were  felt  to  he  the  hardships  of  some  enactments  passed  in  the  tijne  when  (Jener.'il 
Darling  was  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  modelled  on  tlie  liOth  Geo.  III.  c.  8 and  0,  wliich 
were  two  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  celebrated  Six  Acts  of  181'J." 

Common  informers  could  no  longer  trouble  the  imhlishcrs,  who  were  only  chargeable  on  the 
suit  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  Press  gentlemen,  too,  were  no  longer  sulyect  to  banishment  on 
a second  conviction.  His  E.xcellency  further  added:  “The  only  other  ])rovision  of  tlie  Act  i.s  the 
last,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  that  in  future  the  name  of  the  Editor  as  well  as  the  Proprietor, 
Printer,  and  Publisher  should  be  entered  at  the  OlHce  of  the  Colonial  Secretary ; ami  this  also  is  in 
conformity  with  the  English  Law,  no  mention  being  made  in  any  English  Act  of  the  Editor  as  a 
distinct  person  from  the  Publisher.  The  Publisher  is,  I believe,  by  the  Law  of  England,  considered 
to  he  the  Editor,  and  not  the  person  who  may  write  the  leadilig  articles,  or  have  the  general 
management  of  the  Paper.” 

In  February  of  1841,  Newspaper  conductors  received  another  source  of  comfort,  it  being  then 
determined  that  Projirietors  were  justified  in  continuing  the  insertion  of  advertisements,  not 
ordered  for  any  specific  number  of  times,  until  the  same  were  ordered  to  he  withdrawn. 
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Thouuh  the  successful  establishment  of  a colony  on  the  hanks  of  the  Derwent  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  was  eflected  in  January,  1804,  by  the  removal  of  a party  of  prisoners  from  Port  Phillip,  where 
they  had  been  brought  from  England  under  Colonel  Collins,  j'et  the  primitive  Sydney  Gazette  on 
.lune  12th,  1808,  described  the  earlier  settlement  of  Hobart  at  Kisdon. 

Lieutenant-Govei-nor  Collins  had  brought  with  him  to  the  place  he  called  Hobart  Town— the 
earlier  settlement  at  Kisdon  having  been  named  Hohart — a printing  press,  type,  &c.,  from  E)igiand. 
Though  Public  Orders  were  soon  printed  thereby,  it  was  not  until  1810  that  an  attempt  at  a news- 
paper was  made.  This  was  the 

“DER'WENT  STAR  AND  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  INTELLIGENCER.” 

We  will  first  give  the  several  accounts  left  conceniing  it.  The  Sydney  Gazette  of  September  1st, 
1810,  notifies  the  arrival  of  the  ninth  number  at  Port  Jackson,  adding:  “The  production  of  a 
periodical  Print  in  an  infant  sister  settlement,  must  convey  to  the  mind  a strong  idea  of  its  rapid 
l)i-ogress,  and  of  the  energy  of  our  libei-al  Government  in  countenancing  and  supporting  such 
exertions  as  are  laudable  and  beneficial  in  their  tendency.  The  Derwent  ^ar  is  a neat  publication, 
published  every  fortnight  on  a quarto  size.  It  cont.ains  the  Government  Orders  and  various  articles 
of  intelligence,  of  the  style  of  which  the  above  will  serve  as  a specimen,  together  with  some 
advertisements.  To  the  public  patronage  it  particularly  lays  claim  as  a medium  of  information 
devoted  to  the  public  use ; but,  unfortunateljq  its  limited  circulation  cannot  promise  any  verj'  consider- 
able advantage  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Should  any  of  our  Readers,  however,  incline  their  aid  to  the 
support  of  this  infant  procluction,  -we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  them  the  Publisher’s  proposals,  which 
are  as  follows  : — Subscribers  to  pay  10s.  per  ejuarter,  or  £2  annually.  Single  papers  are  sold  at  2s. 
each.”  The  Sydney  Gazette  received  subscriptions  for  the  Derwent  Star. 

Mr.  Fawkner’s  Launceston  Advertiser  had  a characteristic  Press  narrative  on  August  3rd,  1829  : 
“The  first  newspaper  published  in  this  country  was  called  the  Derivcnt  Star  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Lntelligencer.  It  was  edited  by  G.  P.  Harris,  Esq.,  D.S.G.  (Deputy  Surveyor-General),  and  printed 
by  George  Clark,  and,  in  process  of  time,  Clark,  wanting  assistance,  took  as'his  servant  the  present 
printer  of  the  Colonial  Times  (A.  Bent),  and  they  for  a length  of  time  continued  together  as  master 
and  man;  but,  by  a successful  mana'uvre,  they—fortunately  for  the  ‘errand  boy'  from  the  Public 
Ledger  Oilice  in  Wai'wick  Square,  London— disagreed,  and  the  master  was  dismissed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ‘modest  Franklin  of  Tasmania’  became  sole  and  original  proprietor.  This  took  place 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  back,  and  yet  this  very  modest,  man,  of  great  literary  attainments, 
would  have  ])eople  to  believe  that  he  knows  a great  cleal  about  Mr.  Brougham,  at  least  he  has  so 
stated  in  one  of  his  strictures  upon  the  2'asmctnian,  although  he  came  to  tlie  colony  a mere  boy,  and 
has  resided  in  it  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.” 

The  same  Paper,  addressing  the  Colonial  'Times  on  November  9th,  said:  “Recollect,  Egotist, 
that  G.  Clark  is  the  Father  of  the  Tasmanian  Press,  and  also  that,  when  you  arrived  in  this  country, 
Glenorchy  was  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  and  that  some  people  at  that  time  could  scarcely  i-ead  or 
write.”  The  last  remark  refers  to  Mr.  John  Fawkner  himself,  who,  as  a young  man,  had  a small 
farm  at  Glenorchy,  outside  of  Hobart,  and  was  then  poor  and  \ineducated. 

West’s  “History  of  Tasmania”  gives  us  this  account : — 

“In  1810  Collins  attempted  to  establish  a newsjiaper,  the  Derwent  Star  and  Van  Diemen's 
Lm7i(1  Intelligeiieer,  printed  by  J.  Barnes  and  G.  Clark  at  the  Governinent  Press,  Hobart  Town. 
Though  but  a quarto  leaf,  with  broad  margin  and  all  the  contrivances  which  dilate  the  substance  of  a 
journal,  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  settlement,  where  often  there  was  nothing  to  sell ; where  a 
birth  or  a marriage  was  jiublished  sooner  than  a ])aragraj)h  could  be  printed  ; where  a taste  for  general 
literature  had  no  existence,  and  jiolitics  were  e.xcluded.  The  chief  contents  were  droll  anecdotes 
and  odd  cxi)loits. 

“ The  second  number  contains  a rather  pompous  account  of  Governor  Macquarie’s  inauguration 
at  Sydney.  The  ne.xt  is.sue,  besides  a Government  Order  or  two,  describes  the  feat  of  Barclay,  the 
pedestrian — a thousand  miles  in  a thousand  hours — the  wonderful  longevity  of  Joseph  Ram,  a'black 
of  Jamaica,  who  died  in  his  140th  year  ; then  the  greatness  of  Lambert,  whose  body  weiglicd  52  lbs. 
fourteen  times  told,  and  who  was  seid  by  an  inclined  plane  into  his  grave.  Then  follows  an  eulogy 
on  the  Governor’s  profession,  one  trial,  one  ship,  two  births,  and  one  marriage.  I’lie  notice  of  a 
wedding  is  characteristic  and  unitiue,  the  first  imblishcd  by  the  Tasmanian  Ih-ess : ‘ On  IMonclay. 
2Gth  ult.,  R.  C.  Burrows  to  Elizabeth  Tucker,  both  late  of  Norfolk  Island.  They  had  cohabitinl 
together  fourteen  years,  verifying  at  last  the  old  adage,  ‘Better  late  than  never.’'  Such  were  the 
toi)ics  of  this  ei.'hemeral  journal,  which,  however,  survived  the  Governor  himself.” 

The“\bvn  l)iemen’s  LandAlmanae”  of  182!)  had  this  version:  “A  little  newspaper,  containing 
half  a sheet  of  I'oolscaii  (0  i>rinted  on  l)oth  sides,  called  the  Derwent  Star,  ))rinted  for  a few  weeks  by 
Messrs.  Rarnes  and  George  Clark;  tiovernoi-  Collins  having  brought  oul  a foolscap  press,  type,  &c'. 
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and  his  Orders  having  been  printed  for  some  time,  both  at  Port  Phillip  and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
under  a tree  in  the  woods.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  Star  appeared  January  8th,  1810,  and  was  followed  by  about  a dozen 
numbers,  occurring  at  intervals  of  a fortnight.  The  British  Museum  has  a facsimile  copy  of 
No.  7,  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1810,  bearing  the  following  note ; “ The  original  Derwent  Star  was  printed 
on  two  sides  of  a sheet  of  printing  paper  this  size  [that  of  ordinary  folio  letter  paper].  The  only 
numbers  extant  are  three  issues  of  No.  7,  of  which,  besides  the  copy  in  Mr.  Calder  s possession,  one 
copy  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  (Hobart),  the  other  in  the  library  of  the  Hon.  James 
Reid  Scott.  In  the  following,  all  peculiarities  of  orthography  have  been  followed.” 

There  is  at  the  toil  the  Royal  arms,  above  which  is  a star,  with  a triangle  in  its  centre.  The 
title.  The  Derwent  Star  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Intelligencer,  is  in  small  caps.  Under  it 
are  the  words  “Published  by  Authority.”  It  is  declared  to  be  “Printed  by  G.  Clark,  at  the 
Government  Ph'ess,  Hobart  Town.”  The  two  pages  are  in  two  columns  each,  the  paper  being  nearly 
a foot  square. 

No.  7 is  wholly  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  sudden  death,  and  processional  funeral,  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-Governor  (Colonel  Collins),  who  was  said  to  have  “ departed  this  life  at  the  age 
of  about  fifty -four  years.”  The  following  lines  head  the  narrative  : — 

“ Alas  ! what  is  human  life  1 
How  like  the  dial’s  tardy  moving  shade. 

Day  after  day  slides  from  us  unperceived. 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth. 

Too  subtle  is  the  moment  to  be  seen ! 

Yet  soon  the  hour  is  up— and,  we  are  gone !” 

Among  the  remarks  upon  the  deceased,  it  is  said  ; “ The  person  of  our  late  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
graceful  and  commanding.  His  manners  were  aflfable  and  kind.  He  had  read  much.” 

The  General  Order  for  the  day  observed  : “ It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  suddenly  from 
us  His  Honor,”  &c.  All  spirit  shops  were  commanded  to  keep  closed  during  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  fifty-seven  guns  were  fired  upon  the  occasion. 

In  the  order  of  procession,  given  on  the  second  page,  the  figure  of  a coffin  is  marked,  with  the 
names  of  the  bearers,  three  on  each  side  of  it.  The  chaplain.  Rev.  R.  Knopwood,  and  the  surgeon, 
Mr.  Bowden,  headed  the  party,  and  not  less  than  six  hundred  persons  followed.  On  the  succeeding 
Sunday,  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  in  the  long  room  of  Government  House, 
the  text  being  from  Rev.,  chap,  xiv.,  verse  13. 

Upon  the  deceu.se  of  the  Derwent  Star,  and  after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  years,  a fresh  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  a newspaper.  This,  also  published  by  authority,  was 

“ THE  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND  GAZETTE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISER.” 

In  the  writer’s  “ Curious  Facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days,”  is  this  account  of  it : — 

“The  first  number  is  thus  dated:  ‘From  Saturday,  May  14th,  to  Saturday,  May  21,  1814.’  Mr. 
Barnes  is  not  on  the  staff,  as  the  only  name  is  ‘ G.  Clark,  Printer,  Hobart.’  The  second  number  is 
from  May  21  to  June  4.  It  was,  therefore,  a fortnightly  production. 

“ The  throes  of  approaching  dissolution  may  oe  supposed  from  the  intimation  in  September : 
‘Want  of.  type  obliges  us  to  delay  several  other  interesting  extracts  till  our  next.’  There  were 
altogether  nine  numbers ; the  last  coming  September  24th.” 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  second  attempt  to  establish  the  Press  in  the  Southern  Isle  of  Beauty, 
there  was  a pause  of  nearly  two  years.  The  exigencies  of  the  Hobart  Town  Government,  rather  than 
the  impatience  or  necessity  of  the  people,  led  to  the  origination  of  the  third  trial — which  proved  to  be 
a successful  one.  That  was  recognised  as 

“ THE  HOBART  TOWN  GAZETTE.” 

Six  years  after  the  departure  of  the  short-lived  Derwent  Star,  there  arose  the  Hobart  Town 
Gazette  and  Southern  Reporter,  “ Published  by  Authority.” 

The  first  number,  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  1816,  was  a half -sheet  of  foolscap,  in  two  columns  on 
each  of  the  two  pages.  It  was  a manuscript  issue,  and  was  followed  by  two  pages  in  number  2, 
but  the  full  sheet  of  foolscap  in  number  3.  Number  4,  of  June  22nd,  was  the  earliest  printed  copy. 
The  writing  of  the  three  manuscript  issues  was  in  the  same  hand. 

Across  the  page  of  number  1,  under  the  title,  we  read  : “ His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
thought  proper  to  direct  that  all  public  communications  which  may  appear  in  the  Hobart  Town 
Gazette  and  Southern  Reporter  with  my  official  signature,  are  to  be  considered  as  official  communi- 
cations to  those  Persons  to  whom  they  may  relate. 

“ By  command  of  His  Honor, 

“ Thomas  Allen  Lascelles,  Secretary.” 

The  first  Official  Order  is  connected  with  the  observance  of  the  Birthday  of  (ieorge  III.,  on 
June  4th.  On  that  occasion  the  soldiers,  superintendents  and  constables  were  to  have  a pound  of 
fresh  meat  and  half  a pint  of  spirits.  An  advertisement  follows  about  the  sale  of  some  tobacco  at 
7s.  per  lb.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Magistrates,  a ticket-of-leave  man  lost  his  indulgence  and  liberty  for 
receiving  stolen  goods.  Half  the  Paper  is  taken  up  with  an  anecdote  concerning  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
The  ship  news  notes  the  presence  of  four  vessels  in  Port.  Finally  we  have,  “ Hobart  Town  ; Printed 
by  Andrew  Bent.” 

Number  2,  .June  8th,  narrates  the  circumstances  attending  the  Birthday  festivities,  when  “ a 
sumptuous  and  splendid  Dinner  was  given  at  Government  House”  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  colony,  and  when  “ hilarity  and  loyalty  pervaded  everj^  breast,  and  the  hours  passed  with  the 
utniost  conviviality.”  A foot  race  took  place  between  twelve  gentlemen  that  day,  from  Battery  Point 
to  New  Towm  The  first  six  at  the  goal  were  to  be  treated  with  a dinner  by  the  slower  half  dozen. 

Captain  Nairn  had  erected  a wharf  on  Hunter’s  Island,  though  a causeway  was  wanted  thence 
to  the  Hobart  main.  As  the  females  had  some  objection  to  the  sight  of  swinging  bodies  by  the  wharf, 
toe  gibbets  were  removed  to  another  spot.  Colonel  Geil’s  loss  of  his  four  ooys,  going  home  to 
England,  is  given  from  the  father’s  letter.  The  brig  Sophia,  from  Gordon’s  River,  with  pine,  brought 
news  of  a coal  mine.  A reward  was  offered  for  a missing  horse.  Persons  were  warned  not  to 
harbour  certain  runaway  convicts. 
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Number  3 has  tlie  Order  appointing  a Coroner  (Mr.  Thomas  Arclier),  and  another  Order  requiring 
payment  for  cattle  lent  by  Government.  A letter  to  the  Printer  gives  an  extract  from  a work  upon 
Mountauv  Sceneiy.  A long  account  is  given  of  the  country  about  Macquarie  Harbour  and  Port 
JQavcy,  explored  by  “ the  bold  and  enterprising  perseverance  of  an  individual  in  a whale-boat,”  Mr. 
D.  McCarthy,  tliough  the  Bays  were  first  entered  by  Captain  Kelly,  of  the  Sophia.  Reference  is  made 
t®  tl>e  discovery  there  of  an  inexhaustable  mine  of  coal,  and  of  limestone.  Orielton  Park  was  to  be  the 
sjoeiie  of  Races.  At  the  end  of  that  number  it  is  observed  : “ The  arrival  of  a new  font  of  Type  being  : 
CExpected  shortlj%  when  the  columns  of  this  Pai>er  will  be  enlarged.” 

Bo,  on  June  22,  181(1,  the  Gazette  appeared  in  the  new  type,  on  two  pages  of  poor  foolscap. 
Governor  Dayey,  through  the  Commissary’s  Office,  notifies  the  tenders  of  fresh  meat  for  the  Stores, 
aaid  repeats  the  warning  about  harbouring  runaways.  A letter  to  the  Printer  directs  colonial 
a1;fc6ntion  to  the  growth  of  hops,  with  a description  of  the  mode  of  culture  in  Kent.  A w'edding  is  ■ 
duronicled,  as  also  a fall  of  snow  on  Table  Mountain,  now  known  as  Mount  Wellington.  On  the 
capture  of  General  Clout  we  have  some  verses  about  Marshal  Ney  : 


‘ No  wonder  that  Moskwa  was  put  to  the  rout. 
For  first  he  got  clouted,  and  next  lost  his  Clout.” 


The  Paper  of  June  29th,  has  more  about  liops,  and  much  glorification  upon  the  despatch  of 
25,CKX)  bushels  of  Tasmanian  wheat  to  Port  Jackson.  Whales  were  coming  up  the  Bay,  to  the  comfort 
of  tlie  whalers.  A publican  led  the  widow  hostess  of  another  hotel  to  the  altar,  “ after  a tedious  • 
courtship  of  two  years.”  No  less  than  six  advertisements  occur,  besides  a Government  Notice. 

An  (Jrder  affecting  bakers  took  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  another  two-paged  Paper.  Some  ■ 
one  advertised  for  a lost  book,  with  the  lieading  “ Mislaid.”  Two  hundred  lashes  were  to  be  given 
for  an  intruder  into  another  man’s  house  at  night.  One  Bridget,  for  theft,  had  to  “ wear  the  iron 
collar  for  28  days,”  and  a drunken  drummer  paid  5s.  fine  to  the  King.  Meat  was  sold  then  at  nine- 
pence.  Number  7 was  content  with  only  three  columns  of  print,  which  limited  supply  was  coirtinued  . 
for  some  months  after. 

On  August  3rd  were  eleven  advertisements.  On  the  brickwork  of  the  new  goal  being  finished,"  the 
Governor,  who  had  a sailor’s  love  of  grog,  gave  half  a pint  of  rum  to  each  mechanic  and  labourer  on 
the  building.  Mike  Howe  and  twelve  other  Bushrangers  occupy  one-third  of  the  Paper.  After  eight 
lines  of  queer  rhyme,  we  read — “ The  Printer  thanks  tlie  Gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  forward  . 
the  above,  and  hopes  for  his  future  favors.” 

An  American  extract  on  Bees  takes  up  three-fourths  of  one  Paper,  but  leaves  room  for  this  Notice ; 

The  Printer  begs  leave  to  remind  the  subscribers  to  this  Paper,  that  a quarter’s  pajTnent  becomes 
due  on  Saturday  next,  the  31st  instant.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  mention  that,  as  this 
Publication  is  only  in  its  infancy,  he  has  no  doubts  of  punctual  payments  ; at  the  same  time  he  is  • 
very  grateful  for  the  encouragement  his  exertions  have  already  met  with.” 

Numbers  16,  22,  25,  26, 27, 42,  43, 44, 45  were  compelled,  by  Printers’  necessities,  to  appear  in  the  primi- 
tive manuscri2it  form.  From  the  Record  Office  copy  a photograph  was  taken,  and  is  here  reproduced. 

Gras,  to  most  readers  never  before  heard  of,  was  used  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  1815,  when  it  was  said : : 
“ It  so  completely  penetrates  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  genial  to  the  eyesight, , 
that  it  appears  as  natural  and  pure  as  daylight.”  A description  of  Bonaparte’s  house  at  St.  Helena 
takes  up  half  the  space,  December  7th.  A gallon  of  rum  reward  was  offered  for  a missing  tame  ■ 
Kangaroo.  Another  offered  a gallon  of  rum  for  news  of  a missing  boat. 

Number  39,  February  22,  1817,  records  the  consecration  of  a piece  of  ground,  on  which  St.  David’s  • 
church  w^as  to  be  erected.  After  the  peformance  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Robert  Knopwood,  “a  neat; 
and  appropriate  Masonic  oration  was  delivered  by  a member  of  the  Society;”  after  which,  “they 
partook  of  a very  handsome  cold  collation,  all  anticipating  the  increasing  prosperity  and  happiness  off 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.” 

Upon  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church  was  inscribed : “To  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  His  Honor  • 
the  late  David  Collins,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  Colonel  in  the  Royal  i 
Marine  Forces,  Departed  this  life  the  24th  of  March,  a.d.  1810.”  The  Saint,  therefore,  after  whom  the 
church  was  called,  was  not  the  Patron  of  Wales. 

A March  numoer  has  this  story  of  a Hobart  Wife  Auction : “A  Hibernian,  whose  finances  were  rather: 
low,  brought  his  wife  to  the  hammer  this  morning,  and  although  no  way  prepossessing  in  appearance, . 
to  the  amajiement  of  aU  present,  she  was  sold  and  delivered  to  a settler  for  one  gallon  of  rum  and : 
20  ewes.  From  the  variety  of  bidders,  had  there  been  any  more  in  the  market,  the  sale  would  have 

lieen  very  brisk.”  , , , , 

In  the  above  extract,  the  Printer,  being  short  of  the  proper  letter,  had  to  employ  capital  A in  the 
middle  of  several  words.  In  an  urgent  appeal  to  subscribers,  he  tells  them  that  “ payments  will  prove 
very  acceptable.”  . 

Though  the  Gazette  continued  through  1817  to  have  but  two  pages,  an  occasional  page  was  thi-own  i 
in  as  a Supplement.  The  issue  was  most  generally  of  two  columns  on  the  first  page,  and  one  column 
on  the  second.  Governor  Sorell  and  his  wife,  going  overland  in  June  to  PortDalrymple,  \yere  escorted 
by  a party  of  soldiers.  There  was  more  fear  from  Bushrangers  than  from  the  wild  Natives.  The 
Chaplain  was  then  charged  with  holding  communication  with  Bushrangers. 


As  the  Paper  had  to  undergo  revision  at  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office  before  publicatioiij^one  can 
iient,  in  writing,  at  the  end  of  the  second  page,  September  6th,  1817:  “The 


appreciate  the  statement,  — ^ t • 

District  General  Muster  occasioned  the  absence  of  all  from  the  Secretary  s Office  before  this  page  was 
set  - hence  the  hoirid  stuff  to  be  found  in  it.”  Thus  we  read,  referring  to  a lady’s  death,  in  Macquarie 
Sfireet:  “ May  her  lamentable  sufferings  give  the  feniaies  of  this  colony  an  obliterated  lesson  of  the 

-.rricte.st  precaution ! ” . . . ^ c • i. 

Number  74  has  no  local  news,  and  but  four  advertisements.  One  of  the  latter  was  a warning  not 


toJrust  a woman  from  whom  the  protector  had  separated.  In  October,  1817,  we  learn  the  death  of  a. 
»v.'inan  who  was  the  first  female  married  in  Australia— he.,  under  a marquee,  on  March  2:3rd,  1(88.  In 


fiiVfirst  issue  of  1818,  the  Printer  threatened  his  defaulters  with  legal  proceedings.  Advertisements, 
mostly  official,  filled  three  of  the  four  pages.  Number  92  was  wholly  filled  with  advertisements  ; but: 
•I  Supplement  supplied  a little  space  for  news.  A Siquileiiient,  and  an  Additional  Supplement  were 
taken  up  with  details  of  the  death  of  the  Princc.ss  Charlotte,  the  I’aper  being  in  deep  mourning  bands. 
The  size  of  the  foolscap  paper  varied  repeatedly  in  width  and  length,  while  fluctuating  frequently  in 
thickne.ss.  The  division  of  the  page  into  three  narrow  columns,  instead  of  two  broad  ones,  came  in 
May  0(1818,  in  which  year  the  issue  was  still  of  two  pages  foolscap.  Over  five  of  the  six  columns' 
of  .January  2, 1819  were  of  advertisements.  The  next  paper  was  full  of  Government  Notices  and  Order.s.. 


[Tlio  aI)Ove  is  an  attempt  to  reprorluco  a puffc  of  tUo  Ilobarl  Town  Gazette,  as  written  on  .Tnne,  ISKi,  but  tlie 
original  uianuseript  being  so  faded  and  dirty,  the  best  known  proeoss  has  failed  to  give  a readable^dc-siwiife'.] 
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Sydney  news  came  very  irrepcnlarly  to  Hobart ; if  coming  to  Dalrymple,  Launceston,  it  took  a long 
time  before  it  reached  Ilobart  tlirough  tlxe  bush.  English  news  was  given  when  advertisements  werc^ 
few.  The  Hobart  Town  Gazette  Extraonlinan/,  September  13,  1820,  records  the  death  of  Leor^  111., 
upon  a page  of  very  coarse  paper,  the  width  of  foolscap,  but  two  inches  longer.  The  coronaticm  oi 
Creorge  I\L  nearly  filled  the  two  pages  of  a Supplement,  Noveinber  18th,  1820. 

The  increase  of  size  took  place  on  Jiuiuary  6th,  1821,  being  14  inche.s  by  two  pages,  with  sa.x 
columns.  The  advertisements  occupied  three  colunms  and  a half,  and  British  nevvs  a column. 
Supplements  were  few  and  far  between.  Errors  were  duly  noted  ; as.  For  263  lbs.  of  tobacco  anu 
78  ms.  of  sugar,  read  20  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  263  lbs.  of  sugar.”  , . , i ^ f r- 

On  April  7th,  1821,  the  Publisher  of  the  Gazette  asked  for  subscribers  to  the  monthly  A icsfralimt, 
yiaqazine,  to  appear  in  8vo.,  May  1st,  the  advertisement  of  which  was  nearly  a colunin  and  a hair. 
Then  was  the  notice  of  the  first  hive  of  bees  by  a Liverpool  vessel ; adding,  Ihebee  has  not  befon. 

been  imported  into  Van  Diemen’s  Land.”  . , . , . <<  a n i t 

The  Printer  announced  in  April,  1821,  an  extension  of  his  business  ; thus,  A.  Bent  begS'  leave  to 
state  that  he  has  commenced  COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING,  which  he  trusts  will  be  ei^utecl 
in  such  a Mannei'  as  to  give  general  satisfaction  ; and  begs  also  to  inform  those  gentlemen  wiio  are 
disposed  to  issue  Promissory  Notes,  &c.,  that  any  motto  or  other  matters  thej  may  vvi.sh  tO'Jia\e 
endorsed  thereon,  so  as  to  render  doubly  the  Hazard  of  Counterfeit,  will  be  accomplished  in  LEFriiit 

Press,  free  of  any  extra  charge.  " i • a.  j 

A Supplement,  in  blue  paper,  is  seen  for  August  25th,  1821,  follow'ed  by  one  on  thin  post,  and  a 
third  on  lonff,  narrow  papk?r.  The  (rct-zcffa  informed  readers  that  the  hull  of  a cedar  Phoenician  vessel 
had  been  discovered  near  Cape  Town.  The  Colonial  Chaplain  had  arranged  in  to  have  serv^es  at 
four  pkices,  though  not  all  on  the  same  Sunday.  The  Rev.  N.  Turner  was  advertised  m June  182^,  to 
preaim  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Argyle  Street,  Rev.  William  Horton  being  the  resuden.- 
minister.  Mr.  Benjamin  Nokes  then  advertised  his  Sunday  School  for  children  of  all  denominations. 
On  July  27th,  1822,  is  the  story  of  an  attempt  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  R.  Howe,  the  first  Australian 
Printer  : “ At  an  abrupt  corner  of  the  street  the  villain  turned,  and  rushing  upon  Mr.  Howe,  plungeci 
a bayonet  into  his  breast,  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Howe  reached  a friend’s  house,  phausted,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood  ; and  surgical  aid  being  immediately  called  in,  a ragged  wound  in  the  breast 

was  discovered,  which  narrowly  escaped  the  lungs.” 

The  Gazette  of  January,  1823,  was  enlarged  to  16J  inches  by  114,  of  four  columns  a page,  but  still 
only  two  pages.  The  conductor  remarked:  “W^e  this  day  commence  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Hooart  Town  Gazette,  increasing  it  in  size  somewhat  beyond  that  of  last  year.  We  regret  that  w'e 
are  unable,  from  the  non-arrival  of  our  type  from  England,  to  enter  upon  the  year  with  a Paper  of 
four  pages  ; but  as  our  printing  material  will,  we  are  assured,  arrive  here  shortly,  we  feel  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  being  speedily  enabled  to  publish  nearly  one  half  more  matter,  than  vv’^e  have  hitherto 

had  it  in  our  power  to  give.”  . , , a i a xt  * a-i  i a.-  • 

A column  and  a half  of  the  eight  columns  could  be  devoted  to  news.  Names  of  the  advertising 
shopkeepers  were  subsequently  to  be  recognised  among  colonial  bankers,  merchants,  sqimtters, 
legislators,  &c.  Of  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  then  erecting  in  Melville  Street,  it  was  advertised:  Bricks, 

lime,  timber,  nails,  window  glass,  cartage,  bricklayers’,  carpenters  and  stone  masons  labour  vvuil  be 

thankfully  received,  as  well  as  cash.”  . , , . , . , • i a,  -att  t i 

Advertisements  for  the  Saturday  Paper  were  required  to  be  sent  in  and  paid  for  oii  Wednesday's. 
As  in  182;!,  the  Post  Office  undertook  to  send  newspapers  to  eight  country  stations,  to  the  care  ot  the 
District  Constables,  it  was  duly  reported:  “Gentlemen,  settlers  and  others,  desirous  of  taking  in 
this  Gazette,  can  now'  receiv'e  it  at  a regular  and  fixed  time  every  w'eek,  at  almost  any  part  ot  the 
Island,  by  sending  their  names  to  the  Printer.”  n . „ o i i 

Being  in  the  Dark  Ages,  before  the  light  of  responsible  government,  and  the  advent  of  Colonial 
Public  Debts,  the  autocratic  rulers  of  the  Island,  careful  guardians  of  the  Public  Purse,  mamaged  to 
begin  the  financial  year,  March  31,  1822,  with  a balance  in  hand  of  £5,042,  though  the  year  s mconie, 
from  duties.  See.,  was  but  little  more ; as,  with  that  balance,  the  revenue  was  £10,736.  burely  the 
printer  ought  then  to  get  in  his  accounts.  ...  , , 

The  chaplain,  Mr.  Knopwood,  retired  on  a pension,  after  twenty  years  service,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  William  Bedford.  Subscriptions  from  10s.  to  £5  5s.  were  announced  towards  building 
the  Scots’  church,  besides  a large  amount  for  a Minister’s  stipend.  i\.gain  had  the  Printer  something 
to  say  Mav  3, 1823:  “By  the  Thalia,  a new  Patent  Printing  Press  has  been  imported  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  for  the  use  of  the  Hobart  Town  Gazette  ; but  our  long  expected  New  Types,  which  were  to  have 
been  sent  out  by  this  vessel  also,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  not  arrived ; though  we  have  confidence 
that  the  w'ant  in  our  typographical  department  of  that  most  essential  article,  T}'pe,  vvill  be  actually 
and  (we  may  add)  completely  supplied  ere  the  close  of  the  present  year.” 

A.  iniprovoiiient  in  tlie  Rexpor  of  July  5tli  was  thus  accounted  for : Vr  e have  at  length  the 

satisfaction  of  informing  our  readers  that  w'e  have  received  by  the  ‘ Berwick’  from  England  an  entire 
new'  font  of  type,  from  the  letter  foundry  of  Messrs.  Caslon  and  Livermore,  of  London,  and  that  tMs 
week’s  Gazette  is,  for  the  first  time,  composed  with  it.  The  chief  advantages  arising  from^  its 


make  its  appearance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  w ith  foui  pages  of  the  present  size, 

printed  on  superior  English  paper.”  , , j.  i ^ a.v  -j-  ^ a-i  • ■ i t 

In  Septembex' it  was  stated  that  “a  new  Almanack,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  this  island, 
under  the  sanction  of  Government  will,  it  is  expected,  make  its  appearance  in  Van  Diemen  s Laud 

At  last  the  four  pages  came  forth  with  No.  400,  January  2,  1824  ; leading  the  Editor  to  remark  : 
“ Our  Gazette  has  found  its  way  into  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  seen  extracts  from  it  m. 
Journals  from  East  to  West.  We  feel  a pleasure  in  having  it  in  our  power  now  to  state  that,  our 
enlarged  Paper  will  henceforth  enable  us  to  give  publicity  to  all  comniuniaitions  ^yhlch  mixy  ap]>ear 
useful  or  interesting  to  our  readers.”  The  Paper  had  certainly  some  good  English  information  in  it.'"^ 
columns,  and  nearly  eighty  advertisements.  i,  • t 

The  Tasitirniian  was  adverti.sed  January  7th,  1825,  to  appear  as  a new  weekly  in  liaiinceston,  the 
I2th  inst.  With  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  Gazette  was  enlarged  again  by  an  ineii  in  length  of  pa.^e. 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  In  his  self  congratulation,  the  Printer  recalls^  the  Pjnst  history  of  his. 
little  Paper,  saying : “ Few  except  ourselves  can  comprehend  even  a tithe  of  the  didiculties  which 
ten  years  ago  we  had  to  grapple  with  ; our  type  was  so  limited  that  we  could  not  compose,  at  once, 
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more  than  is  contained  in  one  of  our  present-sized  columns ! There  was  no  printing  ink  in  the 
colony,  but  what  we  were  necessitated  to  manufacture  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  ourselves,  and 
common  Chinese  paper,  no  more  than  half  the  size  of  foolscap,  and  which  two  sheets  were  conse- 
quently obliged  to  be  pasted  together  for  each  Gasefte,  cost  two  guineas  sterling  per  ream  !” 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  size,  the  Paper’s  price  was  lowered  12s.  per  annum,  with  a 
reduction  on  long  advertisements  of  a penny  a line.  But,  said  the  w'orthy  Printer,  “owing  to  the 
very  great  expense  by  which  the  publication  of  this  Gazette  is  now  attended,  and  as  the  mode  of 
giving  credit  for  the  Paper  is  accompanied  by  losses  continually  increasing,  he  will  in  future  be 
obliged  to  look  to  all  persons  whatever  (including,  of  course,  those  who  even  now  take  the  Gazette) 
for  a quarter’s  payment  in  advance.” 

The  Publisher  regretted  being  “compelled  to  withdraw  the  Gazette  from  all  his  country 
subscribers  who  are,  and  have  been,  long  in  arrears,  unless  they  oblige  him  with  an  immediate  settle- 
ment, and  the  written  undertaking  of  some  responsible  person  in  Hobart  Town  to  pay  his  demands 
in  future  %vhen  due." 

At  a public  dinner,  in  honour  ot  Governor  Sorell,  April  7, 182.5,  the  toast  of  “ The  Liberty  of  the 
Press”  wasOTeeted  with  long,  loud,  and  reiterated  plaudits.  Mr.  Gregson,  J.P.,  declared  that,  in  “a 
well  directed  Press,  the  Public,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  wull  find  their  safeguard  from  oppres- 
sion.” A correspondent.  Colonist,  began  a series  of  letters  to  Governor  Arthur,  in  the  Gazette,  April 
1825,  characterised  by  great  force  and  candour.  One  letter  took  up  three  columns  small  type, 
cleverly  and  boldly  criticising  public  affairs.  But  for  such  letters.  Bent,  the  printer,  would  have 
escaped  imprisonment  and  fines. 

In  notices  to  correspondents  we  learn  that  “ Miranda’s  poetry  is  too  good  for  vulgar  eyes  to  gaze 
on.”  Upon  a report  that  Dr.  Ross,  with  the  aid  of  Government,  w'as  about  to  start  a Paper,  Mr.  Bent 
had  no  objection  to  supply  him  or  others  “ on  very  liberal  terms,  a sufficiency  of  new'  type,  with  one 
of  our  best  and  largest  presses.”  A “ Launcestonian”  w’rote  in  May  that  Mr.  Ross  offered  “£300 
sterling  per  annum  to  Mr.  Howe,  with  half  the  profits  of  his  Paper,  if  he  w'ould  remove  it  from 
Launceston  to  Hobart  Towm,  to  be  printed  as  a Government  Paper  alone.” 

A Press  Trial  took  place,  August  1st,  1825,  before  a military  jury,  that  cast  the  poor  Printer.  The 
particulars  are  thus  referred  to  afterw'ards : “ On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Bent,  the  Proprietor,  Printer,  and' 
Publisher  of  this  journal,  was  again  found  guilty  upon  another  Ex  Officio  Information,  for  a series 
of  libels.  The  information  consisted  of  eleven  counts ; seven  of  which,  being  defective  from  clerical 
errors,  were  abandoned  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Bent  w'as,  of  course,  acquitted  thereon. 
But  the  remaining  four  still  comprehended  all  the  articles  set  forth  in  the  information,  except  one, 
the  letter  of  ‘ A Colonist,’  in  reply,  &c.”  The  same  Paper  reported  the  trial  of  Mr.  Baines,  of  the 
Leeds  Mercui~y,  for  libel  in  1824. 

A sort  of  apology  came  January  7th,  1826,  saying:  “We  had  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  new 
materials  would  have  enabled  us  to  commence  the  year  by  paying  our  respects  unrestrained  to  our 
subscribers  and  friends.”  The  Paper  was  certainly  inferior  in  general  get-up  to  what  it  had  been 
before  competition  appeared.  There  were,  however,  forty-nine  advertisements,  of  w hich  fourteen 
w'ere  Government  ones. 

Mr.  Bent  brought  out  in  1818  the  earliest  Tasmanian  work.  In  the  Preface  we  read  : “ As  it 
forms  the  first  pamphlet  from  a vei-j'  confined  Press,  the  Editor  claims  for  it  the  indulgent  considera- 
tion of  his  readers.”  It  w'as  entitled  “ Michael  Howe,  the  last  and  w'orst  of  the  Bushrangers  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.” 

“THE  TASMANIAN.’^’ 


The  Sydney  Gazette,  of  November  18th,  1824,  announced  that  the  son  of  Mr.  How*e,  the  Sydney 
printer,  would  start,  at  Port  Dalrymple  (Launceston),  in  the  following  January,  the  Tasmanian 
Gazette  and  Launceston  Advertiser. 

The  Editor,  in  the  first  number,  January  5th,  1825,  declared  that  “the  supporters  of  the 
Tasmanian  may  feel  assured  that,  as  the  Set  tlement  of  Port  Dalrymple  rises  into  notice,  so  shall 
the  columns  of  this  humble  journal  increase  in  estimation.”  But,  in  May,  the  Sydney  Paper 
remarked  : “ It  is  thought  that  it  wfill  be  necessary  for  the  Tasmaniari  to  suspend  operations  for 
some  months  at  least.”  , ^ ^ . r,™, 

When  removed  to  Hobart  Towm,  the  first  coi  v w'as  issued  on  Saturday,  March  3rd,  1827.  It  w'as 
about  18  inches  long,  with  four  pages  of  three  broad  columns  each.  Both  paper  and  tyiie  were 
inferior,  and  the  letter  was  very  small.  It  W'as,  as  on  the  northern  side,  printed  and  published  by 
George  Terry  Howe,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Sydney  Gazette.  The  first  issue  had  thirty-four 
advertisements.  The  parental  pressman  observed  : “ The  printing  materials,  till  returns  come  from 
Europe  will  be  scanty,  and  the  columns  of  the  little  journal  will  only  assume  a humble  appearance.” 
The  Editor  complained  of  the  people  not  aiding  those  of  Sydney  in  struggling  for  freedom. 
“ What  a contemplation  wfill  it  be,”  said  he,  “ if  in  August  next,  when  the  new  arrangement  in 
these  colonies  becomes  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  rasmania 
silently  consented  to  remain  in  her  present  state.”  Subsequent  numbers  referred  to  the  noble  public 
meeting  for  the  demand  of  Trial  by  Jury  and  a Legislative  Assembly.  Very  long  lettm-s  in  very 
small  type  brought  forw'ard  social  and  political  questions.  The  day  of  publication  became  Iliursday, 
and  then  Friday  on  November  16th.  , , ■ * 

On  May  10th  a drunkard  is  thus  described  : A poor  old  woman  ^yas  placed  in  the  stocks  for 

six  hours,  w'ith  only  a log  of  rough  w'ood  to  sit  upon.”  A week  after  it  is  said  ; “Me  regret  that  the 
columns  of  the  Government  Gazette  should  be  again  disgraced  by  the  introdviction  of  personal 
invective  and  abuse.”  The  death  of  the  widow  of  Governor  Davey  was  recorded  in  May  as  taking 

place  in  Hobart  Tow'll.  ^ i ..  j- 

May  24th  brought  news  of  the  Press  Act  in  Sydney,  saying;^  “Before  such  extraordinary 

provi 
grow't 

insufficient  for  the  safety  or  security  of  the  State.  

prosecution  for  libel  and  an  acquittal  ?”  “We  lament  over  the  demise  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
The  want  of  it  w'ill  make  Australia  mourn.”  .....  i 

It  was  admitted  that  “the  articles  inserted  in  the  A^istrahan  and  the  3fon i for  ha^e  usually 
gone  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  discussion  and  their  want  of  respect  for  the  person 

of  the  Governor  w'as  deplored.  ,,  n 

The  robbery  of  the  llobart  Treasury  Chest  of  £1,300  w'as  the  chief  event  in  the  month  of  June. 
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?eT/papTrTe  wm  en  ‘“v  middle  course,  divested  of  all  party  nmtives;' 

th°e  stain'll)  fell  equally  on  friend  and  foe,  ancF which  could  not  but  be  particularly  se\eiely 

'^‘^Thfrnsmmnir  believe  the  colonial  rulers  worse  than  ordinary 

meiq  and  incapable  k either  thinldng  or  acting  for  tl^^  of  the  people,  was  e\er  the  subject 

of  derision  and  violent  attack  from  the  Colonial  limes. 

S S,  'itSaref  a^th 

Rirto?!wilh“lkiiotmcatlon;  “ Bj  ^ 

?.leo  existence  at  Launceston.  A'sjonrnal  tvlll  be  conducted  in  t ic  manne^^^^ 

with  it  may  consider,  to  the  best  of  their  humble  judgments,  to  be  the  best  calculatea  to  c\a\ance 


?nlS^in  15  inches  in  size,  with  eight  pages  of  three  columns,  and  under 

the  care  of  R.  L.  Murray  and  J.  C.  Macdougal.  Under  that  combination  of  appellations,  the  Papor 
continued  till  January  7th,  1831.  Then,  as  edited  and  published  by  Robert  L.  Murraj  , but  printed  by 
Henrv  Melville  it  appeared  each  Saturday  evening  as  the  Tasmanian  and  boidhern  Life.rarij  and 
^oarnaf  ^ some  enlargement  of  size.  Though  its  first  number  had  seventy- 

citrhf  aHvertisements  a fourth  were  copied  from  the  Government  t i. 

At  the  end  of  1831,  the  Editor  felt  himself  obliged  from  ill-health  to  resign,  though  intending  to 
re-establish  his  Austral-Asiatic  Review,  “ combining  the  advantages  ot 

detailed  discussion  of  a magazine.”  As  the  Review,  it  long  flourished  as  a Paper  of  excellent  position, 
thouo-h  regarded  with  no  friendly  feeling  by  those  who  came  under  its  severe  criticisin.  It  was  veij 
severe  upon  the  Governor  and  Lady  Franklin  in  1843.  It  bad  previously  been  on  side. 

Mr.  John  Fawkner’s  Launceston  Adierfiscr  was  a friend  to  the  Hobart  Icismanian.  l 
November  1829  the  conductor  of  the  former  declared  this  of  the  latter  : It  is  the  leading  journal  of 

Van  Diem’en's  Land.  The  proprietors  have  announced  that  it  will  be  published  twice  a eek  , we 
are  glad  of  this,  we  shall  be  proud  to  see  it  published  seven  times  a week.  Its  motto  i>as.  Open 
to  all  parties— influenced  by  none.”  In  1838  the  Tasmanian  had  eight  small  pages. 

“ LAUNCESTON  ADVERTISER.” 

This  was  the  first  enduring  Newspaper  of  Launceston  the  northern  capital  of  the  Island.  It 
established  by  John  Fawkner,  afterwards  known  as  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  who  erected  the  flist 
business  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra.  Hotel  Keeper  m Tasmania  and  Port  Phillip, 
entirely  self-taught,  endowed  with  singular  force  of  charactp,  though  with  a feeble  and  diniinutiye 
frame,  he  ultimately  became  a Senator  of  Melbourne.  His  impulsi\e  energy,  and  Bedouui-like 
combativeness,  were  as  conspicuous  in  his  Paper  of  1829,  as  they  were  thirty  years  after,  m the 
Victorian  Parliament.  His  younger  days,  passed  under  the  most  unfavourable  circiunstances,  were 
followed  by  those  of  usefulness  and  honor.  His  love  of  books  was  shown  in  his  early  tavern-lending 
library,  and  in  the  magnificent  private  collection  of  literature  he  formed  m his  advmiced  years. 

The  first  volume  of  his  Paper,  now  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
primitive  printer,  A.  Bent,  whose  name  is  written  on  its  first  page.  The  first  number,  aipearing  on 
Februarv  9th,  1829,— was  about  an  inch  larger  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  foolscap.  It  was  thus 
presented. — “ Tasmania  ; Printed  and  Published  by  the  Proprietor,  John  Fawkner,  Junr.,  Launceston, 

Van  Diemen’s  Land.”  , . tt  ..  i rx  l tt 

Its  fii-st  column  was  headed  by  an  advertisement  of  Fawkner  s Hotel,  Cameron  Street.  He 
therein  named  his  Circulating  Library,  which  ivas  stated  to  contain  six  v orks  bj  Opie,  fli  e by  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  two  by  Lady  Morgan,  one  by  Smollet,  Hutchinson  s Memoirs,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Attic 
Frao-meiits  &c.  ‘ Each  of  the  four  pages  had  three  columns.  The  paper  was  bad  in  colour,  and  the 
tvpe  was  oid ; but  the  issue  bore  a tidy  appearance.  The  introduction,  conveying  the  proprietor  s 
ideas,  not  altogether  his  language,  ivas  as  follows ; — “ Labouring  under  numerous  disadvantages, 
we  feel  exceeding  diffidence  in  introducing  to  the  public  this  (our  first)  numlier  of  the  Launceston 
Advertiser : but,  when  we  consider  that  time  alone  can  surmount  the  difficulties  which  invariably 
iitteiicl  (I  new  undertaking,  and  tliat  these  difticulties  will  be  allo\Ned  for,  and  consideied  bj  a 
generous  public,  we  confess  we  feel  our  confidence  encouraged.  The  primary  object  that  we  have 
in  vieAV  is,  to  disseminate  interesting  intelligence,  commercial  information,  pleasing  mstructiou  and 
profitable  recreation.  Harmony  is  the  motto  of  the  Launccstou  Advert tser  w hose  pages  shall  never 
be  prostituted  to  scurrility,  calumny,  sycophancy,  or  disaffection;  nor  shall  the>  he  made  the  vehicle  of 
slander,  malice,  and  party  feeling.  For  we  conceive  it  the  imperative  duty  of  a public  journalist, 
rather  to  promote  good-will  and  fellowshij),  than  to  fan  the  flame  of  animosity,  by  sn  tiering  per- 
sonal attacks  of  the  malevolent  to  invade  these  columns,  which  ought  to  be  dedicatedalone  to  subjects 
harmless,  useful  and  interesting  to  the  community.  But  let  us  not  be  understood,  by  these 
our  remarks,  to  exclude  from  our  \m^es  fair  a,nd  temperate  discussion  upon  events,  and  measures 
of  public  importance.  British  and  Foreign  news  will  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  our  paper, 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  insertion  of  local  intelligence ; in  which  case,  sucli  extracts 
only  will  be  given,  as  tend  directly  to  the  interest  or  welfare  of  Tasmania.  ’ 

There  was  a start  with  twenty-four  advertisements.  These  were  paid  for  at  rhe  rate  of  3s.  Od.  to 
sub.scriliers,  or  os.  to  outsiders,  for  eight  lines,  with  3d.  a line  over  that  amount.  Subscription  was 
fixed  at  two  guineas  a year.  It  was  said  to  be  “ Printed  by  J.  Fawkner,  Junr. as  his  father  was 
still  living  in  Hobart.  Bread  was  then  lOd.  per  quartern,— “ left  to  the  discretion  of  a mercenary 
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junlo  of  these  despotic  lords  of  the  oven.”  Thank.s  to  the  Paper’s  critici.sin,  the  staff  of  life  was 
lowered  directly  after  to  12d.  We  are  told  that  a woman  was  whipped  at  the  cart  tail  throutrh 
LannceHton  Streets  ; that  “ the  savages  in  the  district  are  imrticularly  annoying;”  that  sentence  of 
death  was  just  pronounced  upon  twenty-two  criminals.  The  next  number  took  up  the  baker’s 
question  again,  saying — 

“ Then  cease  to  urge  your  knavish  plea, 

Lest  you  ])erchance  be  shoven. 

Where  every  baker  rogue  will  be, — 

Well  baked  in  Satan’s  oven.” 

Mr.  Fawkner  took  the  government  side  in  Jiis  Paper  against  the  reformers,  and  supported 
propo.sals  for  taxation  on  spirits;  adding;  “ We  beg  to  ask  our  readers,  whetJier  the  merchant  the 
publican,  or  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern  and  ale  house,  are  the  real  payers  of  the  tax.” 

A correspondent  gave  a letter  of  advice  to  members  of  the  pre.ss ; observing,— Never  quote  a 
journal,  except  you  find  articles  in  it  which  you  can  cut  well  to  pieces.  When  you  are  short  of  news 
let  imagination  supply  their  place.  Furnish  yourself  with  the  key  of  the  thought  chest  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Accustom  yourself  to  find  fault  with  all  the  measures  of  the  present 
administration.  According  to  circumstances,  change  your  style,  and,  more  particularly  Your 
lodgings.” 

The  liberty  of  the  Press  comes  before  us  thus  on  March  2nd:— “The  proprietor  of  this  Paper 
was  compelled  to  appear  before  His  Honor  the  Chief  Justice,  a few  days  aback,  in  order  to  enter 
into  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  £800  by  himself  and  two  bondsmen ; himself,  in  £400,  and  his 
sureties  in  £200  each,  in  case  he  should  be  convicted  of  any  seditious  or  blasphemous  libel,  that 
himself,  or  them,  should  pay  to  that  amount,  if  cast.  His  Honor  received  them  politely,  as,  also, 
some  other  printers  and  their  sureties.  When  the  following  form  of  oath  was  tendered  to  all  the 
sureties,  severally ; the  questions  only  of  which  we  shall  state,  as  the  answers  might  trespass  on 
feelings  already  sufficiently  wounded  : — 

“You  shall  truly  answer  all  such  questions  as  I may  put  to  you.  Who  are  you?  Are  you  a 
householder?  What  else  do  you  possess?  What  are  you  worth  altogether?  How  much  do  you  owe? 
Did  you  ever  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act  ? Did  you  not  once  apply  to  me  for  relief,  unable 
to  pay  your  debts,  or  support  yourself?  Hem!  To  another  surety.  How  much  are  you  worth? 
What  does  it  consist  of  ? You  must  not  rate  your  property  (landed  property  in  Hobart  Town)  at  what 
you  gave  for  it,  it  might  not  sell  for  half  that  sum.  If  this  is  all  your  property,  how  do  you  live? 
How  do  you  derive  any  income?  How  many  cattle  have  you  ? How  many  sheep  ? How  much  land? 
Have  you  any  other  property?  We  think  the  only  question  ought  to  have  been— Can  j'ou  pay  the 
Bond  when  adjust  claims  upon  you  are  settled?  We  make  no  comments  upon  this,  further  than  to- 
show  to  our  readers,  that  we  were  compelled  to  traverse  the  Island  at  an  expense  of  £20,  besides  the 
loss  of  time,  and  unpleasantness  attendant  upon  favours  of  this  kind  granted  to  us  by  the  friends 
who  have  respectively  become  our  sureties  ; few  of  whom  would  have  the  courage  to  encounter  a 
second  such  ordeal.” 

The  Paper  tells  a story  of  a naval  man  seeking  a duel  with  an  Editor  in  the  colony.  There  was  a 
toss  up  for  a large  horse  pistol,  and  the  man  of  the  pen  won.  He  of  the  sword,  finding  only  a small 
pistol  remaining,  began  to  consider ; finally,  he  went  up  smiling,  held  out  his  hand,  and  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  newspaper  writer  meant  no  harm. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  Launceston  Papers  called  forth  this  choice  language  of  the 
Advertiser-. — “To  the  Old  Woman  who  writes  for  the  Coryuvall  Press.  We  are  accused  by  you, 
“ Old  Woman,”  with  disseminating  falsehoods,  vituperation,  slander  and  absurdity,  and  you  take 
upon  your  poor  old  shoulders  a weight  which  you  are  unable  to  bear.  You  silly  ‘ Old  Woman,’  you, 
why  talk  about  the  place  being  unable  to  support  two  newspapers  ? ” Again,  March  30th — “ We  blush 
for  you,  for  we  find  that  you  cannot  or  will  not  blush  for  yourselves.  O,  indeed  ! we  are  not  manly 
to  wage  war  with  an  old  woman,  who  has  lost  all  but  her  nose.  If  we  continue  to  go  on  as  we  have 
begun,  poor  Launceston  will  soon  be  left  without  a single  Editor  except  ourselves.” 

Printers  were  sought; — “Wanted  a compositor  to  work  on  the  Launceston  Advertiser,  who  will 
be  paid  according  to  the  following  scale  : For  each  column  of  double-leaded  matter,  and  each  one  of 
pica,  or  English  letter,  if  the  same  length  as  the  columns  of  the  Cornwall  Press  ;for  the  first  named. 
Is. ; for  Pica  or  English,  9d.” 

In  April  20th  we  read  : “ At  the  very  outset  of  our  humble  career,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  give 
offence  to  a few— visited  by  something  like  persecution,  and  this,  too,  when  their  object,  if  they 
really  had  any,  must  have  been  to  stifle  the  voice  of  free  discussion,  the  putting  down  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  a public  journal,  the  stifling  the  voice  of  the  Free  Press,  that  greatest  of  all 
benefits,  which  as  freemen  we  enjoy,  even  with  all  its  errors.” 

In  May,  the  Editor  asks:  “Is  it  true  that  the  Editor  of  the  C'cniuroZ?  Press  borrows  his  wit? 
But  is  it  true  that  he  ever  has,  or  ever  can,  return  the  article  lent?”  One  article  “must  have  been 
written  in  some  tap  room.”  This  Advertiser  then  quotes  some  choice  remarks  applied  to  its  pro- 
jirietor “ Addlepated,  upstart — garrulous  maligner- superannuated  zanj- — bubble-like  authorial 
pretensions.  He  has  thrown  the  awl  of  his  fair  one’s  Cicisbeo  on  the  Printer’s  devil — the  spume  of 
an  imposter,  like  the  frothings  of  a table  beer  cask,  may  make  a show,  but  betokens  a ...  as 
weak  and  as  insipid  as  the  beverage  alluded  to  (Did  the  writer  learn  this  simile  when  serving  as  a 
pot  boy  ?) — five  feet  two  and  a quarter,  &c.” 

In  reply  to  the  abuse,  among  other  remarks,  we  meet  with  this  : — “By-the-bye,  the  five  feet  two  and 
a (piarter  man  says,  he  would  thank  you  to  call  and  pay  the  wine  bill  you  run  up  some  three  month.s 
ago.” 

The  Advertiser  took  a personal  interest  in  some  fresh  State  interference  with  the  “ Trade,” 
observing  that  the  Act  “might  very  well  have  been  spared  to  a body  of  men  labouring  under  so 
many  disadvantages  as  they  already  do.  The  late  Council  did  little  else  but  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  shackle  the  ])ublicans  and  merchants  who  deal  in  spirits.” 

The  report  of  July  tith,  was  : — “ The  19th  number  of  the  Cornu-all  Press  was  published  on  Friday 
last;  it  has  ceased  to  exist.”  From  its  ashes  sprang  the  Cornwall  Chronicle. 

. August  rith  presented  this  : “ We  are  at  length .'.aprcnic/)/  blest,  by  the  apnointment  of  a 
T.egislative  Council ; this  is  the  millstone  which  is  daily  and  hourly  interrupting  ana  retarding  the 
wholesome  and  rajiid  growth  of  this  Island.  I’o  the  greater  part  of  this  misnamed  Legislative 
Council,  v-e  and  the  public  at  large  have  great  and  almost  insuperable  objections." 

Tlie  Sydney  Press  Martyrs  were  thus  referred  to,  August  24th: — “We  are  informed- that  the 
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Editors  of  the  two  Independent  Journals,  the  Australian  and  the  Monitor,  appear  tolerably  comfort 
able  in  durance  vile.  They  have  a room  each  in  the  Execution  Yard,  at  the  back  of  the  gaol,  their 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  and  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  every  per.sonal  comfort,  at  their  own 
expense  their  friends  have  free  access  to  them  from  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  publications  still  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  as  formerly. 

and  with  increaseo  success.”  , ^ ™ n-  • i 

In  September  and  October,  Mr.  John  Batman,  afterwards  the  founder  of  Port  Phillip,  is  spoken 

of  as  the  leader  of  a party  for  the  capture  of  Tasmanian  Blacks.  . . 

A promise  was  made  that  the  Paper  of  the  new  year  would  have  at  least  si.x  c.xtra  columns.  Mr. 
Fawkuer  and  the  Launceston  Magistrate,  Mr.  Gordon,  did  not  agree.  In  the  last  issue  of  1829,  we 
read  of  “ the  proprietor  of  tlie  Launceston  Advertiser  having  been  compelled  to  remove  from  the 
Cornwall  Hotel,  through  the  inftuence  of  Messrs.  Gordon  & Co.”  Mr.  Fawkner  subsequently  sold  tlic 
Paper  to  Mr.  Dowling,  who  conducted  the  Advertiser  in  a manner  to  gain  general  approval,  and 
upon  the  lines  of  social  and  moral  progress. 

“THE  CORNWALL  CHRONICLE.” 


The  first  number  of  this  Launceston  weekly  Newspaper  was  published  on  Saturday,  February 
1 4th,  1S15,  by  William  Mann  as  proprietor.  It  was  of  four  pages,  five  columns  each,  21  inches  long 
by  broad.  The  subscription  was  13s.  per  quarter,  10s.  if  paid  in  advance.  Ad\'ertisements  paid 
tis.  6cf.  for  twelve  lines.  Its  motto  was,  “ Honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  good  of  our  adopted  country'. 
There  were  57  advertisements,  besides  those  copied  from  the  Government  Gazette. 

It  pitted  itself  against  the  Launceston  Advertiser.  The  Editor  learned  “that  the  conductor  of 
the  Arti'erfisrr  is  becoming  rather  more  modest  in  his  pretensions,  having  discovered  that  contempt 
for  religion,  self  adulation,  and  all-engrossing  selfishnesss,  are  attributes  by  no  means  calculated  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  any  writer  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  people.” 

The  Chronicle  opposed  the  Tasmanian.  The  latter  had  spoken  of  convicts  as  slaves,  and 
demanded  a colony  without  them.  The  Chronicle  replied  : “ The  attempts  to  found  colonies  unaccom- 
panied bj'  convict  labour  have  totally  failed  as  yet,  and  the  unhoped-for  prosperity  both  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  at  this  day  enjoy,  is  mainly  attributable  to  their  being  penal 


seu-ieiueiiLs.  , , . 

• Penalties  inflicted  upon  Hobart  Newspaper  proprietors  called  forth  this  remark  from  the 
Chronicle  ot  March  28th:  “The  recent  judgments  given  against  the  conductor  of  a portion  of  the 
Colonial  Press  may,  perhaps,  operate  on  some  weak  minds  as  a terror.  It  ought  not — because  he 
who,  regardless  of  truth,  publishes  statements  which  cannot  be  supported,  to  the  injury  of  any  man, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  private  malice,  and  thereby  employs  the  Press  to  his 
own  disgrace.  If  punishment  awaits  him,  the  public  is  benefited,  and  not  injured.” 

When  the  imprint  changed  on  April  18th  to  “Edited  by  William  Lushington  Goodwin,  Printed 
and  Published  by  William  Mann,”  the  same  advocacy  of  transportation  was  continued,  as  being 
as  beneficial  to  the  prisoner  as  to  the  colony.  An  enlargement  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width  took  place  November  7th,  when  six  columns  took  the  place  of  five,  although  it  was 
stated:  “ Until  the  arrival  of  new  matei'ial  from  England  (which  we  may  shortly  expect)  we  must 
continue  to  labour  under  our  present  disadvantages.” 

The  issue,  in  indistinct,  and  often  very  small  type,  needed  new  material.  The  75  advertisements 
were  poorly  printed.  William  Lushington  Goodwin  was  named  both  printer  and  proprietor.  A step 
down  to  five  columns  occurred  January  16th,  1836,  and  lasted  till  November  18th,  1837,  when  the  sii 
were  restored,  and  with  better  type.  A sheet,  22  inches  by  17,  enabled  Mr.  Goodwin  to  conie  out  with 
seven  columns  to  the  page  on  August  4th,  1838,  when  he  addressed  hiniself  to  “ The  Friends  of  the 
Independent  Press,”  saying  : “ Eager  to  afford,  to  the  utmost  of  piy  ability,  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  friends  who  so  generously  stepped  forward  to  assist  in  defraying  my  expenses,  occasioned  by  my 
recent  struggles  with  a pampered  minion  of  the  hateful  Patronage  Monster,  protected  as  he  was  by 
the  powerful  shield  of  the  Government,  I feel  that  I could  not  perform  the  pleasing  duty  in  a better 
manner,  than  expending  the  money  subscribed  for  me,  in  enlarging  the  Cormvall  Chronicle,  thereby  > 
increasing  the  means  of  general  information,  and  enabling  me  to  render  increased  service  to  the 
friends  of  the  Independent  Press,  and  to  Freedom.”  . 

It  was  in  May,  1838,  that  the  Chronicle  wrote “There  are  in  the  Australian  Colonies  twenty- 
three  Newspapers,  four  of  which  are  published  three  times  a week,  three  twice  a week,  and  seventeen 
once  a week.  Estimating  the  average  circulation  of  each  Paper  to  be  .500 — the  influence  of  the  Pre;  s 
will  be  readily  admitted.” 


“THE  LAUNCESTON  EXAMINER.” 


Though  this  belonged  not  to  the  period  of  Early  Press  Struggles,  it  deserves  a passing  notice,  not, 
less  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  has  been  managed  for  nearly  half  a century,  than  for  the 
worthy  part  it  played  in  the  cause  of  true  freedom,  in  its  consistent  advocacy  of  religious  equality  in 
the  eves  of  the  Law,  and  its  vigorous  support  of  the  Anti-Transportation  League  of  old.  It  presented 
a striking  cbntrast  to  the  Launceston  Advertiser  of  1829. 

The  Launceston  Examiner — Commercial  and  Agricidtural  Advertiser  made  its  bow  to  the 
public  on  Saturday  evening,  March  12th,  1842.  It  was  printed  and  published  for  the  Proprietor, 
•James  Aikenhead,  one  of  the  most  honoured  members  of  the  Colonial  Press.  There  were  eight  pages 
of  four  columns  each.  It  was  of  an  odd  shape,  17  inches  bj' lOj.  In  the  first  copy  it  is  said  : “The 
Proprietor  will  shortly  receive  a full-sized  press,  when  the  form  of  the  Examiner  will  be  assimilated 
to  the  generality  of  colonial  Papers,  and  published  twice  a week.”  The  form  continued  the  same  to 
the  end  of  1843,  but  a Wednesday  evening  Paper  appeared,  in  the  Bi-  Weekh/,  October  12th,  1842.  The 
first  number  came  out  in  quite  a superior  style  as  to  its  printing  order.  There  was  plenty  of  news, 
English  and  Australian. 

The  Addre.ss  of  the  Editor  affords  us  the  following  extracts  : “ A strong  and  general  impression 
exists  that  the  multifarious  interests,  increased  population,  and  advancing  interests  of  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  demand  the  establishment  of  an  additional  Newspaper.  [After  praise 
of  a worthy  Press  it  continues.]  A Newspaper  may  be  a curse.  It  may  disturb  and  disfigure 
the  operations  of  that  mighty  agency  to  which  it  belongs,  and  tarnish  the  triumphs  of  the 
Press.  A false  delicacy  that  dare  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  peculators  or  impostors,  or  shrinks  from 
correcting  the  errors  of  well-meaning  but  blundering  functionaries,  may  secure  a journalist  from 
opposition,  but  he  must  speedily  drivel  into  contempt,  and  drop  into  oblivion.  Private  character 
may'  be  safely  left  to  the  censorship  of  public  opinion  ; the  Press  is  degraded  when  it  pursues  the 
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objects  of  petty  revenge  and  personal  spleen.  There  arc  limits  to  interference  with  public  men  ; their 
lireside  is  sacred,  and  even  their  ollicial  character  demands  a generous  representation.  In  this  colony 
the  Press  is  the  shield  of  the  people — their  only  shield.  De.spite  of  prayers  and  protests,  mea.sures  are 
triumphantly  borne  through  the  Council  to  the  throne,  winch  a popular  A.ssembly  would  strangle  in 
a moment.  Defects  are  charged  upon  the  Colonial  Press;  we  partly  admit  them  ; out  who  would  not 
leave  those  aberrations  to  the  correcting  influence  of  public  opinion  and  advancing  inteliigence,  rather 
than  restrict  a privilege  which  is  the  last  stronghold  of  libej-ty  f The  time  cannot  be  remote  when 
the  era  of  irresponsible  rule  will  terminate  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  grand  truth.s. 
are  widening  their  dominion  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  will  ultimately  effect  more  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  religion  and  commerce  than  ten  thou.sand  exclusive  law.s — that  every  man  has  a full 
I’ightto  do,  and  to  enjoy,  all  that  does  not  invade  the  equal  right  of  his  neighbours,  and  that  an 
Executive  Government  should  rarely  be  seen,  but  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.” 

Such  eloquent  expression  of  elevating  sentiments  could  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
any  other  man  than  the  talented  Congregational  Minister  of  Launceston,  the  Eev.  .John  West, 
afterwards  the  esteemed  Editor  of  the  Syilney  Morning  Herald. 

Launceston  literature  furnished  the  following  choice  specimens  of  colonial  culture,  in  the  columns, 
of  the  Connrall  Chronicle,  November,  183!); — “ vVe  learn  that  another  newspaper  is  about  being 
started  in  Launceston — another  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  Shkkt,  under  the  patronage,  and  behind 
the  curtain  assistance  of  the  proprietor  of  a defunct  humbug  print.  AVe  wish  the  operatives  success, 
and  trust  that  they  may  not  have  to  seek  payment  for  their  services  in  the  Court  of  Requests.  The 
character  of  the  Colonial  Press  must  indeed  be  low,  when  it  becomes  the  property  of  a petty  green- 
grocer, dealer  in  marine  stores,  and  shop  chandler,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  it  are  reduced  so  Ioav  as. 
to  take  in  payment  for  their  services,  sugar  mixed  with  .50  per  cent,  of  sand,  tea  adulterated  with  the 
leaves  of  the  damson  tree,  tobacco  saturated  with — dye,  and  the  balance  in  penny  tracts,  charged! 
twopence.” 

The  Cornwall  Press — established  by  an  Irish  Wesleyan  colonist,  Mr.  G.  Dowsett,  in  April,  1839 — 
only  reached  its  twentieth  weekly  number.  It  was  bitter  in  its  attack  on  Mr.  Fawkner,  of  the 
Launceston  Advertiser,  employing  such  choice  expressions  as  “annihilate  the  blowfly — five  feet  two 
inches  and  a quarter,  poor  fellow — as  a moral  pestilence  must  be  checked,”  &c.  Lnder  the  head 
“ Launceston  Advertiser”  the  reader  will  learn  that  the  little  proprietor  of  that  Paper  was  more  than 
a match  for  the  Cornwall  Press. 

The  Hobart  Town  Courier  was  established  in  1827  by  the  favourite  of  officials.  Dr.  Ross,  and 
conducted  by  him  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  August,  1838.  The  'I’asmanian , of  September, 
that  year,  had  this  description  of  the  editor  : — “ He  had  a strong  aversion  to  the  science  of  political 
economy ; he  was  sceptical  in  regard  to  its  principles  ; and  his  position  as  the  Editor  of  an  official 
organ  (Government  Gazette)  cramped  what  energies  might  have  been  native  to  him,  and  materially 
lessened  his  usefulness.  Dr.  Ross  was  a native  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  university  of  which  town  he 
received  a classical  education,  the  fruits  of  which  w'ere  richly  shown  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  sa 
many  years  conducted  by  him.” 

In  Number  54.5,  vol.  x.,  February  3rd,  1837,  Mr.  Gore  Elliston’s  name  is  given  as  publisher  and 
proprietor.  The  Courier  had  then  four  pages,  six  columns  each.  In  April,  1838,  it  was  enlarged  to 
seven  columns  a page,  though  receding  again  to  six.  Vol.  xxi,  Februarj' 5th,  1848,  still  under  Mr. 
Elliston,  had  a page  of  221-inches  by  16.  The  Paper  ran  short  half  an  inch  from  October  4th,  1848,  to 
July  4th,  1849.  It  cJiangeS  management  in  1836.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Elliston  gave  Dr.  Ross  £12,000 
for  his  Paper. 

The  Government  Gazette,  commencing  in  June,  1825,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Howe,  but  edited  by 
Dr.  Ross,  of  the  Co^trier.  Mr.  ElUston  was  afterwards  the  business  manager.  The  ComwalT 
Chronicle,  no  friend  to  the  Courier,  said  in  March,  1839  : “We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Elliston  boasts 
that  he  receives  £5,000  per  annum  for  the  Government  Printing-job-monopoly.  So  long  as  he  receives 
£5,000  a year  for  performing  a contract  which  any  other  printer  in  the  colony  would  do  for  £500  a year, 
Mr.  Elliston  will  not  care  one  straw  for  the  colonists.”  In  1839,  a Government  Printer,  Mr.  Barnard, 
was  obtained,  and  the  Gazette  wvas  much  improved.  The  Beriew  said  ; “ The  type  is  very  handsome 
and  uniform;  the  matter  is  well  arranged;  the  composition  is  correctly  performed,  and  the  press- 
work  well  executed.” 

“HOBART  TOWN  ADVERTISER.” 

The  Advei-ti.ser  arose  in  Hobart  with  the  motto:  “The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.’* 
It  migrated  from  Launceston;  or,  as  Mr.  Heni’y  Melville  put  it,  “subseement  events  induced  its 
publication  in  Hobart  Town.”  It  was  printed  and  published  at  first  by  Edward  Abbott ; though, 
subsequently,  by  Benjamin  O’Neil  Wilson  and  John  Hall.  The  first  number,  April  5th,  1839,  sold  for 
sixpence,  and  advertisements  were  charged  half-a-crown  for  ten  lines,  with  twopence  for  each  extra, 
line.  There  were  sixty-four  iulvertisements. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Editor’s  address  “ To  our  Readers”  will  indicate  the  path  intended  to  be 
pursued “ We  commence  with  our  loyalty.  In  this  feeling  we  yield  to  none,  not  because  we  go 
hoodwinked  through  the  world,  believing  that  ‘ whatever  is,  is  right,’ but  because  we  think  there 
is  a high-minded  female  upon  the  British  throne,  who,  having  been  educated  in  liberal  principles,  is 
not  a likely  person  ever  to  forget  that  she  has  been  created  lor  the  people,  not  the  people  for  her. 
We  shall  support  the  Government  so  long  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  supports  the  interests  of  the  people. 
We  shall  support  the  Universal  Church.  We  consider  the  people  to  be  the  source  of  all  legitimate 
power,  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  make  all  men  ecpial.  All  we  desire  is  the  good  will  of  our 
contemporaries,  a clear- stage,  and  as  much  favour  as  we  may  be  considered  entitled  to,  &c. 

The  Paper  was  in  favour  of  the  old  Assignment  Svstem  of  Convicts,  so  strongly  condemned  as 
slavery  by  Archbishop  Whately  and  other  British  philanthropists,  who  succeeded  in  supplanting  it 
for  the  Probation  System,  so  generally  condemned  by  colonists.  It  was  long  a bi-weekly,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  Number  201,  of  1842,  contained  101  advertisements. 

“ THE  COLONIAL  TIMES.” 

Though  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  Tasmanian  papers,  it  has  been  so  much 
reterred  to  in  the  article  upon  the  “Freedom  of  the  Tasmanian  Pres.s,”  that  little  of  our  restricted 
space  can  be  further  devoted  to  it  and  its  uncompromising  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Melville.  As  ‘Hie 
Hermit,”  a caustic  writer,  made  a great  impression  upon  colonial  society,  the  Paper  was  thus  noticed  by 
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the  Launceston  Adeertiser,  November  2.3rd,  1829:  “It  is  in  this  journal  (Colonial  I tmes)  the 
uublishes  his  pen  and  ink  slaughters,  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  hope  to  see  expunged  from 
its  pages.  There  is  a great  deal  of  conceit  about  the  Colonial  Times,  which  is  unpardonable  in  any 

■^°*^*The  Almanack  for  1820  called  the  Colonial  Times  “an  independent  paper  printed  every  Friday  in 
Holuirt  Town  by  Mr.  A.  Bent,  the  Proprietor,  by  whom  it  was  established  in  1810,  under  the  title  ot 
the  Hobart  Town  Gazette.”  No  colonial  iiaper  ever  carried  on  so  relentless  and  persistent  a cour.se 
of  ODDOsitioii  to  government,  and  few  could  have  exceeded  it  in  forcible  English.  Its  conductors  pan! 
the  severe  penalty  of  consistency  and  conviction,  losing  the  greater  part  of  their  worldly  goods,  and 
enduring  the  deprivation  of  their  liberty.  Yet  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other  paper,  has  Australia  lieen 

indebted  for  its  subsequent  emancipation  from  personal  rule.  ......  ion 

Gbvi'IS  Nkwspapkks.— Tasmania,  at  the  time  of  the  writers  acquaintance  with  it  in  1841,  nearl\ 
fifty  years  ago,  boasted  of  two  advertising  Gratis  Neicsjjapcrs,  which  were  suppose! 
to  be  left  at  every  house  in  the  town,  and  so  attracted  a large  number  of  general 
advertisements.  Complaints  were  made  of  this  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  legitimate 
press  The  proprietor  of  one  Gratis  Paper  had  the  following  insertion,  December  •^Ah, 
1844  in  the  Colonial  Times:  “The  undersigned  considers  it  a duty  to  Ins  friends  and  tlie 
public,  by  whom  his  Gratis  Publication,  the  Trumpeter,  has  been  so  long  and  so  liberally 
supported,  in  expressing  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  obligatimi  he  is  under  to  thern,  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him,  in  common  with  Mr.  Elliston,  the  proprietor  ot  the 
Gratis  Publication,  the  Omnibus,  to  discontinue  the  'I  rinnpetcr  at  the  close  ot  the  present  year.  He 
was  invariably  of  opinion  that  the  legitimate  Press  alone,  the  Newspapers,  are  rightfully  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  advertisements,  and  that  Gratis  sheets  limited  to  their  insertion  was  an  infringement 
upon  the  just  rights  of  that  press.  He  knew  that  in  Edinburgh  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
establish  a Gratis  advertising  sheet,  which,  after  having  had  a very  large  outlay  expended  iipon  it, 
the  Proprietors  having  suffered  a very  heai^  loss,  expired  a natural  death.  He  felt,  also,  that  tne 
Newspapers  published  at  his  office  were  deprived,  by  the  Gratis  advertising  sheet,  of  so  much  of  their 
paid  receipts,  as  that  their  production  was  a source  of  anything  but  jirofit.  With  these  impressions, 
in  which  the  Proprietor  of  the  Omnibus  entirely  concurred,  he  has  come  to  the  determination  of 
ceasing  to  publish  the  TrumjJeter  on  Tuesday  next,  after  which  period  he  earnestly  solicits  the  favor 
of  his  advertising  friends  for  the  legitimate,  the  paid-for.  Newspaper  Press.”  ^ , 

The  True  Colonist  dates  from  183:3.  Its  sub-title  was  the  DcsiKitch  and  Agricidtural  and 
Commercial  Advertiser.  In  size  it  was  18  in.  by  10  in.,  four  columns  to  each  of  eight  pages,  Friday 
being  publication  day.  The  price  was  one  shilling.  Mr.  Gilbert  Robertson  was  the  conductoi,  and 
who  paid  the  price  of  independence  in  cash  and  loss  of  liberty.  On  the  state  of  the  colony,  the  No. 
174  January  fitli,  18:37,  had  these  words  ; “ The  last  Colonial  Times  contains  a long  address  from  the 
Editor  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  giving  him  such  information  as  to  the  writer  appears  necessary  to  guide 
His  Excellency  in  the  conduct  of  his  government.  But  unless  Sir  John  looks  deeper  into  the  state  of 
the  colony  than  his  counsellor  of  the  Times  has  done  for  him,  we  fear  that  he  will  do  very  little  for 

Murray's  Seview  had  expressed  much  sympathy  for  “the  white  slave,”  the  convict.  So  the 
True  Colonist  implored  the  editor  to  awaken  Lord  Brougham  and  Archbishop  Whately  to  the 
horrors  revealed  that  week  before  the  Hobart  Magistrate.  One  case  was  a complaint  of  men,  that 
their  master,  to  whom  they  were  assigned,  had  been  so  inhuman  as  to  feed  them  for  four  clays  on  fat 
roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding.  Another  unhappy  man,  who  declared  that  his  master  had  wished 
him  to  eat  cold  fat  mutton  and  hot  potatoes,  was  considerately  sent  by  the  magistrate'  to  gaol  for  a 
week,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  ^ , mi  • 

Governor  Arthur,  so  unpopular  in  Tasmania,  was,  after  being  knighted,  sent  to  Lanacla.  ihis 
led  the  True  Colonist,  August  1838,  to  write  : “ Our  Government  was  guilty  of  a gross  dereliction  of 
duty  in  recommending  to  Her  Majesty,  as  the  Governor  of  the  most  obscure  colony  under  the  Crown, 
a man  nnfnrinns  fnr  the  anti -liberalism  of  his  career  as  Sir  Georee  Ai'thur,  much  more  for 


size,  four 
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appointing  him  to  such  a Government  as  that  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.” 

Bent's  News  and  Tasmanian  Threepenny  Register  started  in  183.5.  It  was  of  small 
pages,  four  columns  each,  18  inches  long.  -July  loth,  18:37,  had  but  ten  advertisements. 

Franklin’s  Address  to  the  Council  occupied  over  five  columns.  The  Editor  reported  “ Colonel  Arthur, 
our  late  Tyrant  Governor,  had  safely  reached  England.”  Bent’s  shortlived  Colonial  Advocate  came 
out  in  1828. 

The  2’asmania.n  Weekly  Dis2mtch  struggled  into  existence  in  18’39  under  Mr.  John  Morgan. 

The  Spectator  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  Gazette  saw  the  light  early  in  1846.  It  was  jirinted  by 
W.  Pratt  for  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Brown.  There  were  8 pages  of  four  columns. 

The  Van  Diemen's  Land  Temperance  Herald,  of  1845,  had  an  advertisement  of  the  “ Geography 
for  Australian  Youth,”  204pp.,  by  James  Bonwick.  The  paper  had  8 large  pages. 

The  Observer,  a Van  Diemen's  Land  Journed  of  Politics,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
General  Intelligence,  as  a bi-weekly,  commenced  its  life  June  5th,  1845,  with  four  pages  of  six 
columns.  Printed  by  W.  Platt,  owned  by  John  Frederick  Haller,  it  was  the  organ  of  Liberal  and 
Protestant  principles.  English  and  general  religious  intelligence  occupied  a large  space.  It  was 
well  got  up.  The.  opening  of  the  first  Tasmanian  synagogue  was  chronicled  July  2nd,  1845. 

The  “ Tasmanian  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1826”  was  printed  as  well  as  compiled  by 
Andrew  Bent.  Of  its  80  pages,  12mo,  Colonial  Gardening  occupied  12.  The  copy  we  saw,  giving 
“ The  Civil  Establishment  and  Public  Institutions  in  the  Dependency  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  for  1826,” 
had  a line  drawn  through  the  word  “ Dependency,”  while  “ Island  of”  was  written  in  red  ink.  There 
were  then  29  magistrates,  9 clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  1 Presbyterian,  1 Roman  Catholic, 
and  1 Wesleyan  minister.  There  were  12  public  schools,  3 post  offices,  and  6 auctioneers.  The  Almanack 
was  well  furnished  with  particulars  of  fees,  licences,  prices,  distances,  shipping  news  and  official 
notices. 

The  Van  Diemen's  Land  Monthly  Magazine  appeared  in  September,  18.35,  printed  by  J.  Ross,  of 
fifty-four  pages,  8vo.  The  Introductory  Address  asks:  “Has  the  time  arrived  in  which  a Magazine, 
the  recipient  of  whatever  the  colony  may  originate  of  useful  and  entertaining,  added  to  the  treasures 
collected  far  and  near,  will  find  support ; and  have  a beneficial  influence  on  the  literary  energies  of 
our  countrymen,  and  supply  a vacuum  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  wants  ? We  think  so.  A trial 
shall  be  made.  European  magazines  have  little  infiuence  in  the  colony.  They  speak  very  much  to 
immediate  interests  ; and  those  interests,  for  the  most  part,  alien  to  our  thoughts.  They  yield  liberal 
supplies  of  food  but  none  that  is  entirely  congenial  to  our  constitution.” 
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Among  tlie  subjects  treated  in  the  first  number,  we  And,  Gardening,  Natural  History,  Jacquemont’s. 
betters  from  Iiidia,  Spirit  of  the  Periodicals,  Sketches  from  Life,  Poetry,  Anecdotes,  and  a Monthly 
Suminyy  of  Events.  The  printer  or  writer  was  in  fault  when  saying  that  Governor  Collins  went  to 
i ort  1 hillip,  on  his  way  to  Hobart  Town,  in  1807.  The  second  month  continued  the  articles  on 
Aatural  History,  Gardening,  &c.  In  the  Monthly  Summary  is  some  Press  news This  colony 
containing  scarcely  4f),000  persons,  possesses  no  less  than  nine  Newspapers.  In  New  South  Wales’ 
containing  70,000,  they  have  .scve7i  only."  ^ 

« Evamtelical  Miscellany,  was  brought  out  in  January,  1843,  by 
tlie  Hev.  W.  R.  Wade,  Baptist  Minister  in  Hobart,  author  of  an  interesting^  work  upon  his  mLsaionarj' 
Havels  in  New  Zealand,  but  now  neiiring  his  ninetieth  year.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  40  pages, 
jrs  leading  article  said  : ‘ The  Press  has  become  a powerful  engine,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
b tatesmau  and  the  Scholar,  but  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  Truth.  To  diffuse  Bible  Christianity 
aiwl  Protestant  principles  ; to  expose  error,  without  vindictive  personalities  or  [party  bitterness  ; to 
circulate  intelligence  of  Protestant  movements  throughout  the  world;  to  afford  to  each  of  the 
I rotestant  Denominations  in  the  colony  a vehicle  of  information,  and  to  excite  to  mental  and  moral 
cultivation,  are  our  professed  objects,  in  the  Periodical  now  introduced  to  the  Public.  To  effect 
these  objects,  vve  take  the  Scriptures  as  our  guide,  A\^e  love  the  souls  of  men  more  than  systems; 
for  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  more  charitable  to  expose  the  upholders  of  false  systems  to  contempt 
than  to  have  meiTs  persons  in  admiration,  «and  encourage  their  dominion  over  thousands  of  souls.  It 
IS  not  ours  to  ascend  the  pinnacle  of  infallible  dictation,  or  to  take  to  ourselves  the  prerogative  of 
anathematising  our  fellow  men.” 

^ There  are  articles  upon : W^ho  is  the  True  Catholic?  The  Errors  of  Romanism?  Duty  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Bickersteth’s  “Progress  of  Popery,”  Puseyism,  &c.  Also,  Sermons  for  Settlers, 
and  Missionary  InteUigence.  It  is  announced  that : “ The  condition  under  which  alone  The  True 
( atholic  can  be  continued,  will  be  payment  for  six  months  in  advance.”  The  half-yearly  pre-payers 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  sustain  the  effort. 

The  South  Briton,  or  Tasmanian  Literai'y  Journal,  was  under  Mr.  David  Burn,  who,  in 
his  first  nuniber,  April,  1843,  80  pp.  octavo,  spoke  of  his  difficulty  in  such  bad  times,  “probably  the 
most  impropitious  since  the  erection  of  Tasmania  into  a British  Colony.  Turn  to  'W'hichever  quartei’ 
we  may,  the  social  welkin  lowers,  the  clouds  of  despondency  appear  to  be  settling,  and  doubt,  difll- 
culty  and  dismay  w'oukl  seem  ready  to  quench  the  energy  aaid  enterprise  of  the  clearest  heads  and 
most  active  hands.  Of  local  politics,  polemics  and  personalities,  we  are  inflexibly  determined  to 
steer  entirelj'  clear.  Our  pages  have  been  exclusively  organized  for  the  encouragement  of  Belles  Lettres, 
together  with  the  dissemination  of  every  colonial  requirement  in  art  or  science.  It  has  in  our  little 
world,  been  frequent  matter  of  complacent  self-laudation,  that  for  intelligence,  enterprise  and 
sound  common  sense,  Tasmania  may  fearlessly  challenge  competition.  If  this  vaunt  lie  a correct 
one,  surely  the  charge  that  the  Tasmanian  public  is  not  a reading  one  must  be  imaginary.” 

Mr.  Burn  had  several  articles,  as  “The  Convict  Land,  or  Men,  Manners  and  Matters  at  the 
Antipodes.”  There  were  poems,  scraps,  general  news,  a farmer’s  calendar,  and  a good  notice  of  the 
prevalent  commercial  crisis,  then  by  no  means  confined  to  the  southern  colonies.  The  times  did  not 
allow  a long  existence  to  the  South  Briton. 

The  Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science,  Agricultwe,  Statistics,  &c.,  commenced  its  first 
volume  in  1842,  giving  the  transactions  of  the  Tasmanian  Society,  and  bearing  the  name  of  James 
Barnard,  Government  Printer,  Hobart.  The  Editor  observes— “ The  exaltation  of  this  country  of 
ours  depends  not  so  rnuch  upon  its  natural  treasures,  nor  yet  upon  the  endowments  of  the  inhabi- 
timts,  as  upon  their  diligence  in  its  service,  and  the  largeness  of  their  desires  for  its  Avelfare.” 

The  Introductory  Paper  was  by  the  cultured  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Hobart,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lillie.  Another  Paper  was  by  Dr.  Hooker,  then  Assistant  Surgeon  on  board  the  discovery  ship 
Erebus.  Other  Articles  were  by  Mr.  Ronald  Gunn,  the  naturalist ; the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  of  New- 
towui ; Dr.  Richardson,  P.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Hobson.  The  Journal  had,  also,  a report  of  Count  Strzlecki’s 
exploration  of  North  West  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Melville  gave,  in  1833,  these  days  of  colonial  publication: — Colcmiol  Times,  Tuesday; 
Tasmanian,  Friday;  Hobai-t  Town  Courier,  Friday;  Colcmist,  Friday;  Government  Gazette,  Friday; 
Austral- Asiatic  Revien-,T\xesAAy,  Hobart  Town  Chronicle,  Tuesday;  Indepeyident  at  Launceston, 
Saturday  ; Launceston  Advertiser,  Thursday. 

One,  in  1840,  had  this  order: — Hobart  Town  Advertiser,  Tuesday  and  Friday' ; CourtV?’,  Tuesday 
and  Friday;  Mwray's  JJeriert’,  Tuesday;  Colonial  Times,  Tuesday;  True  Colonist,  Friday; 
Tasmanian,  Friday;  Cornwall  Chronicle,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Launceston  Advertiser, 
Thursday. 

Mann’s  “ Six  Years’  Residence  in  Austral  Provinces”  remarked  upon  the  Island  Journals  and  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  speech: — “ His  Excellency  therein  states  that  there  exists  in  the  colony  no  such  lax 
sy'stem  of  convict  discipline  as  adnfits  to  their  wielding  the  Public  Press.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a man  so  kind  and  amiable,  should  be  so  much  imposed  upon  by  misrepresentations.  In  the 
very  town  in  which  he  resides  (1841)  there  are  no  less  than  three  newspapers  published  weekly,  under 
tlie  dictation  of  convicts.” 

Captain  Stoney’s  “Residence  in  Tasmania,”  1856,  had  some  words  of  praise  for  the  Island  Press, 
which  “by  its  moderation  of  tone,  and  the  intellectual  ability  displayed  in  its  original  matter, 
affords  a strong  contrast  to  the  general  character  of  the  Colonial' Press,  and  beai-s  a favourable  com- 
parison with  its  more  immediate  continental  neighbours.  In  Hobarton,  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
newspapers,  as  well  as  publications  of  humbler  pretentions : two  being  published  daily,  aud  the 
remainder  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  during  the  week,  and  in  Launceston,  besided  two  bi- 
weekly Papers,  ably  conducted,  there  are  several  minor  productions." 

With  a larger  population,  fewer  newspapers  now*  serve.  The  ably  written  Ejcaniincr  on  the 
north,  and  Mercury  on  the  south,  cover  gi-ouud  once  occupied  by  several  Journals.  The  day  of 
struggle  is  over ; but  the  early  history  of  the  Tasmanian  Press  will  be  found  by  the  reader  full  of 
interest,  and  even  of  romance.  


LIBERTY  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  PRESS. 

Having  previously  described  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  Press  in  New  South  Wales,  some 
remarks  must  be  macle  upon  its  state  in  the  sister  island-colouy.  One  side  of  the  printer’s  freedom 
is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Curr,  in  his  account  of  the  island  in  1824,  when  speaking  of  the  facilitj*  with 
which  notes  at  hand  were  struck  otf,  observing:  “It  was  reserved  for  later  times  to  discover  that  a 
man  with  neither  property  nor  credit  might  alKuind  in  money.  Let  him  tly  to  the  Printer.  HLs  press 
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teems  with  riches;  he  has  but  to  name  his  wants,  to  ask  and  have.  In  my  opinion  tliis  is  the  trtie 
Liha  ty  of  the  Press,  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by  patriots  and  statesmen  is  but 
empty'declamation.  Like  many  other  blessings,  however,  it  may  be  too  good  to  continue.” 

Tasmania  was  not  independent  of  Sydney  control  till  182.5;  >nd,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  freedom 
from  censorship  conferred  by  Governor  Brisbane.  Colonel  Arthur,  its  first  acting  Governor,  receiving 
the  same  directions  from  Earl  Bathurst  that  were  transmitted  to  Governor  Darling,  respecting  a 
control  of  the  colonial  Press,  proceeded  to  introduce  a similar  i-estrictive  measm-c  to  that  brought 
before  Sydney,  and  without  having  the  least  ditticulty  from  complacent  Chief  .Justice  Peddar. 

The  early  struggle  concerns  the  primitive  printer  of  Hobart  Town,  Andrew  Bent.  As  Proprietor 
of  the  Gazette,  he  came  into  collision  with  Governor  Arthur  as  to  its  inanagement,  it  being  in  a 
certain  way  a Government  organ  of  communication  with  the  people.  Seeking  independence,  his  r.ght 
to  the  very  title  of  his  own  Paper  was  disputed,  till  Sydney  authorities  confirmed  it.  The  Hobart 
Town  Gazette,  of  Bent's  property,  was  the  name  of  the  Paper  established  afterwards  by  the  Government 
as  its  own  organ. 

The  Sydney  Gazette  of  July  21,  1825,  had  these  observations  : “ When  the  Printer  of  the  Hobart 
Toil'll  Gazette  was  dismissed  by  the  Government,  his  salary  withdi'awn,  the  Public  Orders  withheld, 
and  the  title  of  the  Paper  seized,  we  imagine  it  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  advisers  of  these 
imprudencies  chat  a stubborn  piece  of  evidence  was  in  being,  which  would  exhibit  this  concatena- 
tion of  errors  in  a true  light,  and  conclusively  prove  the  illegality  of,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  most  to 
be  complained  of.  It  may  be  useful  for  those  who  have  acted  so  inconsiderately  to  refresh  their 
memories  by  a reference  to  a certain  item  in  the  Statement  of  the  Colonial  Fund,  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  contained  in  the  Supplemental  Sheet  of  the  Hobart  Toum  Gazette  of  May  the  20th, 
1825,  that  is  to  say  ; ‘ Cash  received  from  Mr.  Bent,  being  for  the  like  sum  advanced  to  him  on  Loan 
bv  Government,  for  the  purchase  of  a Press,  Type,  &c.,  £379  12s.  6d.’  Now,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  Government  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  are  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  to  themselves  to 
conduct  and  carry  on  their  ow^n  enterprises,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  very  clear  case  of  owner- 
ship to  the  Title  of  the  Paper  can  be  substantiated  by  them.” 

The  English  New  Monthly  for  April,  1826,  had  this  report ; “ The  Printer  of  the  Hobart  Town 
Gazette,  which  the  Governor  seems  anxious  to  suppress,  has  been  found  guilty  generally  of  libel.  The 
list  of  the  special  jury  is  amusing  in  a colony  where  there  are  men  to  be  found  in  civil  life  equal  to 
anj-  that  sat  upon  the  occasion.  A full-pay  Major,  two  Captains,  a Lieutenant,  an  Ensign,  a Cornet, 
and  a half -pay  Major,  tried  a citizen  for  libel  on  the  Government  of  a Lieutenant-ColoneL  The 
matter  charged  as  libellous  would  not  have  been  thought  so  in  the  Mother  Country.” 

A sense  of  wrong  on  one  side,  and  petty  tyranny  on  the  other,  soon  produced  a conflict,  in  which,  as 
usual,  the  weaker  went  to  the  wall,  and  so  Dent  became  the  first  victim  of  the  Libel  Acts. 

But  justice  to  the  subject  reciuires  some  extracts  from  the  Press  Law  of  Sept.  15th,  1827,  styled — 
“An  Act  to  regulate  the  Printing  and  Publishing  of  Newspapers,  and  for  the  Prevention  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels.” 

“ I.  Be  it  enacted,  by  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Govenor  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen’.s 
Land  and  its  Dependencies,  with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council,  That,  on  and  from  and 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  present  year,  no  person  shall  print  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  printed  or  published,  within  the  said  Island  or  any  Dependency  thereof,  any  newspaper, 
without  having  obtained  such  license  in  that  behalf,  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned. 

“III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid : That  no  quantity 
of  paper  less  than  a quantity  equal  to  thirty-one  inches  in  length  and  twenty-twm  inches  in 
breadth,  in  whatever  way  or  form  the  same  may  be  made,  or  may  be  divided  into  leaves,  or  in 
whatever  way  the  same  may  be  printed  or  published,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a sheet  of 
paper,  withui  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  that  no  cover  or  blank  leaf  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a part  of  any  such  newspaper,  paper  or  pamphlet,  or  part  or  number’ 
as  aforesaid. 

“XXVII.  requires  the  party  so  interested  in  a Paper  to  refrain  from  bringing  such  out  “until 
he  or  she  shall  have  entered  into  a recognizance  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  together  with  two  or  three  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
Chief  Justice,  the  party  intending  to  print  or  publish  such  newspaper  in  the  sum  of  Four  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  or  her  sureties  to  a like  sum  in  the  whole  ; conditioned,  that  such  printer  or  publisher 
.shall  pay  to  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  every  such  fine  or  penalty  as  may  at  any  time 
be  imposed  upon  or  adjudged  against  him  or  her,  by  reason  of  any  conviction  for  printing  orpublishing 
any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  at  any  time  after  the  entering  into  such  recogiaizance  ; and,  that 
every  person  who  shall  print  or  publish  any  newspa]Der  without  having  entered  into  such  recogni- 
zance, with  such  securities,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  penalty  or  .sum  of 
Twenty  pounds.” 

A signed  copy  of  each  Paper  was  to  be  left  within  ten  days  at  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office. 

Bent  was  soon  brought  up  for  libel  on  the  Government.  On  that  occasion  the  Chief  Justice  thus 
addressed  him  : “ You  urge  in  your  defence  that  you  did  not  compose  any  of  those  libels.  I confess 
I can  discern  but  a very  slight  difference  between  the  person  w’ho  compo.ses  the  poison  and  he  who 
disseminates  it  ? ” 

The  Australian  spoke  of  the  “ offence  committed  nearly  a year  previously,”  for  which  “judgment 
should  be  at  length  called  for,”  and  “ when  the  writer,  especially  i-ecited  as  such  in  the  very 
information  itself,  was  called  as  a witness  against  Mr.  Bent  for  publishing  his  (the  witness’s)  own 
production.” 

Obliged  to  give  up  the  title  of  Hobart  Town  Gazette,  he  cfiUed  his  Va\)er  the  Colonial  7'imes  ; 
and  observed,  in  December  6th,  1827  : “Before  the  Newspaper  Acts  were  passed,  the  Colonial  Times 
never  ceased  to  defend  the  people,  never  ceased  to  uphold  and  strengthen  good  government,  and 
never  ceased  to  disseminate  instruction  into  the  dark  and  i-emote  corners  of  the  colony.  The  Paper 
has  been,  after  .standing  twelve  years,  suspended,  and  for  several  weeks  silent.” 

An  address  to  Governor  Arthur,  signed  by  leading  merchants  and  settlers,  declared  the  License  to 
be  “ no  less  repugnant  to  British  Law,  and  destructive  of  British  Liberty,  than  impolitic  and  inexpe- 
dient.” It  was  “degrading  and  oppressive  to  the  colonists.”  The  subscribers— as  D.  Lord,  F.  G.  Greg.son, 
W.  Kennode,  A.  F.  Kemp,  C.  McLachlan,  &c. — added  ; “ We  neither  identify  ourselves  or  this 
Address  with  any  particular  newspaper  or  political  views,  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  being  our  sole 
aim  and  object.  Colonel  Arthur’s  reply  gave  no  hope  of  the  law’s  repeal,  “ under  the  existing 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  colon}’.” 

Bent’s  paper.  Colonial  Times,  came  out  on  October  19th,  1827,  witli  the  news  column  blank. 
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having  this  apology  : “ Our  colujnna  in  moukninu  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  prevented  from 
delivering  our  sentiments  to  the  Public,  because  we  have  neither  a Stamp  nor  i\  License.  We, 
therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege,  given  by  Law,  of  confining  ourselves  to  commercial 
information  and  advertisements  ONLY,  as  our  subscribers  generally  declare  that  they  xvill  not 
admit  a ucirsjmjjei’  stamped  into  their  houses." 

Subsetpiently,  on  advice.  Bent  applied  in  writing  for  leave  to  conduct  a newspaper,  having  his 
two  sureties  ready.  The  answer  was  ; “ His  Excellency  has  fully  considered  your  application,  and 
that  a License  will  not  be  granted  to  you.”  His  pleading  that  it  was  his  lawful  business,  that  of 
printer,  was  of  no  avail.  So  he  had  to  pass  over  his  Paper  to  Mr.  .James  Austin,  who  then  applied 
for  a Jjicense.  The  appearance  of  the  blank  column  fourteen  successive  weeks  told  the  tale. 

Poor  Bent  had  dreary  months  of  prison.  Worn  out  with  conflict  and  trouble,  he  was  proceeding 
to  sell  by  auction  his  type  and  presses,  when  news  arrived  that  the  British  Ministry  had  repealed  the 
License  Act.  Again,  therefore,  January  2nd,  1829,  the  Colonial  Times  assumed  its  old  appearance, 
after  being  issued  only  for  advertisements  since  October  12th,  1827,  leading  the  Editor  to  exclaim  ; 
“Thus  may  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  be  considered  once  more  restored  to  the  Colonists  of 
Tasmania.” 

The  Hobart  Toum  Courier,  under  Dr.  Boss,  printer  of  the  Government  Gazette,  had  no  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  great  Press  triumph.  It  was  while  in  prison  that  Bent  started  the  Colonial 
Advocate  ; but,  as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P. : “ Dreading  perpetual  imprisonment  under  a 
Chancery  suit,  and  broken  down  in  spirit  and  in  pocket  by  the  persecutions  I had  suffered,  I 
discontinued  the  Colonial  Advocate,  and  was  thereupon  released.  The  Press  Licensing  Act  was 
disallowed  by  Sir  George  Murray,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ; the  announcement  of  which  disallow- 
ance reached  the  colony  soon  after  my  release  from  prison.  But  the  unremitting  persecution,  which 
I had  suffered  from  Colonel  Arthur,  and  the  determination  on  his  part  to  put  down  all  free  discussion, 
by  prosecutions  for  alleged  libels,  and  the  certainty  of  conviction  before  a Military  Tribunal, 
convinced  me  that  to  follow  my  occupation,  as  a Newspaper  Proprietor  and  Printer,  would  be 
attended  with  certain  ruin  to  myself  and  family.” 

Attempting  to  earn  a living  in  another  direction,  he  was  still  vindictively  thwarted  by 
officialdom.  Then  we  have  him  writing : “ I engaged  myself  for  hire  to  print  the  Colonist  news- 
paper—of  which  Mr.  Gilbert  Bobertson  was  the  Editor  and  legal  Printer— for  a society  of  gentlemen, 
who,  feeling  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Colonel  Arthur’s  arbitrary  measures,  unrestrained  as  he  then 
was,  by  any  fear  of  an  Independent  Press  to  expose  his  acts,  established  that  Journal.” 

Yet,  though  only  employed  as  a mechanic  upon  the  Paper,  the  Government  refused,  on  his 
account,  to  allow  any  assigned  servants  to  be  engaged  on  it,  though  such  assistance  was  readily 
afforded  to  Dr.  Boss  of  the  Courier.  So  interesting  is  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Bent,  that  the  reader 
may  like  his  own  version  of  it,  in  the  following  memorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  to  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 


The  Printer  of  Hobart  Town,  Andrew  Bent,  sent  the  following  Petition  to  the  British  Parliament, 
— dated  October  20th,  1836. 

“Bespectfully  Sheweth,—  , „ . , , t, 

“That  in  the  year  1815,  your  Petitioner  was  appointed  Government  Printer,  by  His  Honor 
Colonel  Thomas  Davey,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  Colony,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of 
his  administration,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  his  successor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sorell,— a period  of  eleven  years. 

“ That  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  George  Arthur,  in  the  month  of  May,  1824,  as  successor  to 
Colonel  Sorell,  your  Petitioner  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  only  newspaper  then  published  in  the 
Colony,  called  the  Hobart  Town  Gazette  and  Van  Diemens  Land  Advertiser. 

“ That  fifteen  months  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Arthur,  your  Petitioner  was  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Government  Printer,  which  was  conferred  on  Dr.  James  Boss,  who  also,  with  the  sanction 
and  assistance  of  Colonel  Arthur,  pirated  the  title  of  your  Petitioner’s  Newspaper.  In  consequence 
of  which  piracy,  your  Petitioner  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  title  of  his  newspaper,  which  he  had 
established  at'so  early  a period  of  the  (Jolony,  and  to  commence  another  newspaper,  called  the 
Colonial  Times.  That  after  this  journal  had  been  in  circulation  two  years  and  three  months.  Colonel 
Arthur  and  his  Council  passed  an  Act,  which  came  in  force  on  the  19th  of  October,  1827,  imposing  a 
stamp  duty  of  twopence  on  every  newspaper,  and  also  prohibiting  any  person,  under  exorbitant 
penalties,  from  printing  or  publishing  a newspaper,  without  having  first  obtained  a licence,  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  Governor.  Your  Petitioner,  after  having  repeatedly  applied  for,  and  been  refused, 
a licence  to  print  and  publish  a newspaper,  and  having  embarked  the  whole  of  his  property  m 
buildings  and  materials  for  carrying  on  his  newspaper,  was  compelled,  for  the  support  of  his  numerous, 
family,  to  publish  a Sheet  of  Advertisements,  which  contained  no  other  matter,  under  the  title  ot  his 
former  journal.  At  length,  finding  that  the  Governor  was  determined  not  to  grant  him  a licence, 
vour  Petitioner  sold  the  Copyright  of  his  journal  to  Mr.  James  Austin,  who  was  also  refused  a 
licence,  it  being  known  that  he  was  to  employ  your  Petitioner  in  the  printing  department.  Y our 
Petitioner  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  release  Mr.  Austin  from  the  purchase.  And,  on  the  _8th 
of  December,  1827,  he  renewed  his  application  for  a licence,  which  was  recommended  by  fifty  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants.  This  application  met  with  a positive  refused,  with  an  intimation 
which  convinced  your  Petitioner,  that  Colonel  Arthur  had  determined  never  to  allow  hiin  a licence, 
to  print  and  publish  a newspaper.  Your  Petitioner  next  entered  into  an  agreement  vuth  Mr.  Joseph 

noil nrl  n losiflimr  nv-acti ti f 


PeCtioner  from  making  a living  by  his  trade,  that  he  informed  your  Petitioner,  that  a licence 
notbegrantedtoMr.  Gellibrandif  he  employed  your  Petitioner  as  a Printer.  To  provide  for  Ins 
numerous  family,  your  Petitioner  continued  to  publish  a sheet  of  advertisements,  undm-  the  same 
title  as  his  former  journal  ; and  he  also  published  a monthly  periodical,  entitled  the  Lolonial 
Advocate.  After  this  periodical  had  been  published  for  eight  months,  the  Government  resolved  to 
suppress  it.  The  Editor  was  a young  man  under  the  sentence  of  the  law ; and.  a ,Govm-mn^^^^ 
wi 
to . 

supiwrtecl  Colonel  Ar^^^^^^  A Bill  in  Equity  was  then  filed 

against  your  Petitioner,  for  publishing  a sheet  of  Advertisements,  under  the  title  of  the  Lolonial 
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T-  . • oi-iri  vour  Petitioner  in  iRnorance,  failed  to  answer  this  Bill  satisfactorily,  an  attach- 

m'^t  was  lUu\Tay^^^^^  wAs  thereupon  imprisoned  one  month,  until  he  was 

coni^eUed  to^give  prison,  the  sole  object  of  the  proceedings  against  him 

evidentrLhirto  destroy  semblance  of  a^^Free  Press  in  the  Colony.  That  after  the £estru^ 

of  your  Petitioner's  property,  by  illegally  subjecting  the  newspaper  Press  t°  heenee,  f 

December,  1828;  that  by  these  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  -^’’^hur  your  P^ 

suffered  a pecuniary  loss,  exceeding  three  thousand  pounds,  besides  what  he  h»«  supred  b^^^ 

tive  meLl  fines  and  imprisonment,  on  the  most  frivolous  charges  for  libel ; that  f^lthough  youi 

PotiVioner  is  advised  that  Colonel  Arthur  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law  to  your  Petitioner,  foi  ^h®  loss 

sustai  ned  by  him,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  suppression  of  his  Newspaper  that  the  great 

whS  hriias  sustained,  for  the  large  family“for  wriTch  he  has  to  P^vide,  put 

fnllnw  Colonel  Arthur  to  England,  where  only  he  could  obtain  redress.  Your 

most  respectfully  submits  his  claims  for  compensation,  wdth  the  losses  he  has  si^tained,  to  ^h® 

Ke  re^elSttv^^^  of  the  British  Nation"  Trusting  that  your  Honorab  e Hou«e  ^ 1 ^ 

iealousv  upon  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a Governor  of  a distant  colony,  who  w ould  deprive  His  Majesty  s 
subiects  of  that  birthright  of  Britons,  that  palladium  of  British  liberty— a Free  Press.  aprinn« 

Your  Petitioner  tfierefore  humbly  prays  that  your  Honourable  ^ous^e  will  take^^^ 
consideration  the  illegal  and  oppressive  conduct  of  Colonel  Arthur  to^^a^ds  your  Petitioner,  and  tnat 
YOU  will  recommend  to  His  Majesty  to  grant  your  Petitioner  such 
Colonial  lands  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  injury  and  loss  he  ® 

Ordinances  passed  by  Colonel  Arthur,  by  refusing  him  a licence,  th®r®by  depriving  hi^^^  Hard 

earned  and  legal  property,  as  well  by  his  imprisonment  by  printing  a sheet  of  advertisements. 

“ And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  Bent. 

October  20,  1836 


His  subseaueiit  trials  were  apparent  in  his  advertisement  of  August,  1^3>  in  a Sydney  Journal . 
“Air  A S iLte  S of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  wou  d feel  most  happy  to  treat 

with'  any  of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  or  other  gentlemen  intending  to  commence  a public 
iournal  either  in  New  SouthWales,or  any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,— as  the  printer,  sub-conductor, 
rSi  or  sS^^^  thei^  printing  establishment.  His  long  practical  experience  m the 

profession,  he" being  now  the  Father  of  the  Press  in  these  Colonies;  and,  especially  ^ 

the  details  of,  and  which  is  a very  great  advantage  in  conducting  a newspaper,  induces  him  to  think, 

or  hope,  at  least,  that  he  might  be  of  some  use  m that  capacity  to  *®®  , .<  a rmeal  of  Mr 

He  was  eventually  obliged  to  make  known  his  circumstances  , and  published  the  Appeal  or  iir. 
AndrevA  Benrto  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.”  The  Sydney 

of  February  1st  184.5,  alluding  thereto,  said : “ The  Tasmanians  must  admit  that  Mr.  Bent  and  hu 
numerous  candamiable  family,  have  the  '’trongest  claims  upon  their  generosity  m 

circumstances.  The  press  will,  of  course,  consider  it  a duty  it  owes  to  the  Father  of  the  iasmanian 
Press  ” He  is  elsewhere  called  the  “ Tasmanian  Franklin.’  ^ , . . . i i. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Robertson,  first  of  the  Colonial  Times  then  of  the  T-^c 
fine,  and  was  sent  to  prison  tAVO  months  for  libel.  One,  in  1839,  spoke  of  a Bress  ® 
then  in  Hobart ; saying, ‘‘  before  the  company  sat  doAvn,  a deputation  Avaited  on  him  m the  Prison 
and  bore  Avith  them  a portion  of  the  feast,  of  Avhich  he  must  liave  partaken  with  a degree  of 

pleasure,  which  no  base  truckling  to  power  or  self-interest  could  have  bestowed^  hpart  Avas  the 

Fenton’s  ‘ ‘ History  of  Tasmania  ” takes  another  vieAv  of  Robertson , remarking . His  heart  aa  as  the 

reservoir  of  adeadly  hatred  towards  Governor  Arthur  Avhich  found  ^ ^ 

columns  of  the  True  Colonist.  He  had  four  months  aii^d  a fine  of  £00  at  one  time,  double  th^ 

amount  at  another,  and  twelA-e  months  at  a third  trial ; the  L sitting 

nephew.”  A reporter  of  the  Colonial  Times  has  this  sketch  of  his  prison  This  Editor  s sitting 
room  and  bedroom  are  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a lobby,  immediately  o"^®^  §aol  guaM  ro^ 
has  the  open  staircase  leading  into  it.  Its  only  comfort  consists  in  tAvo  glazed  iron-barred  aa  indo 

On  the  ?^aunceston  side  of  the  Island,  Mr.  Goodwin’s  Cornwall  Chronicle  took  the  patriotic  sid^ 
AA'hile  Mr.  John  P.  FaAvkner’s  Advertiser  Avasthe  defender  of  officialdom,  and  abusive  of  the  asseitors 

Mr.'  Henry  Melville,  for  many  years  the  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  narrattoe,  was  also  the  victim 
of  press  prosecution.  A man  of  superior  education,  of  indomitable  Avill,  and  of  persistent  energy  ; 
lie  long  conducted  the  Colonial  Times  Avith  ability  and  independence.  For  an  earnest  pleading , 
November  3rd,  1835,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan,  against  authority,  he  was  condemned  to  tAvelve  months 
imprisonment  and  a fine  of  £200.  It  was,  while  in  gaol,  that  he  AA'rote  that  powerful  pampW^^^ 
“The  Adminstration  of  the  Government  by  Colonel  George  Arthur.  This  Avas  a severe 
criticism  of  Colonial  policy,  Avith  an  elaborate  and  even  learned  reyiCAv  of  the  legal  judgmenL  from 
which  he  Avas  then  suffering.  “ Editors  and  such  like,”  said  he,  are  condemned  by  Colonel  Arthur 
as  fit  companions  of  the  tAvice  and  thrice  convicted  felons.”  _ # i-  o 

We  have  heard  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  describe  the  sufferings  of  that  period , but  a 
Tasmanian  paper  had  this  account: — “On  Mr.  Melville  being  fii\st  incarcerated,  he  locked  up 
Avith  Mr.  Robertson  in  a condemned  cell,  from  Avhence  the  nian-eater  Pearce,  the  aborigines,  and 
some  score  of  malefactors,  AA'ere  taken  to  execution.  The  vermin  and  tlie  confined  space  rendered  the 
imprisonment  the  description  of  torture  the  merciful  authorities  no  doubt  intended.  All  that  Mr. 
MelAulle  requires  is  a room  or  cell  to  himself,  and  that  his  wife  may  ^ allowed  to  remain  AAuth  him  , 
not  a great  deal  to  ask,  AA'hen  a man  is  illegally  incarcerated  for  an  ofl^ence  which  he  AA’as  ignorant  of 
having  committed  ; and  convicted,  too,  by  a man  Avtoo  Avas  his  oaaui  judge,  his  OAVii  jury,  and  his  OAvn 
prosecutor,  and  that  man,  too,  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  and  hottest  teinpered  in  the  Colony. 

In  his  Memorial  to  the  British  Parliament,  contained  in  his  publication  of  183o,  called^  A voice 
from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  he  described  himself  as  “ noAV  imprisoned  in  His  Majesty  s gaol  at 
Hobart  Toavii,  under  a Sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  an  alleged  contempt  upon  the  said  Court, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  judges.”  Besides  his  oavii  heaA-y  fine,  his  tAvo  sureties  Avere  condemned 
in  £1.50  each.  The  Memorial  asks  the  House  for  “that  justice  to  Avhich,  as  a British  subject  he  is 

entiUed.  xpij.it;  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  incar- 
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cevation  in  prison,  your  Petitioner  applied  to  be  liberated  on  bail,  whereupon  the  bail  of  your 
Petitioner  were  compelled  to  enter  into  recognizances,  not  only  for  the  appearance  of  your  petitioner 
to  answer  the  iuterrogatives,  but  that  your  Petitioner  should  answer  them.” 

Still,  the  trouble  came  to  an  end;  though  not  before  Mr.  Melville,  once  possessed  of  a comfortable 
estate,  was  virtually  ruined.  After  engagements  upon  other  Papers  in  Adelaide,  Melljourne,  &c. ; 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  a well-known  masonic  authority  and  v\’riter,  and  where  he  brought 
out  his  learned  work,  “ Veritas.”  He  died  without  seeing  this  book  in  a bound  form ; and  his  wiclow 
wsxs  afterwards  laid  in  a Jersey  grave,  with  a monumental  record  of  her  as  the  wife  of  the  “Father  of 
the  Tasmanian  Press.” 

He  helped,  by  his  sufferings  and  adherence  to  a sense  of  duty,  to  procure  the  emancipation  of  the 
Press  in  Tasmania ; and  he  is  justly  associated  with  Bent  and  Howe  as  martyrs  in  the  printer’s  cau.se. 

“ COLONIAL  ADVOCATE.” 

The  full  title  was  Colonial  Advocate  and  Tasmanian  Monthly  Review  and  Register,  appearing 
March  1st,  1828.  Though  of  foolscap  size  as  to  length,  it  was  more  in  width.  It  was  printed  by 
Andrew  Bent,  at  the  Colonial  Times  office,  under  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  age  of  Press 
Terror.  There  were  fifty  pages,  or  150  columns,  of  reading  matter,  besides  two  jiages  for  the  thirty- 
nine  advertisements.  The  price  of  the  number  was  five  shillings. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Introduction  show  the  idea  of  this  publication  : — 

“It  is  not  a Newspaper,  although  in  most  respects  it  combines  the  features  of  one.  It  is  not  a 
Magazine,  and  it  is  a Magazine.  It  is,  in  fact,  a Journal — a public  Record,  a Register  of  passing 
events,  a Review  of  Politics,  and  an  epitome  of  useful  and  practical  information.  But  we  do  not  sa3' 
we  have  no  politics  ; that  would  be  both  an  absurdity  and  an  untruth.  Our  politics  are  general,  but 
they  nve  just ; our  censures  will  be  applied  to  measures,  not  men.” 

“ It  is,  we  know,  the  universal  opinion  that,  by  the  ill-advised  measures  of  our  Colonial  Legislators, 
<in  laying  the  Press  under  restrictions,  the  like  of  which  we  know  not  of  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
and  taxing  the  profits  of  the  poor  brethren  of  the  type  to  an  extent  bordering  on  a prohibition  of 
Newspapers),  steps  have  been  urged  which  would  never  other’sWse  have  been  imagined,  much  less 
taken,  nor  should  we  have  ever  been  in  existence  but  for  the  suspension  of  the  Colonial  Times, 
by  wdtholding  a license  from  Mr.  Bent,  and  also  from  the  individual  to  whom  he  sold  the  copyright 
of  his  Paper.” 

“ It  was  the  suppression  of  a Newspaper  which  dragged  us  into  public  life,  and  the  tenour  of 
the.  Press  restrictive  Acts  themselves  have  driven  us  to  assume  the  shape  and  features  of  a Monthly 
Magazine,  to  be  published  in  numbers,  each  number  containing  more  than  three  sheets  of  paper 
of  a given  dimension.  As  we  at  present  appear,  we  are  not  within  the  compass  of  either  the  License 
or  Stamp  Acts.  Our  work  is  several  hundred  square  inches  larger  than  the  stipulated  size  of  a News- 
paper, according  to  the  delineation  of  that  monstra  horrendum  given  by  the  Newspaper  License 
Act-  Therefore  we  are  not  a Newspaper.” 

The  first  article,  original,  on  “The  British  Constitution,”  occupied  fifteen  columns ; one  on  “The 
Ministry,”  eleven  ; “The  Colonial  Press,”  nine  ; “The  Tasmanian  Press,”  seven  ; “Tlie  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  Company,”  thirteen  columns.  Among  other  subjects  were : English  and  Colonial  News,  the 
Army  and  Navjq  State  of  Trade,  Colonial  Politics,  Agriculture,  Church,  School,  Police,  Bank,  Marine 
Register,  London  Fashions,  Cunningham’s  “New  S^outh  Wales,”  Wool,  Vine,  Prices,  Births  and 
Deaths,  Poetiy,  &c. 

The  October,  and  last,  number  was  of  interesting  variety,  with  sensible  articles  and  much 
instructive  matter.  At  the  end  thereof  was  the  following:  “To  the  Public — In  giving  publicity 
to  the  present  and  eighth  number  of  the  Colonial  Advocate,  Mr.  Bent  begs  to  apprize  his  Friend's 
and  the  Public  that,  in  consequence  of  his  present  confinement,  together  with  other  circumstances, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  business  personally,  he  is  induced  thus  to  announce 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  life,  and  concluding  the  series  of  Advocates  with  the  present 
Miumber,  Mr.  Bent  feels  most  accute.lj^  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  and  cannot,  uncler  anj' 
circumstances,  retire  from  the  field,  in  which  he  has  been  so  manj'  j’ears  maintained,  without  a 
public  expression  of  his  gratitude  to  those  numerous  Patrons  of  the  Press  who  have  honoured  him 
with  their  support  and  assistance.  Nor  would  he  at  the  jn-esent  time  cease  to  print  the  Advocate 
were  such  a step  by  any  means  unavoidable.”  This  was  addressed  from  “His  Majestj’’s  Gaol, 
October  7th,  1828.” 

He  then  notified  that  the  Plant  of  the  Paper  was  for  sale.  Elsewhere,  we  record  the  labour.s 
and  trials  of  the  Press  martj'r,  Andrew  Bent. 

Ben  t's  News  and  Tasma  nian  Threepenny  Register  was  published  on  Saturday'.  Its  80th  number, 
at  the  British  Museum,  is  dated  June  15th,  ISJ"?. 


“ THE  HERMIT  IN  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND.” 

That  which  gave  the  Colonird  Times  a great  notoriety  throughout  Australia,  some  sixty  j'ears 
ago,  were  the  letters,  signed  “The  Hermit  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  which  appeared  in  its  columns 
These  were  well  written,  and  singularly’  similar  to  the  ijroductions  of  “Junius.’  As  political  articles, 
they  were  regarded  as  decidedly  effective.  They  were  reprinted  from  the  Colonial  Times  of  1829  in 
a small  duodecimo  of  154  pages. 

The  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Maseum  is  of  gi-eat  interest  to  students  of  Australian  literature, 
as  it  has,  on  the  flyleaf,  the  storj’ conceniing  the  unfortunate  himself,  from  the  pen  of  the 

present  writer’s  old  friend,  Henry  Melville,  the  former  owner  of  the  Colonial  Times,  and  the  Press 
martyr  under  Governor  Arthur.  The  record  is  dated  1869,  and  runs  thus : — 

“Henry  Savery,  a merchant  of  Bristol,  was,  about  the  year  1825,  tran-sported  for  forgerv,  and 
was  a Crown  prisoner  when  in  jail  in  1829.  In  the  same  jail  in  Hobart  Town  was  Thomas  Wells, 
incarcerated  for  common  debt.  Savery  wrote  all  the  ‘ Hermit,’  and  Wells  copied  for  the  printer.  At 
that  time,  if  the  authorities  knew  that  a prisoner  wrote  for  the  Press,  the  punishment  was  trans- 
portation to  the  penal  settlement  of  Macquarie  Harbour.  Hence  arose  the  mysterv  aliout  the 
authorship  of  the  ‘ Hermit.’  I believe  all  the  parties  mentioned,  except  myself,  are  in  Spirit  Land. 
On  obtaining  his  ticket  of  leave,  Savery  became  a great  agriculturalist,  and  failed.  He  again 
committed  forgery,  and  was  sent  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Port  Arthur,  where  he  dc.stroyed  his 
life  by  cutting  his  own  throat.  He  was  the  author  of  ‘Quintus  Servinton,’ of  which  he  is  the  hero. 
The  undersigned  printed  the  work,  and  was  at  the  time  the  editor,  printer,  and  proprietor  of  the 
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Coli^xial  Times  newspaper.  The  writing,  page  141,  is  that  of  Andrew  Bent,  from  whom  tho  under- 
signed bought  the  Colonial  Tunes  and  printing  establishm|nt^iu  1829.  Mei.ville. 

b,IprS.;!r4atoS  Ser  Wtoirn,  »nd  Joh»  Du.m.  A verdict  ot  f =0  was  obtamed  by  Pitatira 
‘sU>^“Sl“the  '“&riy  Struggles  ot  the  Tasmoman  Press"  ends  rvith  this  bit  ot  Press 
Romance.  — ===;:=^===== 

EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

beeifoTid  LSr  ^ whom  lirge  grants  of  acreage  had  teen  made  in  the  new  land  But  it 

was  not  long  before  a Newspaper  was  required,  and  an  oppo®jtion  Press  as  naturaUyp  g 
existence  Wne  whose  “'Twelve  Years’  Wanderings”  extended  from  183o  to  1847,  wrote. 

“ ^though  Sumited  in  number,  the  Western  Australians  can  boast  of  no  less  th^  and  aWlitv* 
naners  exclusive  of  the  Government  Gazette.  These  are  conducted  with  ener^  i w 

UMticularly  the  Perth  Inqieirer,  whose  editor  is  not  only  a scholar  and  a g®”tleman,^ut  als^^^ 
and  zealous  advocate  for  his  adopted  land.  It  certainly  does  seem  strange,  that  m this  y°*^^o^ftony 
fhare  slionld  actually  exist  one  paper  for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  including  all  ages  , but  the  fac 
sSlIks  wTll  foT^^^^  «ie  people,  for  their  desire  for  information  and  thirst  after  knowled^ 

^ 4ssuredlv  the  “early  struggles”  must  have  consisted  in  the  search  for  subscr^ers,  and  the  hu 
afte^^  ldvSfsJments^^^C^^  ^t  any  time,  could  boast  of  such  a proportion  of 

nennle  and  Press  Indeed,  even  in  1877,  with  not  30,000  souls,  there  were  four  pap^s. 

Vhat  is  very'interesting,  and  places  Western  Australia  in  a pleasing  light,  ^ 

first  vear  of  its  colonisation,  1830,  a Paper  was  established,  though  only  in  MS.  A writer  of  Calcutta 
thus  refers  to  his  visit,  in  1830,  to  the  Swan  River  Settlement “ The  town  at  present  contains  about 
a dozen  wooden  cottages,  as  many  grass  huts,  one  or  two  stone  buildings,  two  hotels,  several  stores 

and  shops,  an  auction  mart,  a butcher’s  shop,  where  once  a week  A Newsna^ 

liaker's  shoo  kent  by  a Chinaman,  where  unleavened  bread  is  sometimes  to  be  had.  A 
Serthel^’eSnfle  in  manuscript,  is  published  weekly,  wh  ch,  like  everything  dse  b<^ 

TverT  remun^ating  price:  it  is  issued  oaZy  to  subscribers,  at  ten  guineas,  yearly  subscript!^,  ^ 
fhTe7shimngra  cop^  on  delivery.”  The  writer  further  remarks  : “ It  is  a manuscript  of  o^  fwls^p 
sheet  * ” adding  : “ John  Bull,  wherever  he  is,  cannot  be  without  his  newspaper. 

church  of  reeds,  but  looked  to  Freemantle  for  its  news.  The  manuscript  Newspaper  did  not  present 

’^^^^BucktmTr“”w^t^^^  says:  “There  is  published  in  the  colony  at 

NewsSape?  under  the  name  of  the  Perth  Gazette."  The  Gazette  was  long  printed  and  i ublished  by 

C Macfaull  who  also  printed  the  Government  Gazette.  The  Inquirer  was  brought  out  by  F.  L^h  e. 

Freemantle  Herald  struggled  as  a weekly.  The  Catholic  f/”  ^^^'tW^weri  8 187 

subsequently  issued  monthly  a short  time.  Between  July,  1847,  and  July,  1848,  there  were  8,4  i 

Papers  sent  through  the  Western  Australian  Post.”  ^ 

The  most  important  among  the  early  Western  Australian  Papers  was  the  Pei  th  Gazette. 

The  PERTH  GAZETTE  AND  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  JOURNAL  (new  spies)  made  its 
appearance  January  5th,  1833,  The  Paper  was  m inches  in  length  by  9^  in  width,  having  four  pages, 
thiree  columns  each,  and  much  of  it  in  singularly  large  type.  The  price  was  one  shilling  the  copy. 
An  advertisement  of  8 lines  cost  3s.  6d.,  with  3d.  additional  line.  j u i-u  j-i 

A Government  Notice  on  the  landing  of  Spirits  leads  the  way,  followed  by  the  then  requ^ed 
public  notices  of  persons  intending  to  leave  the  colony,  with  the  name  their  vessel.  A lad> 
advertised  her  “Wheat  Sheaf  Tavern,”  and  mentioned  her  continuance  of  the  dairy,  and  hei 
commencement  of  a bakery.  The  list  of  Imports  and  Shipping  News  followed.  „ , , 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  no  communication  will  be  insertpl  unless  authentical.  ih.. 
Address  to  the  Public  is  given  in  the  name  of  C.  Macfaull,  Editor  : — 1 ully  sensible  of  the  many 
obligations  I owe  to  my  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  flattering  niiuiner  m which  the  annouiicement 
of  the  arrival  of  a new  Press  was  received,  and  with  every  acknowledgment  for  the  kind  assurances 
of  support  and  patronage  which  have  been  voluntarily  proffered,  I again  commence  niy  labours  in  a 
cause  (the  true  interests  of  the  colony)  which  it  shall  be  my  constant  and  unremitting  study  to_ 
advance.  The  general  satisfaction  which  has  been  expressed,  at  tbe  re-establishment  of  a journal  in 
this  colony,  is  an  honourable  proof  that  the  members  of  our  little  community  keep  pace  in  the  march 
of  mind’  with  the  advancement  of  our  neighbours;  and  the  constant  encouragement  vyhicli  the 
Press  has  met  with  here,  at  so  unprececleuted  a period  in  the  formation  of  any  colony,  has  distingunshea 
us  abroad,  and  is  as  creditable  to  our  intelligence  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ad^  ancement  ot  the 
present  age.  I have  no  desire  to  revive  the  unpleasant  recollections  connected  with  the 
discontinuance  of  my  former  Publication,  and  the  establishment  by  Captain  Graham  of  a weekly 
Paper  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Australian.  It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  myself  that  the 
tone  and  sentiments  ot  the  IT A itsf/’uZ/ua,  although  the  title  closelj  resembled  mine,  w ould 

never  lead  it  to  be  mistaken  for  the  IFesfe7"n  AusZvaZiaii,  Jtntmoi.  ’ . , . . , tt  c 

The  chief  English  new's  was  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a majority  of  eighty-four,  though  most  of  the  Opposition  did  not  vote. 

Number  2 of  the  ./ou/-na2  was  extended  in  size  to  17fuy  11  inches.  Number  107,  January  1/th, 
1835  fell  back  to  15  by  94,  though  resuming  the  larger  paper  on  May  9th.  Again  it  dropped  to  Ibj  by  11 
on  April  2nd,  1838,  but  recovered  its  size  on  June  11th,  upon  a coarse,  brown  ]iaper.  This  rough 
material  lasted  till  August  13th  wdien  a better  paper  was  obtained  vet  an  inch-aiid-a-quarter  less  m 
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length.  By  December  3rd,  tlie  full  size,  on  good  paper,  was  resumed.  September  'Jth.  IKiT,  witnessed 
tlie  reduction  to  15  inches  by  till  the  correct  paper  was  found  for  October  15th,  IKW. 

The  second  has  this  record:  “ In  the  hurry  of  going  to  press  last  week,  we  overlooked 

many  inaccuracies,  which  has  amused  us,  as  much  as  it  has  amused  some  of  our  Readers.  We  are 
glad  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  so  desirable  an  end,  and  we  trust,  considering  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  with,  we  shall  not  be  judged  too  severely.’’ 

Colonel  Hanson’s  pamphlet  on  the  colony,  published  in  India,  furnished  extracts  for  several 
weeks.  It  pleaded  for  the  transportation  of  native  convicts  from  India  to  the  Swan  River.  It 
assei'ted  that  the  Sound  would,  as  a settlement,  “ supersede  the  whole  of  the  Australian  countries  east 
of  it.” 

The  state  of  the  colony  is  indicated  by  this  statement  in  February,  1833:  “ The  usual  discount  on 
a loan  is  2.5  per  cent.,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  when  a loan  can  be  obtained  at  all,  for 
one-half  the  sum  to  be  advanced  in  stores,  which  it  may  be  imagined  are  not  charged  at  a very 
reduced  rate.” 

The  Printer,  March  9th,  made  an  apology  : “ Owing  to  a sudden  attack  of  illness,  we  have  been 
prevented  from  lending  sufficient  assistance  this  week  in  the  operative  part  of  this  journal,  to  ensure 
its  completion.  We  must  therefore  solicit  the  indulgence  of  our  Readers.”  In  consequence,  the  last 
page  was  left  a perfect  blank.  Room  was  found  elsewhere  for  this  local : “ A few  days  ago  a woman, 
known  by  the  name  of  Boy 'Tot n,  w an  knocked  down  by  her  husband,  by  Public  Auction,  irithout 
reserve,  and  with  all  faults,  for  the  small  sum  of  Ten  Pounds.  The  fair  bargain  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  /io/fereeZ  situation.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  this  price  is  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  market,  which  has  been  indifferently  well  supplied,  and 
females  of  first  r/io^  meet  with  ready  purchasers  at  remunerating  prices.” 

A work  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  West,  by  R.  M.  Lyon,  affords  some  interesting  extracts  for  April 
numbers.  His  defence  of  the  natives  called  forth  some  strong  animadversions  from  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  Blacks.  On  May  1st,  the  Government  offered  £20  for  two  natives,  dead  or  alive, 
charged  with  murder.  One  was  captured,  tried,  condemned,  and  shot  by  a military  party,  instead  of 
hanging  him.  The  natives  kept  the  colony  in  much  alarm  for  several  years.  In  September  were 
published  some  descriptions  of  the  colony  from  documents  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office,  one  being 
Lieutenant  Dale’s  discovery  east  of  Darling  Range,  and  another.  Surveyor  Roe  on  Port  Leschenault. 
The  want  of  money  turned  the  Editor’s  attention  to  Mr.  Thimbleby’s  “ Monadel^jhia  ; or,  the  forma- 
tion of  a New  System  of  Society,  without  the  intervention  of  a Circulating  Medium.”  The  issue  of 
December  14th  had  only  six  advertisements  from  the  public,  and  those  short  ones.  The  Priiiter  then 
started  a verj"  heavy  black  letter  to  the  first  word  of  each  advertisement.  This  was  continued  for 
years  after. 

As  is  well  known,  several  of  the  Henty  family  migrated  from  Perth  to  Launceston,  and  thence  to 
Portland  Bay.  The  Perth  Gazette  of  February  1st,  1834,  thus  notices  them  : “ We  are  happy  to  find 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Henty,  the  father  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  this  colony  amongst  some  of  our 
first  settlers,  and  were  induced  to  leave  it  from  private  motives,  has  at  length  taken  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  us.  He  has  been  heard  to  express  great  astonishment  at  our  advanced  state.”  Among 
Notices  to  Correspondents  Avere  “ ‘ Bachelors  by  Auction — a Dream,’  is  too  sleepy  for  our  columns.^’ 
The  Editor  feared  to  offend  a subscriber,  but  desires  him  to  submit  his  poem  first  to  a friend,  especially 
the  following  lines : — 

“I  dreamt  a dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers. 

And  as  fast  as  I dreamed  it  came  into  numbers ; 

My  thoughts  ran  along  in  such  beautiful  metre. 

I’m  sure  I never  saAv  poetry  SAveeter.” 

The  Printer,  like  the  rest  of  his  trade,  had  piteous  appeals  for  cash  on  neglected  accounts. 

A fine  story  came  from  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  the  discovery,  in  1832,  of  a settlement  of  Avhites  at 
Raffles  Bay,  North  Australia,  descendants  of  some  shipwrecked  Dutchmen,  170  years  before  ! There 
were  said  to  be  300  living  in  rude  huts,  clothed  in  skins.  They  Avere  nominal  Christians,  but  had 
neither  books  nor  schools,  though  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Their  marriages  Avere  made  Avithout  any 
ceremonj'.  A gentleman  from  the  East  said  he  AAas  one  AvhosaAA-  these  strange  people  in  April,  183£ 
Exceptiiig  some  Gov'ernment  Notices,  there  Avere,  December  20th,  1834,  but  four  advertisements  sent 
in  to  the  Printer ; three  connected  Avith  houses,  and  one  Avith  sale  of  liquors,  &c.  The  next  Aveek 
there  Avere  six  private  advertisements.  The  Printer  might  Avell  be  urgent  upon  defaulters  to 
settle  their  bills.  On  April  11th,  1835,  there  Avere  ten  advertisements,  and  four  Government 
Notices. 

Referring  to  the  projected  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  Jotirual  of  April  18th,  1835,  noted  the 
news  of  the  collapse  of  the  scheme,  adding:  “It  is  Avell  the  bubble  has  burst.”  On  November  10th 
we  read  : “'The  Southern  Colony  is  noAv  fully  established  on  ■pa'per."  In  noticing  forthcoming 
sports,  on  the  anniA^ersary  of  settlement,  the  Editor  Avrote : “One  Avord  to  the  Avise,  and  those  Avho 
are  otliei’AA'ise — avoid  drunkenness  ; it  AAill  be  the  means  of  disturbing  the  enjoyments  of  the  day,  and 
put  a stop  to  the  sports.” 

The  Editor,  January  2nd,  1836,  exposed  the  attempt  to  hoax  the  Editor  of  the  Hobart  ToAvn 
Courier,  re  a MS.  newspaper.  The  Courier  had  this  story:  “SAvan  River. — The  smaller  the  place, 
the  hotter  the  politics,  is  a saying,  the  truth  of  Avhich  is  confirmed  in  the  toAvn  of  Perth.  So  A'iolent 
are  the  disputes,  that  an  opposition  journal,  in  manuscript,  is  hoav  published,  entitled  the  Freemantle 
Aryus.”  The  Perth  Gazette  replied  : “ AVe  can  assure  Dr.  Ross  that  no  manuscript  journal  has  been 
published  in  the  colony  for  the  last  four  years.” 

A change  is  recordc'd,  February  13,  1836.  The  Official  Notices  Averc  from  that  time  to  appear  in  a 
Government  Gazette,  though  copied  in  this  journal.  Upon  this,  the  Paper  had  some  remarks  the  Aveek 
after:  “As  it  has  been  asserted,  and  a vulgar  prejudice  entertained,  that  Ave  Avere  under  the 
trammels  of  Government,  Ave  consider  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  ofler  some  feAA’  observations.  AA'e 
have  neA'er  been  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  conduct  of  this  Journal  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  by  any  individual  interference,  or  the  SAvay  of  any  party.” 

'file  lAnfortunate  Printer,  introducing  to  his  subscribers,  on  March  19th,  the  Avretched  sugar 
wrapping  paper,  remarked:  “AVe  are  under  the  disa^-ceable  necessity  of  apologizing  to  our  sub- 
scribers generally  for  the  paper  on  Avhich  this  number  is  printed.  By  the  next  arriA  als,  either  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  sister  colonies,  Ave  are  in  expectation  of  receiA'ing  a supply  of  suitable 
paper.’’  This  coarse  material  was  the  only  sort  obtainable  after  search  and  advertisement.  The 
i.ssue,  however,  contained  the  neAvly-introduced  motto  : “Neither  conscience  nor  taste  Avill  sutler  me 
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■to  fight  one  class  or  interest  against  another,  for  separate  benefit,  or  to  take  the  narrow  ground  of 
undeviating  panegyric.” 

That  nuinber  contained  but  five  advertisements,  with  five  extracted  from  the  Government 
Gazette.  The  7th  of  May  had  ten,  three  being  from  S.  G.  llenty  ; yet  on  June  4th  the  Paper  had  but 
one  private  advertisement  and  two  Commissary  Notices.  The  week  following,  the  entcrj)rising 
public  could  only  forward  one  advertisement  of  four  lines,  which  was  allowed  to  appear  again  in  the 
next  issue.  Possibly,  the  worthy  tradespeople,  unable  to  decii>her  the  print  on  the  miserahle  paper, 
deemed  it  folly  to  send  advertisements  till  better  paper  came  into  port. 

The  poet's  corner  in  July  has  the  objects  of  a Printer’s  Love  ; the  last  ver.se  runs  : 

We  love  all  these— yet  far  above 
All  that  we  ever  said. 

We  love — what  every  Printer  loves — 

To  have  suBSCKiPTioNspaid.” 

The  number  for  August  27tli,  1836  states  : — “ The  necessity  of  erecting  a place  of  public  worship 
is  now  weighing  seriously  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth.”  Louis  Giustiniani 
then  began  his  Western  Australian  Mission  to  the  natives. 

In  September  came  the  announcement,  bj^  the  sole  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  Perth,  of  another 
Member  of  the  Press  “ The  Pilblic  are  respectfully  informed  that  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  October,  a 
Weekly  Newspaper  is  to  lie  jiublished  at  Perth,  called  the  ‘Swan  River  Guardian.’  This  newspaper 
will  be  conducted  on  independent  and  liberal  principles,  by  William  Nairne  Clark,  Solicitor,  and  sole 
Editor  of  the  “ Guardian.”  The  object  of  the  new  publication  is  to  expose  all  abuses,  curb  the 
insolence  of  ottice,  and  advocate  in  a legitimate  manner,  the  Rights  of  the  People,  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  for  a proper  administration  of  our  Civil  and  Moral  Institutions,  as  by  law  established. 
Nothing  of  a personal  nature  against  any  individual  shall  ever  ajDpear ; but  the  public  must  be 
protected  against  haughty  assumption  andolticial  tyranny.” 

The  Journal  of  October  8th,  recorded: — “ A weekly  Paper,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Swan  River 
Guardian,’  edited  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  published  at  Perth,  on  Thursday  last.”  The  Perth  Church  was 
opened  that  month. 

The  first  number  of  Januarj-,  1837,  notices  in  its  Leader-. — “ An  Act  to  adopt  an  Act  of  the  11th, 
Geo.  4,  and  1st  Wm.  4,  c.  73,  to  provide  some  remedy  against  the  abuse  of  publishing  libels,  will  be 
brought  before  the  Legislative  Council,  on  Tuesday  next.  An  erroneous  impression  appears  to  have 
been  entertained — namely  : that  a Colonial  Act  is  to  be  passed  to  gag  the  Press — the  Act  merely  being 
intended  to  adopt  and  bring  into  operation  the  law  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Press,  the  chief 
part  of  which  has  been  in  force  for  the  last  forty  years.” 

The  Bank  of  Western  Australia  issued  its  prospectus  in  January,  1837.  The  Editor  at  that  time 
called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  saying:  “Live  stock  is  about  the  same  price  as  in 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  duty  on  spirits  with  us  is  three  shillings  per  gallon,  and  nine  shillings 
with  our  neighbours,  and  we  have  no  «tf  raforem  duty  as  in  New  South  Wales.  Food  and  luxuries 
are  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  as  cheap  as  in  other  countries.” 

A pink  coloured  paper  was  used  in  August,  1837.  The  15  by  9 inches  paper  lasted  from  September 
9th,  183i  to  October  13th,  1838;  yet  the  reduction  did  not  hinder  the  Printer  in  the  first  number  of 
1838,  saying  : — “ We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  year  of  our  efforts  for  the  advancement,  the 
peace  and  good  will,  of  the  members  of  this  colony  ; and  we  feel  no  little  gratification  in  reflecting; 
that,  after  so  many  years  of  probation  and  trial,  we  enjoy  the  confidence,  assistance  and  support  of 
the  greater  portion  of  our  brother  colonists.” 

The  visit  to  Perth  of  the  Quaker  Missionaries,  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  George  Washington 
Walker,  was  recorded  in  January,  1838. 

The  Perth  Gazette’s  opinion  of  a rival  was  rather  plainly  indicated  in  February  : — “ The  Guardian 
newspaper,  edited  and  published  by  Mi-.  W.  N.  Clark,  was  supposed  to  have  put  an  end  to  its 
ephemeral  existence,  from  a want  of  encouragement,  and  a consequent  lack  of  funds.  The 
compositor  and  printer’s  demands  not-  being  satisfied,  the  Paper  was  stopped  for  one  week — but  it 
was  renewed,  and  it  has  since  then  carried  on  its  infamous  traffic  in  personal  abuse  and  slander,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  Editor.  The  man  who  can  descend  to  such  pitiful  tricks  to  procure — ive 
cannot  say  to  earn — his  daily  bread,  can  but  take  one  other  step  to  make  him  the  unenvied  associate 
of  rogues  and  vagabonds.” 

In  the  report  of  a Committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Colony,  October,  1838,  one  heading  was 
— “ On  the  introduction  of  Labour,  whether  Convict  or  Free.” 

An  undertaker  sent  to  the  Gazette  the  following,  on  the  decease  of  a recent  Newspaper 

“Thy  outer  form,  tho’  something  with  a blot  on. 

Betrayed  no  sign  of  premature  decay ; 

But  oh  ! thy  inner  form,  corrupt  and  rotten. 

Like  thy  suiiporters— as  corrupt  as  they. 

“ Old  thou  wert  not — n'-'t  e’en  one  winter  ; 

One  summer  thou  couldst  number  here  ; 

And  now  thy  deepest  mourner  is  the  Printer — 

The  Devil  himself  will  shed  a briny  tear.” 

The  uniform  size  of  the  Gazette  had  no  change  to  1844,  e.xcepting  in  the  reduction  from  August 
17th,  1839,  to  November  30th.  A break  down  called  forth  this  on  January  5th,  18;19 : — “We  regret 
exceedingly  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  offering  an  apology  to  the  public,  for  a temporary 
cessation  of  this  journal,  owing  to  an  accident  which  occurred  to  our  press.  The  difficulty  whichis 
felt  in  the  colony  of  remedying  such  casualties  will,  Ave  hope,  be  received  as  a sufficient  excuse  for 
the  non-appearance  of  our  last  number.” 

In  the  issue  for  January  4th,  1840,  four  pages,  three  cohimns  each,  there  were  but  18  advertise- 
ments, public  and  private  : in  the  four  column  issue,  same  sized  paper,  for  .January  2nd,  1842,  there 
were  26.  January  8th,  1842,  is  styled  number  465-6,  having  this  Printer’s  story  : “The  Jion-delivery  of 
our  Journal  last  week,  Ave  regret  to  say,  Avas  occasioned  by  a sudden  attack  of  illness  experienced  by 
our  principal  compositor.  The  publication  of  the  Almanack  for  1842,  unfortunately,  is  delayed  from 
the  .same  cau.se.”  The  paper  for  January  7th,  1843,  had  10  Government  and  27  priA-ate  advertisements  ; 
the  last  of  that  year  had  16  public  and  35  private  ones. 
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The  S\V AN  RIVER  GUARDIAN  appeared  as  a weekly  toward  the  close  of  1836,  the  ninth  number: 
being  Thursday,  December  1st.  It  is  declared : “Edited  by  William  Nairne  Clark,  Solicitor  in  the 
Civil  Court : printed  and  published  by  Charles  Bourne,  sole  proprietor.  Terms  of  subscription,  8s. 
per  quarter  if  paid  in  advance,  and  t)s.  and  9d.  if  paid  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  ; single  number,  9d.” 
The  representation  of  a black  swan  adorns  the  space  between  “ Swan  ” and  “ River.” 

There  were  four  pages,  three  columns  each,  of  very  poor  type.  The  paper  question^  ever  a 
difficulty  with  old  colonial  printers,  was  a peculiar  one.  The  size  was  various — lOJ  by  8j  inches, . 
9^  by  8i,  lU  by  9,  llj  by  9.?,  11  j by  9,  llj  by  10, 11  by  8f,  11^  by  lOJ,  12^  by  lOJ,  Hi  by  11,  &c.  There 
were  three  advertisements  on  December  1st,  and  four  on  the  week  after. 

It  was  assuredly  a lively  Paper.  The  charge  into  Surveyor-General  Roe  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Perth  Gazette,  on  December  1st,  1836,  was  after  this  fashion  : “ showing  forth  that  the  servile  Editorr 
and  his  Masters  are  public  liars,  and  ought  to  be  hissed  out  of  the  colony.  Why  does  the- 
Editor  of  the  Perth  Gazette  not  tell  the  truth  t Why  does  he  bow  his  knee  in  this  most  abject, . 
contemptible,  and  shuffling  way  to  a man  (Mr.  Roe)  that  has  well  nigh  ruined  Swan  River?  The 
whole  object  of  our  Governor  seems  to  be  to  promote  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  crew.” 

The  motto  of  the  Guardian,  taken  from  Pope,  was — 

“ What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call — 

Let  this  be  all  my  care— for  this  is  all.” 

“Some  people  may  exclaim,”  says  the  Editor,  “this  newspaper  is  not  the  Guardian  of  Swam 
River  as  it  professes  to  be  ; but  we  tell  such  cavillers  that  it  is  the  real  Protector  of  the  colony.”  He. 
calls  his  rival  “ the  Postmaster-General-Government  Printer-and  Government  Editor.” 

January  5th,  1837,  has  this  editorial:  “People  of  Swan  River,  awake!  Arouse  yourselves  I! 
Your  rights  as  free-born  Britons  are  at  stake,  and,  unless  you  all  unite,  and  make  one  great  effort, . 
the  Liberty  of  your  Press  will  be  effectually  crushed  by  a crew  of  paid  Government  officials.  Hear: 
the  astounding  intelligence.  A Bill  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Legislative  Council  on  Tuesday  next: 
to  gag  the  Free  Press  of  Swan  River,  and  to  impose  taxes.  The  Editor  of  this  newspaper  begs  to.' 
inform  Messrs.  Mackie  and  Moore  (of  the  Council),  that  two  hundred  people  of  the  labouring  classes- 
of  Perth  have  subscribed  out  of  their  hard  earnings  2s.  6d.  per  week  to  support  the  Swan  River  - 
Guardian” 

On  January  19th  there  came  the  heading  of  an  article,  “ The  Free  Press  is  Crushed.”  It  saidl 
that,  “ Sir  James  Stirling  (Governor),  in  proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  stated,  in  a mostt 
feeling  and  animated  speech  (we  observed  hiin  trembling),  that  he  was  a British  subject,  andi 
deserved  protection  as  well  as  others.”  “The  Guay'dian  has  effected  one  grand  object — ^viz.,  ai 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  required  sureties,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  £600  instead  1 
of  £1,200.”  The  end  of  the  article  ran  as  follows  : “ We  now  announce  that  the  object  of  the 
Governor  and  his  paid  Council  is  at  last  attained,  not  by  fair  argument  against  facts  which  speak^• 
for  themselves,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  but  by  legal  force.  Our  numerous  subscribers  are  therefore 
informed  that  this  is  the  last  number  of  the  Ch.iay'dian  which  will  be  published,  as  the  Editor  cannot’ 
fight  single-handed  against  the  power  of  Might.” 

Yet  the  next  Paper,  though  a fortnight  after,  has  an  onslaught  upon  the  Gazette  Editor:; 
“ Satire,  invective,  argument,  failed  in  rousing  the  Government  Editor  from  his  obscurity  to  take:' 
up  the  cause  of  his  Masters,  and  fight  us  hand  to  hand.  At  last  a novel  idea  struck  us,  and  that  was> 
to  stop  the  publication  of  the  G-uardiayi  for  one  •week,  certainly  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  our; 
subscribers,  but  at  the  same  time  in  full  confidence  that  the  Government  Editor  would  then  flourish 
his  goose  quill.  Now,  Mr.  Government  Editor,  we  have  at  last  caught  you  ; and,  before  we  quit  our: 
hold,  you  shall  have  a shaking  which  we  hope  will  do  you  good.”  The  week  following,  the  Guardian y 
cried  : “ Mr.  Macfaull  and  his  masters  have  shown  the  white  feather.” 

The  Editor’s  History  of  the  Colony  takes  the  various  officials  to  task  for  so-called  jobs.  “ AV 
corrective  Press,”  said  he,  “was  much  required  in  this  colony.  On  his  visit  to  England,  Captain; 
Stirling  sent  out  a printing  press  and  types,  which  were  let  to  Mr.  Charles  Macfaull,  who  is  no-\VN 
the  Government  Editor,  Printer,  and  Postmaster-General.”  Again  he  wrote:  “With  regard  tO' 
Mr.  Macfaull,  the  man  is  too  contemptible  for  notice  at  present.  In  due  time  we  shall  pull  his.' 
long  ears,  and  make  him  bray  till  he  is  hoarse.” 

When  six  weeks  passed  -without  an  issue,  the  Editor  wrote,  September  14th  : “ Notwithstandin^- 
the  taunts  of  the  foes  of  the  People,  this  Journal,  after  a short  interregnum,  is  again  usheredi 
forth  to  the  Public.” 

Then  came  the  following : “ Proposals  for  establishing  the  Free  Press  on  a firm  basis  : — 1st.  A\ 
Free  Press  operates  as  a check  against  all  public  abuses  of  whatsoever  nature,  more  especially  at’ 
Swan  River,  which  is  situated  so  far  from  the  Mother  Country.  2nd.  The  Perth  Gazette  is  under' 
control,  and  does  not  represent  the  People.  3rd.  The  subscribers,  therefore,  agree  to  support  an 
Independent  Journal  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  by  subscribing  a certain  sum  according  to  the- 
individual  means  of  each,  or,  paying  sixpence  per  week  into  the  hands  of  a treasurer  to  defraJ•^ 
the  printers’  wages,  &c.,  independent  of  the  price  of  the  Paper,  which  is  to  be  one  shilling.” 

One  shilling  became  the  price  of  the  few  remaining  issues.  The  same  system  of  abusivei 
criticism  continued. 

The  INQUIRER,  A WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE,! 
for  January  3rd,  1844,  is  numbered  179.  It  became  weekly  on  July  7,  1840.  The  motto  was  Occulta  vitia 
inquirei'e.  The  price  was  OJie  shilling  the  copy.  In  size,  the  length  was  17  inches,  and  the  breadth 
11  inches,  with  six  pages  of  three  columns  each.  There  were  30  advertisements  in  this  number  before 
us  in  London.  It  was  edited,  printed,  and  published,  by  the  proprietor,  Francis  Lochee,  Perth. 

The  Agi’icultural  Society's  Report  sets  forth  the  colony’s  condition.  A long  letter  to  home 
authorities  upon  colonization  and  laud  surveys  is  continued.  The  local  matters  are  rather  huddled; 
together.  The  hope  of  an  outlet  for  Swan  River  timber  was  then  declining.  A forthcoming  work  on 
the  colony  was  advertised.  It  was  to  be  published  in  London  by  the  energetic  solicitor,  Mr.  Nairnei 
Clark,  once  editor  of  a lively  Perth  weekly.  The  vineyard  question  occupied  considerable  attention, 
engaging  nearly  twelve  columns  in  the  issue  of  January  10. 

A manuscript  publication  of  the  colony  is  thus  noticed  January  31st,  1844:  “ We  have  been 
favoure  l with  a copy  of  a very  clever  and  amusing  magazine,  published  in  manuscript  at  Bunbury. 
and  edited  by  Andrew  Stirling,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Allen,  called  the  Leschcnault  Si(yi-Beain.  The  work- 
will  be  continued  monthly.  ^ • 

The -S'uvi-Rrant’s conclusions  as  to  the  Australind Company  were  these  : “Never  put  faith  in  anj 
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companies,  either  joint-stock  or  otherwise.  If  you  become  a shareholder,  you  are  certain  to  have  to 
stump  up  more  money  than  you  bargained  for  ; and  if  you  purchase  anything  tliey  may  have  on  sale, 

von  are  sure  to  be  cheated.”  . . if  uc  • n„’> 

Correspondents  in  that  day  were  often  free  m their  remarks.  One,  signing  himself  bwindle, 
is  indignant  at  colonial  treatment  by  the  mother  country  ; saying,  that  “ in  the  colonies  there  was  but 
one  opinion,  namely,  that  the  faith  of  Great  Britain  is  like  the  chastity  of  a harlot,  and  her  perform- 
ance of  contracts  dependent  on  her  power  to  violate  them.”  Piteous  were  the  cries  about  the  Baa 


we  have  been  gi-adually  drained  to  the  clregs,  and  now  we  are  tit  only  to  be  kicked  into  a corner,  like 


on 

number 

of  1845."  Even  in  1846,  we  meet  with  16,  24,  22,  22,  '29— indiscrimately  taken.  The  year  11^7  opped 
with  32,  but  19  in  April,  19  in  July,  J5  in  October,  36  on  December  29th.  The  pnee,  3s.  6d.  for  8 lines, 
was  reduced  one  half  after  the  first  insertion.  The  Paper  continued  one  shilling  the  copy,  or  the 

Printer  must  have  closed  his  cases.  . , , j i i-  v.  i 

The  Editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scholl,  was  mentioned  in  1847,  above  the  Notice,  “Printed  and  published 
hr  Edmund  Stirling,  for  sole  proprietor.”  In  1846,  it  was,  “ Edited,  printed,  and  published,  by  the 
Proprietor,  Richard  West  Nash."  In  1845  and  1844,  we  have,  “ Edited,  printed  and  published  by  the 
proprietor,  Francis  Lochee/’  Six  pages  occasionally  were  afforded  to  the  Public.  A coarse  paper 

apiieared  in  October,  1845.  „ ^ ,,  f i.  i 4.1  ■ 

The  usual  rivalry  existed  between  the  Inquirer  and  the  Perth  Gazette.  The  former  had  this 
sketch  of  the  latter,  September  16th,  1846 The  lucubrations  of  this  abortion  of  the  Press  are 
certainly  an  ‘ occultum  vitium,’  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned ; and  as  long  as  its  malice  is 
directed  against  ourselves,  we  of  course  make  use  of  it  to  afford  a little  sport  to  our  readers , but 
when  it  becomes  practically  mischievous,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  it  a check.  It  affects  the 
character  of  an  independent  Press.  Are  the  public  aware  that  the  press  and  the  type  are  Governn'mnt 
propertv,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Paper  is  maintained  by  the  Public  Treasui^  ( i he 
attempt  at  a Newspaper  is  a dead  loss,  and  is  so  justly  appreciated,  that  the  circulation  would  scarcely 
provide  the  paper  and  ink ; but  it  being  necessary  to  keep  a compositor  to  print  the  Government 
work,  he  may  as  well  be  employed  in  striking  off  the  two  or  three  columns  of  new  blunders,  and  ten 
or  twelve  of  stereotype  matter,  called  the  Perth  Gazette." 

The  Inquirer  continued  its  modest  size  of  174  by  11  inches,  with  four  pages  of  three  colunms,  and 
an  occasional  one  page  supplement,  till  August,  1851,  when  its  four  pages  stretched  a.  length  of  20^ 
with  a width  of  141  inches,  each  page  having  five  columns.  . . , 4.  .. 

The  first  number  of  January,  1851,  had  thirty-three  advertisements.  The  Editor  is  jubilant  at 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  since  “ the  conversion  of  the  Colony  into  a Penal  Settlement,  and  that 
“in  compliance  with  the  petition  of  the  colonists;”  adding:  “It  is  vain  to  expatiate  upon  the 
iiK-reased  impetus  given  to  agriculture,  cattle  rearing  and  trade,  by  this  change.”  Some  trouble  came 
with  the  gladly  welcomed  prisoners  of  Britain,  as  this  local  implies: — “The  convicts  at  Freeniantle 
have  been  quarrelling  with  their  bread  and  butter.  On  Monday  morning  they  assembled  as  usual  at 
breakfast,  when,  according  to  custom,  one  of  them  was  required  to  say  Grace.  This  he  refused  to  do, 

observing  that  he  wouldn't  say  grace  for  such  miserable  bread.” 

The  Sican  River  Miscellany  was  advertised  to  appear  on  September  1st,  1851,  as  a Monthly  at 
Is.  6d.  The  proprietor  and  publisher  was  Mr.  Stirling,  of  the  Inquirer.  On  October  1st,  under  the 
heading  of  “ Local  Literature,”  is  this  Notice  :— “ We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Western 
Australian  Magazine.  It  is  very  well  got  up,  and  reflects  credit  upon  all  parties  concerned- 
according  to  the  Proprietors  : ‘ To  bring  into  light  much  bright  and  polished  talent  amongst  us,  that 
is  only  latent  from  not  having  any  opening  through  which  it  may  shine  forth.’  ^The  public,  naturally 
enough,  were  desirous  of  beholding  the  evolution  of  this  hitherto  latent  talent.” 

The  Address  of  the  Magazine,  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  a local  Press,  declares  that  now  the 
public  efforts  of  some  members  of  Britain’s  family  circle  are  manifesting  themselves  in  a desire  ancl 
endeavour  to  turn  the  minds  of  this  infant  population  into  that  delightful  and  enlightening  channel 
from  which  the  thirst  for  learning  and  general  information  unfailingly  springs  forth,”  &c.  The 
second  number  was  pronounced  “ free  from  that  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  which  made  that 
(former  number)  so  objectionable.”  . . . , 

The  Inquirer  may  well  rejoice  in  convictism  supported  by  Great  Britain  in  the  colony,  when  the 
last  number  for  1851  had  over  five  columns  of  Government  Commissariat  advertisements,  in  addition 
to  other  nine  from  the  general  Public.  The  Editor  was  sound  upon  the  great  advantages  and  minor 
inconveniences  of  convict  immigration.  The  Western  Australian  Total  Abstinence  Society,  however, 
found  increased  motive  for  exertion.  ^ 1 

Hopes  and  fears  of  gold  being  found  in  the  colony  agitate  correspondents.  One,  m March,  18.52, 
exclaimed:  “ Find  gold,  in  this  colony  ! Oh,  Sir,  consider  the  consequences;  find  flyblows  in  your 
meat,  moths  in  your  blankets,  white  ants  in  your  books,  mould  upon  your  jams  and  jellies,  or  any 
other  dreadful  thing,  but  not  gold.  If  we  find  the  yellow  and  sinful  metal,  we  shall  lose  all  the 
convicts.”  . , ^ 

The  struggles  of  the  Western  Australian  Press  were  then  well  nigh  oyer.  Better  times  were 
come,  and  the  Printer’s  wrinkles  relaxed  into  smiles.  .Tune  showed  sixty -eight  advertisements,  and 
December  bad  ten  more,  several  about  a column  each.  The  forthcoming  Inqurrci's  Book  Almanack 
was  to  contain  upwards  of  seventy  pages,  for  one  shilling.  The  Paper  was  said  to  be  regularly  filed 
at  the  .Jerusalem  and  other  London  Offices.  The  Gazette  had  as  merry  a tale  to  tell.  Increased 
communication  with  Europe,  and  large  Treasury  expenditure,  afforded  ample  supplies  for  the  “ get- 
up  ” and  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Press. 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  PRESS. 

The  period  of  Press  struggle  was,  it  may  be  said,  confined  to  that  in  which  the  colony  was  known 
as  the  Port  Phillip  or  Southern  District  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  infancy  of  a settlement,  when 
the  few  wanderers  are  struggling  for  a foothold  and  a home,  the  newspaper  had  its  special  trials  and 
difHculties.  Still,  in  the  case  of  this  colony,  even  after  its  emancipation  from  the  supposed  thraldom  of 
Sydney  rule,  and  its  assumption  of  the  proud  name  of  Victoi'ia,  a recurrence  of  Press  troubles  arose 
from  a very  dillerent  state  of  things.  When  Ballarat,  JBendigo,  and  Golden  Gully  were  household 
words — when  sudden  wealth  rushed  upon  the  community — Press  proprietors  were  well  nigh  at  their 
wits’  end.  Trade  was  paralysed — advertisers  and  readers  were  absorbed  with  nuggets  and  gold  dust — 
while  compositors,  machinists,  and  printers’  devils  were  olF  to  the  Diggings.  How  to  get  out  a 
Paper,  how  to  pay  typemen  2s.  a thousand  when  they  could  be  bribed  to  handle  a stick,  and  how  to 
fix  excited  eyes  upon  Leaders,  may  well  have  puzzled  Press  proprietors. 

As  in  the  early  days,  it  was  only  by  rigid  economy  and  care  that  a Paper  could  be  made  to  pay, 
and,  with  competitive  organs,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  meant  the  ruin  of  the  fallen  ; so,  in  the  days 
of  golden  glory,  one  might  totteringly  make  a stand,  when  others  sank  to  rise  no  more.  It  was  not, 
however,  by  mere  persistent  energy,  or  brain  force  alone,  but  by  length  of  purse,  that  the  victor  won 
the  field,  to  enjoy  both  reputation  and  riches  in  the  future. 

Melbourne  was  peopled  first  from  Tasmania.  John  Batman  led  the  way,  and  others,  like  John 
Pascoe  Fawkner,  rushed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra.  Flocks  and  herds  streamed  forth 
into  the  pastoral  wilderness,  while  mechanics  and  storekeepers  settled  at  the  Port. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  18.36  there  was  some  thought  of  a local  Press.  This  was 
associated  with  the  name  of  Fawkner,  who  had  just  opened  the  first  place  for  the  sale  of  strong 
drink  in  the  new  land.  A Hobart  Town  Paper,  as  soon  as  July  23rd,  a year  only  after  the  opening 
visit  of  Batman  to  the  Port  Phillip  shores,  had  this  striking  announcement ; “ We  understand  that 
Mr.  Fawkner  intends  to  commence  a newspaper  at  this  settlement.” 

He  who  had  only  landed  at  Port  Phillip  in  October,  1835,  had  already  hinted  something  to  his 
Tasmanian  editorial  friend,  Andrew  Bent.  Yet  this  was  long  before  a single  plot  of  land  was  sold 
there.  Toward  the  close  of  1837,  however,  the  idea  took  shape.  Unable  to  start  with  type,  the 
resolute  originator  of  the  Launceston  Press,  in  1829,  decided  to  make  a beginning  with  a Manuscript 
Newspaper.  The  manuscript  precedent  was  not  unknown  in  the  colonies. 

The  South  Axistralian  Gazette  and  Register  on  February  3rd,  1838,  had  this  notice  in  allusion  to 
the  Melbourne  eflTort:  “Our  neighbours  are  anxiously  expecting  a printing  press;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  such  is  the  demand  for  news,  and  a vehicle  for  advertisements,  that  manuscrix>t  is 
resorted  to  ; and  we  have  before  us  a neatly  wTitten  foolscap  sheet  filled  with  advertisements  and 
articles  of  news.” 

An  account  of  Port  Phillip,  published  in  1841,  had  this  version  : “ A manuscript  newspaper, 
conducted  by  a publican,  enlightened  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  rights  and  necessities,  without, 
however,  any  very  laborious  attention  to  the  rules  of  either  Bindley  Murray  or  Johnson.” 

The  rival  Port  Phillip  Gazette  of  January  29th,  1840,  had  this  reference : “ That  we  put  forth 
a just  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  journalist  in  Melbourne  will  not  require  three 
ilnes  of  argument.  The  Paper  which  has  hitherto  pirated  the  position  issued  only  two  or  three 
unreadable  numbers  of  a publication  which  was  suppressed  as  illegal.  It  revived  again  many  months 
after,  but  in  the  interim  the  Port  Phillij}  Gazette  had  been  established.” 

This,  however,  related  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fawkner’s  printed  issue,  after  nine  manuscript 
numbers  had  been  out,  on  March  5th,  1838,  and  which  was  stopped,  as  Mr.  Westgarth  observed,  by 
“ certain  discouraging  regulations.”  McCombie’s  “ History  of  Victoria  ” says  : “ As  Mr.  Fawkner  had 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  (of  the  Press  Act),  the  Police  Magistrate  interfered,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  supjDressed,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  proprietor  and  the  disappointment  of  the  public.” 
Though  the  author  of  these  sketches  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  story  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Fawkner,  yet  the  worthy  newsman  gave  an  explanation  in  the  Patriot  of  February  3rd,  1&40, 
saying : “ Upon  the  first  day  of  January,  18&,  we  published  a number  of  copies  of  a manuscript  paper, 
no  other,  eitlier  written  or  printed,  being  extant  at  the  time.”  He  added,  September  2nd,  respecting 
his  early  printed  issue,  “ which  we  were  compelled  by  an  Act  of  Council  to  suspend.” 

As  he  admitted  advertisements,  the  publication  was  a newspaper,  and  that  required  heavy' 
personal  recognizances,  and  two  sureties  of  £300  each,  which  the  proprietor  was  not  able  to  furnish, 
apart  from  the  expense  of  going  to  Sj'duey  to  effect  his  object. 

In  1859  the  Author  published,  in  “ Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip,”  Mr.  Archer’s  notice 
of  the  first  manuscript  numlDer,  the  only  surviving  copy,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Captain  Lonsdale. 

THE 
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No  1 Written  for  and  published  by  John  P.  Fawkner 
January  The  1st  Monday  1838  Melbourne 

Vol  1st 


We  do  opine  that  Melbourne  cannot  reasonably' 
I’cmain  longer  marked  on  the  chart  of  advancing 
civilization  without  its  Advertiser 
Such  being  our  imperial  Fiat  We  do  intend 
therefore  by  means  of  this  our  Advertize!'  to 
throw  the  resi)lendent  light  of  Publicity  u]!on  all 
the  affairs  of  this  New  Colony',  Whether  of  Com- 
merce, of  Agriculture,  or  of  the  Arts  and  Mys- 
teries of  the  Grazier,  All  these  patent  roads  to 
wealth  are  tbiown  open  to  the  adventurous  Port 
Phillipians  All  these  sources  of  riches  are  about 
to  (or  already'  are)  become  accessible  to  each 
adventurous  Colonist  of  NOUS  The  future  for- 
tunes of  the  rising  Melburnians  will  be  nmeh 
accelerated  by  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
consequent  ujion  the  Press  being  thrown  open 


here  But  until  the  arrival  of  the  printing  Mate- 
rials we  will  by'  means  of  the  Humble  pen  diffuse 
such  intelligence  as  may  be  found  expedient  or 
as  may  arise  ... 

The  energies  of  the  present  population  of  this 
rapidly'  rising  district  have  never  been  exceeded 
in  any  of  the  Colonies  of  Britain 
Its  giant  like  strides  have  filled  with  astonish- 
ment the  minds  of  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  Sons  of  Britain  languish  when  debarred  the 
use  of  that  mighty  Engine  the  Press,  A very 
small  degree  of  Support  timely  afforded  will 
establish  a newspaper  here,  but  until  some  fur- 
ther arrangements  are  made  it  will  be  merely'  an 
advertising  sheet  and  will  be  given  away  to 
Householders 
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Till*  inaiority  of  adverti.semcnts  have,  of  course,  reference,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ylffiwfi. 
riie  patriarchal  blacksmith  has  this  signiticent  addition  to  his  notice  . 

“A.  Extra  charge  for  credit. 

Mr.  Rucker  has  a long  catalogue  of  articles  on  sale.  Mr.  Fawkner’s  celebrated  notice  of  a 

library’  is  the  following Launceston  Prices  for  Cash 

The  first  Established  Hotel  in  Melbourne 

“Fawkncr’s  Hotel  being  in  possession  of  a large  and  Well  Selected  Library  of  English  an 

only  ZocnZ  is  as  follows;  “ Report  has  reached  Melbourne  that  the  Two 

sent  from  Sydney  to  point  out  where  seven  men  were  said  to  be  murdered  has  1;  led  the  iwo 
^nstobles  and  one  of  the  Soldiers  who  had  him  in  charge  & is  now  at  large  in  the  Bush  wen 
mounted  and  armed.  A party  of  Volunteers  we  learn  gone  in  pu^  ^ ^ 

After  the  issue  of  nine  weekly  manuscript  numbers  of  t'^e  f fZiei  a ^ 

tvpe  arrived  from  Launceston  for  the  enterprising  Eddor.  suent  twelve  moiiths  ac  the  mystic 
Hemonian  youth  of  eighteen,”  who  had  some  seven  years  l^^fore  spent  Un  e n Yiillip. 

art,  was  the  honoured  individual  who  hrst  Australia  contains  several 

The  first  printed  number  of  the  Melhoiu'ne  Adi^rtiser,^OTt  p,  Sandridge  (or  Port 

advertisements  of  Mr.  Fawkner’s,  one  of  Mr.  Batman  s store  Ac.  ilie  banaria„e  v 

Melbourne)  people  will  be  interested  in  the  boat  and  two  Men  in  readiness  for 

^‘Parties  from  ^elbo^ne^are  requested  to  two  shilling  each  when  the 


^‘Parties  from  Melbourne  are  requested  to  mise  a sinujve,  ^ each  ivhen  the 

service  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  least  charge  is  five  shillings  and  tuo  ^^^YIicLean 

number  exceeds  two. 


H.  McLean. 

The  Leader  is  thus  headed : — 

“we  aim  to  lead  not  dri\e. 

cater  for  English,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  and  Mill  add  as  muen  iignt  anti 

aa  Europeana  are  co„ce™ed, 

Establishment  of  the  proprietor  of  this  joathhl  a.,,!  Ailef(a^  in  June,  1835,  but 

he  caused  Melbourne  to  become  colonised  f ' The  fevv  settlers  then  arrived, 

his  taste  led  him  to  select  series  both  for  the  Established  Church 

subscribed  and  built  a small  pMce  of  , n f t-i,„  uresbyterian,  each  having  tM'O 

(prayers  and  sermon  being  read  therein  by  a Layman,)  and  toi  t p jg  „|go  kept  a day 

services  on  the  Sunday — a Sunday  school,  is  also  ” f two  separate  Churches  one  tor  each 

school.  Large  Subscriptions  are  now  in  progress^  to  erect  ° f M 

Establishment,  and  the  present  place  of  v^orship  absence  of  the  compositor 

“ We  earnestly  beg  the  public  to  excuse  this  oui  first  appeaiaiice  in  me  aosei  c • ..i  „ van 

even  have  not  so  much  as  Pearl  Ash  to  clean  the  dirty  Type. 

is  croM-ded  together  in  an  odd  form  ; little  justice  being  done  to  the  editor  by  the  caieles^s 
“ We  glean  from  the  C-oZoiu-r/ZT/mas  of  Feb.  6th  the  folloM'ing-Tlie  leading 
atlemnt  at  wit  U^  the  Lieut.  Governors  visit  to  Flinders’s  we  ask  what  purpose  can  such 
ffiSash  eflect.  Vhy,  it  will  disgust  all  sensible  people-next  Slander  is  fl®Pi;®®‘^YTE 
too  bv  the  Col.  Times.  'Phe  Editor  rejoices  over  the  pecunia  likely  to  circulate  fiom  the  live  P ® 
\\maiers  and  a Corvette  now  lying  there,  and  advocates  the  advantage  ot  a direct  trade  m itli  France. 
Very  good;  the^l^^^^  from  English  journals,  Pickwick  papers,  &c.  A long  article  about 

the  ®f^™v  V^rfollf  r^  making  is  next  introduced,  to  have  a hit  at  Capt.  Cheyne.  Then  O Brien  s 

yugtic"Dowibig'has  decided  that  Puffers  are  illegal.  . 

“ Some  other  trifling  matters,  and  there  is  a long  Police  Report  of  two  columns,  the  remainder 
r^'  advertisements,  and  shipping  intelligence.” 

Theprinted  AfZi.Trfi.se/- wasabout  12  inches  long,  containing  four  pages  of  two 
The  arrangement  will  be  seen  orthodox  in  character,  and  certainly,  in  spite  of  the  piintei  boy  a d 

8,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  of  Melbourne  brought  out  a capital 
fac  simile  of  No.  2,  which  is  here  reproduced  in  reduced  form. 
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“THE  PORT  PHILLIP  GAZETTE,”  (after  Eawkner’s  “Advertiser”) 

Mr.  Arden  was  a young  man,  19  years  of  age,  off 
Air.  Strode  had  been  overseer  at  the  • 


taining  similar  views,  united  in  the  jirojeet.  ivxr.  Araen  \vi 
distinguished  family,  and  of  considerable  literary  qualifications 
t'^ydiin/  Mor7U7i(/  Hci-ahl  cffica. 

“ 'Without  adequate  means,  the  two  friends  began  their  enterprise.  A ouantitv  of  old  tvne  thnf- 


Hobson 


nrr\'^  V X . . cviow,  v>  cic  JJUXCilMJSeu. 

)son\‘'B7rOctX?i9t^^^^  establishment  anchored  m, 

strode  beheld  the  stumps  of  Melbourne,  he  declared  his 


his  intention' to  return  to  Sydney;  saying,  that  it  was'usefess  tolstebhsVT 

and  kangaroos.  Two  mercliants,  however,  1 A leilows  ■ 


TV/r  ^>^va,KjxLisix  a pciuei  lur  UJaCK  lellOWS 

amount  of  prUyate  work  a^tT^^^^^  renmhi  Hodgson,  offered  to  give  him  such  an 

m of  disordered  type  was  deposited  on  the  floor  of  a newly-finished  house 

m Queen  btieet,  between  Bourke  Street  and  the  present  (?)  Wesleyan  Chapel  of  Collins  Street  \’o 
friendly  compositor  was  near  to  help  our  adventurer  ; not  even  a printer’s  devil  His  worthv  ladv 
like  a good  genius,  came  to  the  rescue.  She  could,  at  least,  pick  out  a lof  of  b’s  and  fff  Xt  tL  tynd 

was  fouM  to^^^^  " ^«^es  of  various  woods,  the  Shea-oak 

^ 1 ^ purpose,  and  pronounced  a stronger  alkali  than  soda  which  was  then 

“ NoHof the  roller^^^  The  the  stonfw^s  smoo^ 

J^o\^  lor  tlie  rollers.  The  composition  on  these  was  so  hard  that  the  very  axe  failed  to  make  nn 

impression.  With  a bold  heart,  Mr.  Strode  set  about  maki  ig  new  ones Tbut  what^^s  he 

“?t  a tinsmith  in  the  place?  Mr.  Strode  must  Have  been  an  enterprising  printer  4,mong 
othei  shifts  and  experiments,  he  contrived  to  make  a roller  of  India  rubber;  but  the  small  auantitf 

out?a  pateiff  f^^^  years  after,  a London  gentlemn  took 

Satnr^aTocto^  The  eventful  day  cafne."^  Notice  ha^  been  gfv^n  that  on 

aaturaay,  October  Z7th  1838  at  9 o clock,  the  door  would  open,  and  the  light  pour  forth  unon  the 
Colonists.  The  little  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  soon  surrounded  ; and?  in  true  English^style  a 
battering  attack  began  because  the  Gazette  was  not  quite  ready.  Doors  and  windows  had  to  be 
securely  barricaded  At  noon,  the  leaden  images  of  thought  had  done  their  work  the  crowd 
retired  to  rest*^^’  <^he  poor  unaided  printer,  entrusted  with  this  wonderful  fortnight’s  labour, 

“Mr.  Strode  was  the  first  Colonial  illuminating  printer.  At  a loss  for  large  letter  iu  the  early  da  vs 
above  four-line  letters  ; and,  after  many  trials,  he  found  seasoned  New  Zealand  pine 
to  stand  Hie  sun  and  water  best  for  his  cutting.  Beset  with  difficulties  in  1839,  when  contemning 
■against  Mr.  Fa wlyiers  weekly  Patriot,  and  the  drunkenness  and  insubordination  of  his  two  worl? 
men,  he  performed  a very  miracle  of  labour.  For  six  weeks  he  contrived  single-handed  to  bring  out 
his  bi-weekly  issue,  without  dummies  and  without  delay.  The  first  finger  was  so  inflamed  wffih 

hou^rTslL^p^^^^^  employ  the  next  finger;  he  allowed  himself  but  two 

„ usual  course  of  Colonial  vicissitudes  in  the  early  times,  was  able  to  anchor 

^ Arden,  whose  literary  productions  are 

elsewhere  noted,  McCombies  History  0/  Victoria  calls  him  “a  young  man  of  considerable  promise. 
He  possessed  natural  abilities  of  a high  order.”  & w piunuse. 

But,  alas  ! his  career  ynxs  like  that  of  many  young  men  “ of  considerable  promise.”  He  was  fond 
of  company  which  was  always  brightened  by  his  brilliance.  He  was  courted  for  his  wit,  and  partook 
too  freely  of  that  cup  that  has  darkened  the  intellect,  and  shortened  the  lives,  of  so  many  literary 
^ 5“  Europe.  Unable  to  obtain  regular  employmient,  he  subsequently  drifted 

^ diggings,  where  he  was  found  dead  under  painful  circumstances.  ^ 

, , Hr.  Greeves,  a medical  man,  succeeded  Mr.  Arden  as  editor,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  McComhie 
the  historian.  Mr.  Boursiquot  eventually  purchased  the  Gazette.  Already  owning  the  Daihi  Xc7cs 
the  successor  of  the  original  Advertiser,  he  disposed  of  both  to  the  proprietoi-s  of  the  Ajwis’ 
tiia^hus  grew  strong  by  this  diminution  of  press  competition.  ' 

stru^le^^°'^  proceed  to  the  paper  itself ; though  only  selecting  the  story  of  its  first  few  years  of 

with  a heading  in  German  text,  presented  itself  on  Saturday.  October 
zitn,  iHdS  its  tour  pages^,  of  four  columns  each,  were  upon  a paper  17A  inches  by  10¥,  of  poor  quality. 
It  wits  declai-ed  «lited,  printed  and  published  by  George  Arden  and  Thomas  Strode  (sole 
proprietors).  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Port  Phillij).”  The  subscription  was  ten  shillings  per  quai'ter 
sin^e  number  one  shilling.  Advertisements,  3s.  for  six  lines,  and  3d.  per  line  extra.  ' 

Hie  paper  was  : “ To  assist  the  enquiring,  animate  the  struggling,  and  s^-mpnthise 
with  all.  1 here  were  thirty-six  advertisements  in  the  first  number,  expected  ones  fro'm  Svdnev 
not  arriving  in  time.  One.  was  “ ’Wanted  immediately  at  thePmf  Phillip  Gazette  Office,  a compositor 
also  a lad  as  an  iipprentice.  Among  well-known  men  as  advertisers  were  Messrs.  John  Hodgson! 
John  Batman,  I . -W.  WeLsh  S Craig,  and  W.  F.  A.  Rucker.  The  “Fire-Fly”  steamer,  running 
between  W illiamstown  and  Melbourne,  occupied  the  first  space  of  the  paper.  It  was  the  first  steam 
vessel  on  the  Yarra  Yarra. 

From  the  prospectus  the  following  is  extracted 

The  want  of  a new^spaper  as  a general  Commercial  Advertiser,  has  been  for  a long  time  felt 
as  a serious  ev'il  in  so  flourishing  and  jiopulous  a settlement  as  that  of  Melbourne  ; it  is,  bv  our 
present  undertaking  that  we  proiiose  to  su]iply  so  great  a desideratum.  "We  hope  the  ty)iographical 
airangeinent,  and  the  duty  and  services  of  the  editor,  may  also  be  iierformed  to  the  utmost 
satisfaction  of  those  whom  it  is  our  chief  desire  to  benefit.” 
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The  Prospectus  proper  was,  without  a new  heading,  followed  by  an  Editorial : “In  bringing  out 
the  first  numocr  of  our  journal,  we  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Prospectus 
of  this  Paper  in  the  preceding  column. 

“ We  nave  there  stated  our  inducements  to  enter  upon  a field  of  labour.  Of  all  others,  the  most 
ungrateful,  for  with  the  totally  dilferent  thoughts,  opinions  and  tastes  of  those  members  that  form 
tlie  society  (we  use  the  term  in  a general  sense)  of  a district  or  town,  it  is  impassible  to  agree— 
with  some  we  must  clash — with  others,  tacitly  disagree  — with  few,  very  few,  concur, — yet  if  the 
avoidance  of  personal  remarks,  and  the  impertinent  scrutiny  of  individual  character — a quiet  and 
gentle  manly  tone,  and  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  can  in  any  way  increase  the  cordiality  of  our  relative  and  respective  feelings, — we  trust  to  be 
popular — politics,  elsewhere  the  great  theme  of  contention,  particularly  wherever  a press  has  room 
to  exert  its  influence,  will  in  this  instiuice  be  held  in  abeyance  ; the  j'et  comparatively  infant 
state  of  our  settlement  aflbrds  us  fair  reason  to  withold  our  direct  interference  or  comments  upon  a 
subject  so  rife  with  disquietude ; with  tho.se  of  other  and  distant  territories,  what  have  we  in  our 
industrious,  painstaking,  and  money-making  town  to  do  ? 

“If,  indeed,  the  mandates  of  a Home  Government,  or  the  acts  of  a nearer  Legislative  Council, 
directly  and  determinately  affect  the  wall-being  of  our  rising  community,  let  us  calmly  and 
rationally  discuss  the  question,  with  a view  to  discover  its  justice,  not  bring  to  light  anci  heap 
with  abuse  its  petty  defects,  for  we  feel  persuaded  it  is  that  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the 
bickering  between  our  authorities  and  their  dependants ; when  influenced  by  such  unprejudiced 
motives,  should  we  be  unable  to  discover  the  good,  we  can,  with  indisputable  right,  point  out  and 
decry  the  evil. 

“ In  the  event  of  the  support  we  look  forward  to,  enabling  us  to  progress  in  space  and  material 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  prospering  town — when  at  some  future  period  we  shall  possess  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  own — when  the  Acts  of  a Council,  and  the  affairs  of  our  immediate 
Grovernment,  shall  create  a system  of  local  politics,  then,  as  we  feel  it  will  be  expected  of  us,  we  will 
enter  on  a wider  sphere  of  action. 

“ Two  yetirs  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  site  of  Melbourne  was  a wilderness,  the  echo  of  its 
woods  answering  only  to  the  shrill  coo-ee  of  the  savage,  or  the  long  wild  howl  of  its  native  dogs  ; now 
the  sounds  of  a busy  population,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  saw  know's  scarce  a moment’s  cessation,  the 
ground  h.is  been  cleared,  and  houses,  like  mushrooms,  are  every  day  springing  up.  We  have  noticed 
(not  once)  buildings  run  up  during  the  night  where  the  day  previous  was  a void ; this  speaks  for  the 
industry  of  its  labouring  classes,  we  mean  those  usually  classed  under  the  denomination  of  artisans, 
who  borrow  from  the  hours  of  rest  to  effect  that  which  others  look  to  in  the  day.  We  trust  to  see 
this  an  agricultural  country ; everything  ought  to  be  done,  every  inducement  held  out,  every  facility 
afforded  to  the  class  of  small  farmers. 

“A  press  of  other  matters  obliges  us  to  break  off  in  this  so  interesting  a subject,  but  we  trust  on 
our  next  day  of  publication  to  be  alile  to  carry  out  the  fast  increasing  chain  of  events  that  thicken 
round  us,  as  we  contemplate  the  rise  and  establishment  of  this  ‘Citj^  of  the  Settlers.’  ” 

Congratulations  are  offered  to  the  colonists  of  South  Australia  for  their  flattering  prospects,  but  it 
is  added : — 

“It  is  our  enterprise  that  has  opened  the  road  of  communication  to  them,  which  will  shortly 
prove  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  whole  of  South  Australia.  They  have,  however,  one  advantage 
over  us  in  their  already  fast-increasing  trade  from  England  direct.” 

Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  neves  follow.  The  account  of  a public  meeting  in  Melbourne  was 
communicated.  This  was  held  at  the  “Lamb  Inn,”  October  3rd,  on  the  question  of  the  hiring  of 
servants  on  stations,  the  stock  iiicreasiim  beyond  the  supply  of  ordinary  farm  hands.  A memorial  on 
the  subject  was  sent  to  the  Governor.  English  news  took  up  a column. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Domestic  Intelligence,”  various  wants  of  the  settlement  are  expressed, 
especially  the  one  of  postal  conveyance  and  delivery.  The  editor  thought  that,  witli  good  relays  of 
horses,  five  days  should  bring  news  from  Yass  to  Melbourne.  The  an-ival  of  the  “ Denmark  Hill  ” is 
recorded.  She  brought  down  from  Sydney  the  steamer  “ Fire  Fly,”  and  the  first  Church  of  England 
minister,  Mr.  Grylls;  and  she,  it  is  said,  “has  had  the  extreme  honour  of  bringing  hither  the 
pi'oprietors  and  materials  of  this  establishment.” 

A search  was  then  being  made  for  Mitchell’s  “ Australia  Felix.”  Some  doubted  its  existence, 
others  supposed  it  north  of  Mount  Macedon.  A Mr.  Walker  declared  he  had  gone  a day’s  journey 
into  it,  but  the  reporter  of  the  Paper  said:  “'Ihe  mystery  that  hung  around  it  was  increased  by  the 
report  of  an  oath  having  been  administered  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  attendant  Surveyor,  never  to  reveal 
its  true  site,  and  that  the  discoverer  himself  (Mitchell)  had  gone  to  England  to  obtain  a grant  of  either 
the  whole  or  some  extensive  portion  of  it.” 

A meeting  of  the  Port  Phillip  Temperance  Society  was  to  take  place  in  the  Scots  Clmrch.  Land,, 
eighty-seven  feet  deep  with  sixty-six  feet  frontage  to  Bourke  Street,  had  justsold  for  iil08!  The  gaol, 
twelve  feet  by  twelve,  had  had  its  wall  pierced  by  a piece  of  iron  hoop,  or  a pocket  knife,  to  allow  a 
rogue  to  escape  in  the  night,  as  he  did  not  admire  the  confined  space. 

One  Ls  somewhat  disappointed  in  this  first  number  having  no  reference  to  Mr.  Fawkner’s  modest 
manuscript  newspaper,  the  forerunner  of  the  Port  Phillip  Press.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  p;u'ty 
feeling,  even  then  so  early  imported  into  the  new  settlement,  it  did  seem  that  ordinary  courtesy 
demanded  a recognition,  if  not  praise,  of  that  honourable  attempt.  But  the  masses,  particularly  the 
working  men  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  were  championed  by  Mi’.  Fawkner,  when  the  classes,  repre- 
sented by  shopkeepers  and  sheepmasters,  looked  up  to  the  Gazelle  for  support. 

The  second  number  had  nearly  two  columns  devoted  to  a temperance  meeting.  The  ladies  were 
treated  with  the  fashions  for  June.  Work  in  the  Legislative  Council  was  recorded.  Two  extended 
leaders  were  well  written.  The  police  state  of  Melbourne  was  thus  noted  by  a correspondent : — 

“ The  town  of  Melbourne  is  now  half  a mile  in  length,  the  houses  at  intervals  extending  over  the 
whole  of  that  spa,ce ; the  habitations  at  a rough  guess  are  three  hundred  and  fifty,  the  population  one 
thou-sand,  including  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  property,  there  are,  I believe,  only  four  constables.  How  they  divide  their  watches  I do  not 
know.” 

The  want  of  labour  called  forth  this  remark  : “If  we  were  to  make  known  our  wants  and  neces- 
sities, we  should  be  sure  of  an  influx  of  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  builders,  of  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  and  all  manner  of  workmen,  from  that  beggarly  place,  Sydney,  where  we  cannot 
for  the  life  of  us  make  out  Imw  any  person  possessed  of  common  sense  can  reside.” 

Articles  upon  the  aborigines  were  common,  because  of  the  war  of  races.  The  cry  was  raised 
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^Wanted  immedia_tely,  for  the  town  of  Melbourne  and  di.strict  of  Port  Plullip,  a Court  of  Reque.sts."  ' 
The  exports  for  18:^7  were  announced  as  ^,5)94,  but  tlie  imports  were  £115, The  advertisement!- ^ 
for  November  17th  were  fifty-four,  and  sixty-one  the  week  after.  Flour  was  then  £16  a ton.  A walll 
was  proposed  to  be  built  upon  the  stones  at  the  Falls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  tidal  saltwater  at' 
Melbounie.  There  were  sixty-three  advertisements  on  December  2.0th,  and  sixty  on  .January  .5th,i, 
1839.  Both  the  compositor  and  the  apprentice  were  still  demanded  by  the  worn-out  printer.  There- 
was  an  earnest  trust  that  “ our  humble  efforts  will  be  requited  by  the  public  in  bringing  to  an  early 
settlement  the  trifling  balance  in  our  favour.”  The  editor  is  very  explicit  upon  the  urgent  need  oil 
labour  in  Melbourne  and  the  district.  The  solicitude  of  a Tu.scaloosa  printer  is  cited  as  a hint  te» 
Melbourne  subscribers : — 

“ It  is  no  use  to  honey  the  matter,  payments  must  be  made  tat  least  once  a quarter,  or  else  I sballl 
rim  down  at  the  heel.  Everybody  says,  ‘How  well  that  newspaper  is  getting  on  in  the  settlement,’,' 
when  the  fact  is  I have  not  ijositively  change  enough  to  buy  myself  a shirt  or  a pair  of  breeches.  My 
wife  is  now  actuallj' engaged  in  turning  an  old  pair  wrong  side  out.  Come,  come!  pay  up,  pay  up,-, 
friends  1 Keep  peace  in  the  family,  and  enable  me  to  wear  my  breeches  right  side  out.” 

It  was  on  February  2nd,  1839,  that  Mr.  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  announced  in  the  Gazette  his  forth^- 
■coming  Port  PliillijJ  Patriot  and  Melbourne  Advertiser.  Of  cour.se,  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  • 
Gazette  of  this  tadvertisement.  But  that  prospectus  clearly  foreshadowed  coming  antagonismu 
between  the  Papers,  as  Mr.  Fawkner  assured  the  editors  of  the  Gazette  that  he  had  no  intention  off 
acting  as  they  were — holding  politics  in  abeyance.  He  certainly  took  prompt  means  to  prove  that  he  ’ 
had  decided  views,  tand  would  express  them  decidedly. 

Setting  out  with  a promise  of  holding  politics  in  abeyance,  the  Gazette  came  out  witli  these  words< 
■on  February  9th  : “No  human  ingenuity  could  devise  a plan  better  adapted  to  retard,  nay  crush,  the- 
springing  energies  and  resources  of  this  place,  than  the  measures  which  have  been  uniformly  pursued  1 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  Melbourne.  Is  this  a fair  return  for  the  £.3.5,000  which  were  in  one< 
■day  levied  by  the  Crown  on  the  sale  of  their  lands?  The  present  Governor  was  directed  from  theo 
Colonial  Office  to  allot  such  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  service  of  Port  Phillip  as  the  Council  shouldl 
•deem  necessaiy.  The  paltrj'  sum  of  £15,000,  one-half  of  which  is  met  by  the  duties  raised  in  the  town,  , 
has  been  awarded  to  us.” 

The  proprietors  had  this  hint  for  the  public  : “ No  offence  whatever  taken  by  Arden  and  Strode  iff 
those  persons  who  are  indebted  to  the  firm  would  call  at  the  Gazette  office  to  liquidate  their  unpaid! 
accounts.”  In  large  type  they  addressed  printers : “Wanted,  at  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  office,  ai 
•Compositor.  If  a good  hand,  and  can  work  at  press,  fifty  shillings  a week  will  be  given,  and  onei' 
shilling  per  hour  for  overtime.” 

Advertisements  on  April  6 were  sixty-one  in  number.  One  was  an  appeal  to  defaulting  subscribers^ 
from  the  Gazette  to  “enable  us  to  proceed  in  our  undertaking  with  increased  vigour  and  on  a moree 
extended  scale.”  After  a three  months’  advertisement  for  the  good  compositor,  it  still  failed  to  find  the« 
man.  May  15th  had  but  seventeen  advertisements. 

On  May  4th,  1839,  the  Gazette  began  its  series  of  leaders  on  “Independence  of  Australia  Felix.”" 
Declaring  that  the  editors  had  been  obliged,  against  their  original  intentions,  to  notice  and  reprove*' 
official  shortcomings,  and  to  be  led  on  from  gentle  reproof  to  severe  censure,  they  appeal  thus  to  thee 
offenders:  “What  pleasure  do  they  suppose  we  can  derive  in  writing  articles  that  destroy  that’ 
serenity,  so  needful  to  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind ! ” 

John  Batman’s  death,  on  May  6th,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  is  attributed  to  violent  cold  woiking: 
on  mercury  previously  dormant  in  his  physical  sj'stem.  He  left  a numerous  family,  and, , 
“unfortunately  for  them,”  it  is  said,  “his  affairs  are  not  in  a settled  state.” 

The  Melbourne  Roman  Catholics,  expecting  to  have  a priest  sent  down  to  them,  wished  to  get  up) 
a Church,  and  in  May  appealed  for  support  to  “ their  Protestant  and  Christian  Brethren.”  Declaring; 
their  poverty  and  loyalty,  they  said  : “ We,  therefore,  call  upon  jou  in  the  name  of  our  Country  and! 
Religion.  We  will  exert  ourselves  according  to  our  means,  and  confidently  hope  for  the  support  of: 
you,  our  Protestant  and  Christian  fellow  citizens.” 

The  Rev.  P.  B.  Geoghegan,  the  first  Melbourne  Catholic  clergyman,  issued  on  May  29th,  an  address* 
to  the  Port  Phillip  members  of  his  Church  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement.  Mr.  James  Smith,  the; 
only  acting  Church  of  England  lay  preacher,  was  then  advertising  a meeting  of  subscribers  for  am 
intended  Church  ; all  who  had  paid  a pound  could  vote  in  electing  trustees.  It  was  asked  why  the: 
Wesleyans  had  no  ministers  at  Melbourne?  The  two  proprietors  of  the  Paper,  like  some  other" 
Protestants,  subscribed  £5  toward  the  erection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wooden  chui’ch. 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Latrobe  instead  of  Colonel  Snodgrass,  as  ruler  of  Port: 
Phillip,  the  latter  having  had  colonial  experience.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Latrobe  was  coming  as* 
Resident  or  Civil  Commandant,  and  that  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  to  the  independence  of  the' 
District. 

This  was  the  allusion  to  a Launceston  paper : “ The  very  friendly  style  in  which  the  editor  of  the  ‘ 
Com'U'all  Chronicle  speaks  of  our  young  and  struggling  colony,  induces  us  to  return  him  the  thanks* 
of  the  Public  for  the  good  will  he  has  at  all  times  displayed,  so  different  to  the  petty  jealousj’  or  the  ; 
more  insidious  silence  which  mark  tlie  pages  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  both  in  Van  Diemen’s  * 
Land  and  Sydney.” 

The  Printer,  week  after  week,  addressed  parents  and  guardians  in  Sydney,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, , 
and  Port  Phillip,  on  his  want  “ of  an  active  j'outh  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  Office,, 
where  the  sanie  advantages  will  be  afforded  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  as  in  i 
a London  Office.  No  premium  required — wages  will  be  given.”  And  yet  no  applicant  presented  1 
himself.  No  compositor  being  ready  to  relieve  Mr.  Strode,  the  Printer,  another  appeal  was  made  im 
August:  “Steerage  passages  will  be  allowed  from  Sydney  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  a twelve 
months’  engagement  guaranteed  to  the  first  t^s’0  compositors  who  off’er  their  services.” 

The  Melbourne  Printer’s  trouble  appears  in  his  Notice  to  Advertisers,  August  14th,  1839:  “We’ 
regret  exceedingly,  that  the  length  of  tne  Government  advertisements  of  the  Suburban  Allotments  at 
Geelong,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  insertion  in  this  morning’s  publication  ; but  when  it  is  taken  i 
into  consideration  that  the  irhole  of  the  mechanical  part  of  this  journal,  which  is  published  twice  a 
week,  at  present  devolves  on  one  individual,  the  announcement  of  the  fact  wiU  be  deemed  a sufficient 
apology.”  Mr.  Strode  has  told  the  writer  the  story  of  his  physical  sufferings  at  that  period,  when  so  ' 
much  of  the  ordinary  printer’s  work  fell  to  his  share. 

Some  poor  comfort  was  realized  by  the  Gazette  in  the  publication  of  an  American  valedictory 
address  to  subscribers : “ Of  all  trades,  professions  or  callings,  I know  of  none  (I  have  followed  a . 
great  many)  so  poorly  paid  as  publishers  of  newspapers.  IVLiny  patrons  of  newspapers,  otherwise 
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worthy,  punctual  men,  think  it  not  unrighteou.s  to  let  the  publisher  wait,  year  after  year,  for  his 
dues,  and  at  last,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  he  does  it  with  a bad  grace.  It  is  thus  with  all  newspaper 
oftlces  ; and  why'?  because  publishers  are  good  natured.  You  had  better  keep  your  ink  and  paper 
than  furnish  them,  and  your  labour  for  nothing.  You  may  pet  popularity,  but  you  will  get  no  pork 
and  cabbage  for  your  dinner.  " His  parting  advice  was  : “ Live  honestly,  love  God,  and  pay  for  your 
newspapers." 

One  more  trouble  was  noted,  August  24th  : “ Apology.  The  Public,  aware  of  the  great  attention 
which  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette  lia.s  always  evinced  in  the  conduct  of  his  denartment,  mu.st  have 
lieen  as  much  surprised  as  ourselves  at  the  unusual  appearance  which  last  Wednesday’s  number 
presented  ; the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Strode  had  engaged  a strange  man  as  Pressman,  who,  although  he 
declared  he  had  been  in  the  trade  for  some  years,  evidently  proved  by  his  handiwork  that  he  was 
untit  for  his  business.  Mr.  S.,  after  having  been  engaged  all  night  in  the  fatiguing  duty  of  super- 
intending the  publication,  retired  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  new  hand  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  so  far  prepared:  the  I’esult  has  been  most  annoying  to  us,  but  wdll  never,  our 
advertising  friends  may  rest  assured,  occur  again.” 

The  Map  of  Australia  Felix,  by  Clint  of  Sydney,  had  just  appeared,  as  well  as  a Map  of  Melbourne 
by  Williamson.  The  available  seats  in  churches  was  thus  given  in  September  : Roman  Catholic,  400; 
Pre.sbyterian,  200;  VVeslevan,  1.50;  Independent,  100;  but  Episcopalian,  only  90. 

On  September  7th,  18:19  six  pages  were  afforded.  This  was  according  to  the  following  previous 
Notice,  still  worthy  of  the  observance  of  some  papers  : “ The  press  of  Advertisements,  while  it  remains- 
a clear  indication  of  the  activity  of  trade,  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  country  in  its  commercial 
relations,  deprives  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Gazette  of  a pleasure  they  can  only  obtain  from  the 
perusal  of  a local  paper.  As  the  only  journalist  in  Australia  Felix,  it  w ould  be  unbecoming  in  us,  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  to  remain  in  idle  repose,  when  so  many  points  of  interest, 
lx)th  at  home  and  abroad,  offer  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  our  industry  and  perception,  a Supple- 
ment will  therefore  be  circulated  to  our  town  subscribers  this  evening.”  There  w'ere  seventeen 
columns  of  advertisements  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  following  week  these  took  fifteen  columns 
out  of  the  sixteen,  no  Supplement  coming  to  the  rescue,  though  succeeding  by  the  next  i.ssue. 

Success  brought  competition,  as  the  Publisher  said,  September  14th  : ‘‘  It  is  w'ith  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regi'et — the  most  heartfelt  sorrow’ — that  we  come  forward  to  announce  the  death-knell  of 
the  Gazette.  Long  have  we  struggled  to  preserve  a firm  independence  among  the  warring  elements 
of  our  political  career,  but  we  have  braved  the  torrent  only  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  yeast  of  its 
waves.  The  Gentlemen  of  Melbourne,  the  elite  of  her  aristrocracy,  the  Wealth,  Talent  and 
Respectability  of  the  town,  have  determined  at  last  to  ‘get  up’ a joint-stock  jobbing  vehicle  of 
fictitious  .sales,  lying  advertisements,  and  partial  price  currents,  wherewith  to  rule  the  markets 
to  their  own  uses,  and  to  crush  (the  chief  object)  the  unflinching  expositions  of  the  independent 
Press.” 

In  the  following  issue,  the  Editor  wrote  : “Having  with  great  grief  of  mind  and  tribulation  of 
spirit,  acknowledged  the  dread  we  entertained  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  merchants  of  Melbourne, 
headed  by  our  quondam  ‘ proteges,’  McCrae  and  Welsh,  to  swamp  our  independent  efforts,  w’e  now 
present  ourselves  with  a feeling  of  delight  equal  to  our  ‘ umquhile  ’ sorrow,  to  declare  our  intention 
of  pur.suing  our  labours.  In  resuming  our  position,  ‘We,  the  Boy  Editor  of  the  Gazette,'  beg  to 
inform  any  of  the  elique,  that  having  silenced  their  doughty  champion,  we  are  now  at  leisure  to 
bestow  a similar  degree  of  castigation  upon  any  party  who  may  be  foolhardy  enough  to  place  himself 
within  reach  of  our  lash.” 

An  auctioneer,  advertising  the  re-sale  of  the  corner  allotment  at  King  and  Flinders  Streets, 
exclaims:  “The  scenery  around  is  such  as  the  most  unenlightened  mind  could  not  look  on  with 
apathy.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  darkly  timber-clothed  tops  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  as 
the  eye  draws  hear  its  home,  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  meandering  in  its  sinuous- 
course,  and  at  last  the  wonderful  township  of  Melbourne  bursts  on  the  view,  looking  down  in 
frowning  majesty  on  this  delightful  river.”  What  a pity  land  agents  in  the  late  “Land  boom”  had 
not  studied  this  stj'le  of  eloquence  ! 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Fawkner’s  allotment,  bought  for  £40,  sold  for  £1,100 ; that  another 
person  got  £462  for  what  had  cost  £200  a month  before  ; and  that  Mr.  Highett  realised  on  a lot  one 
hundred  per  cent,  profit  in  six  weeks.  In  two  years,  three  allotments  in  Collins  Street  brought 
£10,224,  though  costing  originally  £.50  each.  The  auctioneer,  in  September,  announced  a grand  lottery 
of  400  tickets  at  £20  each,  the  prizes  being  four  grand  frontages  to  Collins  Street,  and  400  head  of 
prime  cattle. 

Money  being  urgently  demanded  by  the  Proprietors,  a notice  was  issued.  In  that  we  are  told : 
“The  expense  of  this  establi.shment  in  office  rent,  paper,  ink  and  other  materials,  employment 
of  compositors,  clerk  and  messengers,  amounts,  at  the  smallest  calculation,  to  thirty-three  pounds 
per  week.”  It  was  determined  by  the  Proprietors  that  “ upon  sending  in  their  bills,  a period  of  six 
days  shall  be  allowed  wherein  to  make  payment  or  settlement ; that  ten  per  cent,  discount  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  bills  above  £10  if  paid  within  the  allotted  six  days  ; beyond  that  time  ten  per  cent, 
interest  will  be  charged  upon  the  whole  amount.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  bills 
have  been  pre.sented,  all  unpaid  accounts  will  be  handed  over  to  their  solicitor  for  recovery.” 

They  plead  their  services  and  sufferings  ; adding  : “They  have  individually  shared  the  labours  of 
editing,  printing,  and  publishing  between  them  (the  duties  attached  to  the  latter  ottiee  demanding 
continued  exertions  through  two  nights  in  the  week),  an  arrangement  which  has  been  attended 
with  additional  fatigue  but  considerable  economy.”  They  affirm  their  advertising  charges  were 
under  those  of  Adelaide,  and  on  a par  with  those  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Well,  then,  may  they  call 
attention  to  punctual  settlement  of  accounts. 

A hint  to  a possible  rival  is  given  October  2.3rd: — “Wchave  heard  that  a gentleman,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Press  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  has  been  advised  by  a party, 
friendly  to  his  interests  here,  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a journal  at  Port  Phillip.  The  speculation 
is  one  which  will  be  attended  with  much  risk  and  mental  anxiety.  We  are  not  desirous,  however, 
of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way — we  have  long  sincerely  wished  to  have  a talented  and 
RESPECTABLE  coadjutor  in  the  field, — we  have  found  it  a hard  task  to  support  singly  the  social, 
commercial,  agricultural  and  political  advancement  of  Australia  Felix.  Fixmi  the  friendly  aid  or 
courteous  opposition  of  a contemporary,  who  combines  in  himself  the  character  of  a gentleman  and 
scholar,  we.maj'  receive  encouragement  or  learn  correction.  We  may  find  food  for  pertinent 
ob.servation  or  enlightened  views.  We  look  forward,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure  to  his  arrival 
at  Melbourne ; especially  as  we  have  learned  that  the  difficulty  and  expense,  which  we  at  first 
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pxjjerieiicecl,  in  Requiring  a Huitftble  building ; the  service  of  compositors,  a regular  siipply  of  panej" 
<ipu  luki  clerk,  messengers,  &c.,  will  be  smoothed  dow'n  by  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  several  ot' 
Ins  fraends.  Anythmg  we  can  do  to  forward  our  expected  contemporary’s  vien^s  will  l>e  cheerfnllv 
granted. 

In  that  issue,  occurs;  the  following  notice “ Died,  in  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  manner, 
on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Henry  Batjnan,  a brother  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Batman,  the  Founder  of  thi«- 
Infant  Colony. 

The  Paper  for  October  simply  contained  advertisements.  The  reading  matter,  so-called,  occupvina; 
about  tAvo-thirds  of  a column  iu  the  fragment  of  a supplement.  The  ninety-seven  advertLsem'ents- 
included  two  long  ones  from  Government  offices.  In  the  next  Gazette,  there  were  two  and  a halff 
columns  of  news  out  of  the  sixteen  printed. 

Moral  questions  are  stirred  by  the  Editor's  statement,  November  20th.  “In  consequence  off 
some  of  our  compositors  being  absent,— drunk  I the  supplement  will  not  be  published  till  noon 
to-day.  That  supplenient  led  off  with  this  advertisement : — “ The  Proprietors  of  the  Gazette  having.- 

been  lately  insulted  by  the  attempts  of  , of  Launceston,  in  seducing  their  hired  compositors  from  • 
their  lawful  service,  hereby  give  notice  to  all  Master  Printers  of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  andl 

especially  to  the  said , that  if  any  of  their  hired  compositors  or  pressmen  are  found  in  thei* 

employment  of  other  parties,  the  said  parties  will  be  liable  to  action  at  the  hands  of  Arden  & Strode  ” ' 

Theimprint  now  read:— “Edited  by  George  Arden,  of  Elizabeth  Street ; Printed  and  Published 
by  rhomas  Strode,  of  Little  Collins  Street  (joint  proprietors),  at  the  Gazette  Printing  Office,  in  Queen  i 
Street,  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  ’I  he  office  was  removed  in  December  to  Collins  Street,  two  doors- 
East  of  Queen  Street. 

A home  Paper  is  copied  in  the  report,  that  a Printer  of  Clermont,  named  Colson,  had  taken  out  ai 
Patent  for  a new'  matenal  of  printing  types,  harder  than  the  composition  of  lead  and  antimony, 
lasting  ten  times  as  long  as  the  old  material. 

Again,  December  7th,  did  advertisements  crowd  out  “ the  leading  article,  domestic*  intelligence 
and  a mass  of  interesting  new's  from  the  Sister  Colonies,  now  in  type.”  A supplement  is  promised! 
the  next  number,  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  Space  is  now  demanded  for  the  increase  of  Press- 
Reporters  at  the  Police  and  Sessions  Courts,  owing  “to  the  rivalry  of  the  press  at  Melbourne.” 

The  prospect  of  the  Herald's  rivalry  brought  out  the  Gazette  of  December  18th,  in  this  fashion  •— 
“The  Proprietors  of  the  Gazette  tee\  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  to  their  .supporters- 
that  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  will,  upon  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  be  issued  twice  a week,  off 
an  enlarged  size  and  improved  appearance.”  Advertisers,  how-ever,  were  told  that  if  they  came 
after  six  o'clock,  they  must  pay  a penny  extra  per  line. 

It  w'as  considered  noteworthy,  at  the  end  of  1839,  to  state  that,  from  Melbourne  port “ The  first 
live  stock  was  introduced  into  the  waste  pastures  of  New  Zealand.”  In  January  of  1840,  w-e  read 
“ A new  tow  n has  sprung  up  beyond  that  part  w'hich  lies  eastw'ard  of  Sw'anston  Street.  The  hilli 
in  that  direction  is  thickly  studded  with  tents.”  It  is  further  said:  “The  number  of  visitors  is 
almost  as  large  as  the  permanent  residents.” 

As  the  Gazette  did  not  come  out  enlarged  according  to  promise,  this  Notice  appeared  on  January 
8th,  1840 While  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gazette  c&nnot  but  regret  that,  at  the  present  moment 
their  long-favoured  and  well-supported  journal  should,  from  the  wretched  substance  of  its- 
material,  present  so  faulty  an  appearance,  they,  nevertheless,  congratulate  themselves  that  the  - 
exertions  of  Mr.  Strode  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  although  attended  with  great  sacrifice,  both  of  time- 
and  means,  will  enable  them  to  enlarge  their  paper  to  a size,  and  in  a style,  superior  to  anything  yet 
produced  in  Melbourne.”  It  is  added,  that  “paper  of  any  quality  is  unobtainable  in  either  of  the  ■ 
Colonies.” 

The  issue  of  January  25th  had  the  usual  sixteen  columns,  w’ith  four  others  of  a supplement ; yet- 
a happy  announcement  was  then  made : “ Deo  Volente,  w-e  shall  be  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers, . 
subscribers,  and  advertisers  with  the  next  number  of  the  Port  Philli}?  Gazette  of  an  enlarged  size, 
upon  w'hich  occasion  Ave  shall  issue  directions  for  a copy  to  be  left  at  every  tenement  in  the  town.”  ' 

January  29th,  presented  four  pages  of  five  columns,  a gain  of  four  on  the  sixteen.  It  Avas  not  till 
July  14th,  1841,  that  the  Gazette  advanced  in  page  size  to  inches  by  17,  four  pages  of  seven 
columns  each,  :;wenty-eight  columns  for  the  old  sixteen.  The  heading  continued  “ Port  Phillip  ■ 
Gazette,”  in  large  German  text,  till  November  27th,  1841,  Avhen  a small  type  of  that  character  gave 
a neater  appearance.  The  royal  arms  above  the  name,  gave  a tasteful  finish.  The  motto  Avas  still,— 
“To  assist  the  enquiring,  animate  the  struggling,  and  sympathise  Avith  all.” 

Arden  and  Strode  continued  connected  Avith  the  Paper  till  July  24th,  1841,  Avhen  George  Arden,  of 
Collins  Street,  is  named  sole  proprietor,  in  consequence  of  a dissolution  of  partnership.  There  aa'rs 
no  other  change  in  the  Paper,  which  Avas  issued  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdaj's. 

Commenting  upon  the  first  enlargement  in  January,  1840, ‘from  sixteen  to  tAventy  columns,  the 
Editor  hopes  for  his  Gazette,  “ a fresh  lease  on  the  freehold  of  public  opinion,”  and ‘trusts  that  its 
groAvth  “Avill  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Melbourne.”  He  Avill  be  no  longer 
a.shamed  of  forvA'arding  a copy  to  London,  though  he  remarked  : “ This  proceeding,  Avhich  courtesy 
-directs,  has  been  hitherto  a source  of  secret  amu.sement  to  ourseh-es  : not  seldom  have  AA'e  pictured 
to  oiir  mind’s  eye  the  Editor  of  the  lliunderer  ( Times},  spreading  out  our  little  journal  in  the  centre 
-of  his  own  broad  sheet,  AA-here  its  position  must  hav-e  appeared  a barren  island  amid  a sea  of 
intelligence,  whose  Avaters  teemed  Avith  the  elemental  agitations  of  a moral  AA-orld.” 

His  leader  on  the  Press  of  Melbourne  observes  : “ It  aa-rs,  Ave  confess,  Avith  some  diffidence  that 
■eighteen  months  back  Ave  ventured  to  take  a place  among  the  agents  calculated  to  forAvard  the 
interests  of  the  colony ; aa'c  were  alone  and  unsupported  in  a country  AA-hose  advantages  and 
resources  Avere  unkuoAvn  in  England,  and  but  little  appreciated  in  the  neighbouring  colonie.s.” 
Mindful  of  the  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  P.  FaAvkner,  of  being  the  father  of  the  Melbourne  Press,  the 
Editor  has  this  note : “ That  w*e  put  forth  a just  claim  to  the  honour  of  haA’ing  been  the  first 
journalist  in  Melbourne  Avill  not  require  three  lines  of  argument.  The  Paper  Avhich  has  hitherto 
pirated  the  position,  issued  only  tw-o  or  three  unreadable  numbers  of  a publication.  AA'hich,  besides  its 
glaring  absurdity  and  contemptible  character,  Avas  suppressed  as  illegal.  It  reviA-ed  again  many 
months  after,  but  in  the  interim  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  had  been  established.” 

The  courtesy  of  the  Editor  was  not  very  much  manifested  in  this  hint  to  the  rival  Port  Phillip 
Herald,  in  February,  1840 : “In  running  our  eye  across  the  Port  Phillip  Herald,  Ave  lit  upon  an 
editorial  comment  attached  to  the  rejection  of  some  fictitious  correspondent’s  letter.  To  aA'oid 
anything  like  future  trouble  upon  this  score,  Ave  just  mention  to  this  demented  Avriter,  that  if  Ave 
have  by  sufferance  hitherto  alloAved  his  Paper  to  exist,  such  condescension  on  our  part  is  no  excuse  for 
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hivS  iinportinenee— that  tlie  next  time  we  catch  him  moving  out  of  the  orbit  wliich  liis  commonly 
decent  abilities  assigned  to  him,  we  will,  without  compunction,  set  him  with  his  face  to  a donkey’s 
tail,  and,  adorning  his  head  with  one  of  his  own  witless  productions,  in  the  shape  of  a fool’s  cap, 
exhibit  him  to  the  town  in  his  true  character." 

Postal  progress  was  chronicled  in  an  advertisement,  that  “ On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  March,  1840, 
and  every  succeeding  Friday,  a mail  will  be  dispatched  from  the  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  to  Geelong,  at 
six  a.m.,  and  will  return  on  Sunday  at  six  o’clock  p.m.”  Letters  for  Melbourne  from  Europe  still 
went  on  to  Sydney,  clnij-ged  extra  with  bid.  overland  postage.  Melbourne  had  been  a month  without 
news  from  Van  Diemen’s  Ijand. 

The  Editor’s  treatment  of  his  contemporaries  was  peculiar.  Of  the  Herald  he  said  : “ A produc- 
tion so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  low  impertinence  of  a vulgar  mind,  places  its  author  without 
the  pale  of  well-bred  recognition.”  Of  Mr.  Fawkner's  Paper,  he  wrote  : “ vVe  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  SOth  number  of  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot.  Upon  perusal,  we  found  tliat  Mr.  J.  P. 
Fawkner,  late  editor  and  piiblisher,  still  retains  his  name  in  the  imprint  as  Proprietor  only.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  the  seat  which  he  has  for  some  time  tilled  among  the  guardians  for  the  puolic 
weal,  we  would  think  it  unbecoming  the  character  of  a Christian,  were  we  to  avoid  informing  him 
of  the  total  oblivion  on  our  part  of  all  past  ill-feeling,  and  of  our  desire  for  his  happiness  in  the  ranks 
of  private  life.  To  his  successors,  Mr.  Smith  (Editor)  and  Mr.  Watkins  (Publisher),  we  beg  to  offer 
the  compliments  of  a fi’iendly  contemporary.”  It  was  certainly  rough  to  print,  “George  Cavenagh, 
the  venal  editor  of  the  Herald,  formerly  milkman  in  Sydney but  such  were  the  Press  courtesies  of 
e-iurly  Colonial  days. 

The  advance  of  Gazette  affairs  was  thus  pictured,  July  1840:  “I  want  a pair  of  boots,”  chimed  in 
the  printer’s  devil,  as  he  laid  the  proofs  before  us  for  perusal.  “ My  hoofs, said  he,  with  a smile  of 
the  most  deep,  satanic  amiability,  “are  worn  out  in  distributing  papers.  Eighty-one  new  subscribers 
this  last  quarter.  Myself  and  two  messengers  in  my  tail  are  not  sufficient  to  distribute  the  Gazette 
of  a morning.” 

In  November,  1840,  considerable  stir  arose  about  a find  at  Western  Port  of  coal,  reputed 
something  between  Cannel  and  Wallsend  varieties.  Mr.  Arden’s  pam])hlet  on  the  colony  is  noticed 
in  the  Gazette  of  December  5th,  by  Mr.  .J.  Stephen,  assistant  editor.  In  that  issue,  Di-.  Lhotsky,  of 
Hobart  and  Sydney,  is  styled  “that  arch  impostor.”  A perilous  undertaking  was  then  to  be 
attempted — an  overland  trip  with  horses  to  W estern  Port.  An  apprentice  is  still  enquired  for  at 
the  office,  no  premium  asked,  but  good  wages  given.  The  reputed  skeletons  of  Messrs.  Gellibrand 
and  Hesse  were  taken  from  Port  Phillip  to  Hobart  in  December. 

A January  Paper  of  1841  records  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith’s  retirement  from  the  editorshij)  of  the  Patriot 
and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Kei-r,  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  James  Kennie  became  Editor  of  the  Sydney 
Herald.  There  was  a New  Year's  Article,  with,  “The  Press  all  over  the  world  seems  ever  foremost  in 
cherishing  this  anncient  riyhte  yet  it  is  added,  “We  give  to  those  only  who  are  prepared  to  support 
us,  ‘ A Happy  New  Year.^’  The  Sydney  Colonist  reported  that  it  was  contemplated  to  start  anothex- 
Paper  in  (leelong.  Mr.  Kerr  had  formerly  been  on  the  Colonist  as  well  as  on  the  Sydney  Gazette. 
Praise  was  properly  accorded  to  “Kerr’s  Almanac  and  Directory.”  A caution  was  then  given 
“ against  purchasing  copies  of  the  Po/'f  Phillip  Gazette  from  any  of  the  News  Runners.”  So  many 
Papers  miscarried  through  the  negligence  of  captains  or  the  post,  that  the  Gazette  said,  “To  keep 
a regular  file  of  the  journals  published  in  the  colonies  we  find  to  be  totally  impracticable,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  their  arrival.” 

In  March,  1841,  was  published  at  this  office,  by  Arden  and  Strode,  the  original  petition  for  a 
locaUv  i-esponsible  Government,  &c.,  with  remarks  by  the  editor.  April  24th  has  a leader,  headed 
“ An  Editor's  (Confession,”  which  thus  commences:  “There’s  a title  we  have  coined  to  catch  the 
reader' .s  attention,  a title  pregnant  with  concealed  plots,  anonymous  assassins,  disappointed  applica- 
tions, literary  revenges,  and  supixressed  merits.  Were  an  editor  going  to  the  block  to  make  a 
confession,  we  imagine  it  would  create  a slight  sensation ’in  Melbourne.” 

The  pi-ojectorsof  a scheme  to  start  a gratis  advertising  sheet  was,  of  course,  severely  condemned 
on  self  protective  principles.  'The  trading  adventurers  in  the  tjmographic  trade  are  reminded  of 

Erevious  failures,  in  “the  fate  of  the  Hast /•«/(««.,  at  Sydney,  the  Horn  Boy  and  Trumpeter  aX,  V^an 
liemen’s  Land,  all  of  which  started  into  existence  with  a view  to  depress  tlie  imaginary  high  profits 
of  the  Press. " They  are  warned  of  “ the  dangerous  and  impolitic  attemi)t  to  interrupt  and  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Press,  as  established  by  Colonial  usage  in  the  deiiartment  of  advertise- 
ments. Wliat  would  the  merchants  and  auctioneers  say,  if  the  newspaper  proprietors  were  to  form  a 
company  for  the  disposal  of  ]H’operty  by  auction  at  one  per  cent.,  and  private  sales  at  five  per  cent,  on 
the  original  and  genuine  invoice  price.” 

On  May  29th,  1841,  the  Editor  intimates  that  “a  printing  press  of  the  largest  size  and  most 
scientific  construction  has  been  shipped  to  their  order  at  Sydney  that,  consequently,  the  Gazette 
will  be  “ enlai’ged  to  a size  equal  to  the  Sydney  journals.”  A foretaste  came  in  the  enlarged  page  of 
a supplement^  to  .June  12th,  though  not  followed  up  till  .July  14th  when  the  change  was  thus 
heralded  : “ To-day  the  Gazette  appears  in  an  enlarged  form,  the  largest  that  it  can  well  acquire 
during  any  period  of  its  future  existence,  except  by  a multiplication  of  sheets.  The  proprietors  did 
not  despair  of  attaining  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  should  we  remain  connected  with  the  newspaper 
Press  for  any  term  of  years.”  The  Gazette  was  now  to  be  regarded  as  “ the  Pa]ier  of  Melbourne.” 
It  is  then  announced,  “ Vv^e  will  make  the  Gazette  everything  to  everybody.”  There  were  147 
advertisements  in  that  number.  Much  space  was  devoted  to  mercantile  and  marine  matters. 

Complaints  having  been  xnade  of  the  style  in  which  the  Gozeffe  made  its  appearance,  the  smart 
Editor  had  an  Appeal  to  the  Public,  in  which  he  says:  “We  have  directed  that  it  should  be  explained 
to  tho.se  unhappy  grumblers,  that  two  barbarian  merchants,  living  in  the  great  town  of  Melbourne, 
near  the  month  of  the  ‘ tlowixig,  flowing  river,’  had  been  directed  to  send  for  various  invoices  of  tlie 
materials  known  as  ‘ pe-pei',’  ‘ printing  machines,’  and  ‘types,’  but,  through  a stnjiidity  which 
demands  the  severest  reiin^hension,  took  no  jiroper  measures  to  secure  their  early  and  correct  trans- 
mi.ssion.  'The  names  of  wliicli  two  merchants  are  Arthur  Willis  and  I-*.  W.  Welch,  commonly  called 
Lloyd  s Agents’  and  the  ‘ Iron-headed  Old  Rat.’  'I’hese  sup])lies  will  early  arrive.”  A jiostiuan  was 
nientioned  on  August  18th  as  having  been  aiqiointed  for  the  pnr)iose  of  delivering  letters  twice  a day 
in  Melbourne.  An  ;ul vert isemeut spoke  of  the  apiiearance,  in  shilling  monthlv  parts,  of  ‘‘  The  Loves 
of  his  Childhood,”  by  Peter  Snodgrass,  R.R.  In  the  Paiier  of  August  2oth,  15'columns  of  the  2~!  were 
occujiied  with  a trial.  In  that  month  there  is  a notice  of  the  new  Paper;  — 

“ Tlie /'’/vr  Pir.s.s,  although  started  with  considerable  spirit,  and  deserving  success,  is  evidently 
fast  failing,  it  appears  to  have  been  badly  arranged  in  every  department,  printing,  editorial,  anil 
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financial.  There  is  no  guiding  mind,  each  department  seems  to  drag  on  badly  with  the  other,  tl  i 
Editor  pays  little  or  no  attention,  the  printing  is  all  behind,  and  the  advertisements  will  never  pfu 
■expenses.  It  was  a bad  time  to  commence,  the  local  competition  was  very  great,  three  Papers  we.  t 
quite  sutlicient  for  the  town,  and  money  coming  in  far  too  slow  to  support  expense.s.” 

The  Melbourne  rival,  the  is  not  kindly  mentioned  in  a September  Gozc/fe,  saying  ; 

often  as  the  appears,  so  often  do  the  readers  see  a great  staring  .sheet  of  paper,  in  which  tlh 

■w'hite  spaces  are  treble  in  proportion  to  the  letterpress,  and  the  margin  is  about  three  inches  eac  ’ 
way. may  shortly  announce  its  own  funeral  oration,  previous  to  extinction.” 

A capital  story  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  called  “ The  Romance  of  Real  Life,  Tecumseh,”  illustratimi 
Indian  history  in  1812,  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  September.  More  stringent  measures  were  thci- 
adopted  by  the  Paper  as  to  advertisements.  Only  a subscriber  could  e.scape  without  cash  paymenni 
An  advanced  charge  was  to  be  made  for  displaved  notices;  and  “all  correspondence  directed  to  tlh 
Editor,  having  reference  to  private  affairs,  will  be  inserted  and  charged  as  advertisements.”  Sonn 
modest  self-commendations  were  added,  as  : “ We  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  style,  to  matter,  am 
the  an-angements  of  the  Pen-t  Philli})  Gazette,  a.s  unexceptionable.  The  Port  Phillip  Gazette  is  tlh 
only  Paper  in  the  colonies  that  has  mastered  the  introductory  trouble  of  reducing  its  literary  conten  i( 
to  an  organized  ami  unchanging  system  of  arrangement.”  It  is  then  stated  that  the  present  expensn 
of  the  office  were  i>50  weekly,  that  upon  the  dissolution  of  partnership  between  Arden  and  Strode  tlh 
debts  were  £2,500,  and  that  £1,500  were  then  found  to  be  irrecoverable.  A leader,  therefore,  pressee 
anxiously  for  future  prompt  payments. 

Ml-.  Arden  got  into  trouble  for  libel  on  Judge  Willis,  and  the  trial  took  place  befoiii 
that  gentleman  in  October.  He  denied  a knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  He  was, 
the  reporter  said,  “ authoritatively  and  unconstitutionally  denied  a hearing  in  his  own  defence 
and  ordered  to  find  sureties.”  The  evident  animus  of  Judge  Willis  .against  the  Editec 

originated  a Petition  to  the  Governor  for  the  recall  of  that  official.  The  Gazette  of  October  6th  haa, 
Mr.  Arden’s  “ Deed  of  Gift,”  saying : “ Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  George  Arden 
Proprietor  of  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  Newspaper  and  printing  establishment,  Melbourne,  considerirn 
that  the  liabilities  in  w-hich  I have  been  bound  at  the  instance  of  one  John  Walpole  Willis,  to  be  ui 
good  behaviour  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  towards  all  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  is  totally  incom 
patible  with  the  free  and  open  administration  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a public  Press,  do  mallv 
over  the  whole  of  my  right  and  interest  in  such  Paper,  to  my  brother  Alfred,  of  the  Darebin  Creell 
Settler,  unconditionally,  to  be  used  and  disposed  of  as  by  him  may  seem  fit,  subject  only  to  such  debtn 
and  incumbrances  as  may  have  been  incurred  by  me  as  Proprietor  of  the  said  estate  and  business,  (a 
that  may  be  recorded  against  me  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  trusting  only  to  his  brother!! 
affection  and  esteem  to  return  the  said  property  to  me  whensoever  I may  he  relieved  from  the  saiil 
liabilities.” 

The  Sydney  Free  Press  stated  the  sureties  to  be  £400  by  Mr.  Arden  and  two  others  of  £200  eacl  h 
It  describes  the  remarks  by  the  judge  as  “expressions  of  great  irritation,  and  of  a determination  1i 
resent  any  deprecatory  allusions  to  his  official  conduct.”  On  November  8th,  the  judge  was  willing  t r 
annul  Mr.  Arden’s  recognizances. 

At  a dinner,  November  6th,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Gazette,  the  greatest  harmorn 
existed  among  the  representatives  of  the  Papers  then  present  at  the  festival,  and  one  of  the  speakerr 
remarked  that,  “it  was  amusing  to  perceive  that  the  public  thought  that  the  conductors  of  tiii 
Melbourne  Journals  were  really  serious  in  their  occasional  differences  with  each  other.”  Among  tlh 
toasts,  were  “Proprietor  of  the  Gazette,"  “ Advancement  of  Literature,”  “ Operatives  of  the  Trade:, 
“The  Independent  Press,”  and  “ Colonial  Authors.” 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Melbourne  Magazine,  November,  1841,  observed  that,  ‘ the  very  want  i ■: 
success  which  has  attended  the  progress  of  similar  publications  in  the  sister  colonies  will  be  ar 
incentive  to  their  studies.”  It  w-as  to  be  a monthly,  and  have  a leading  article  on  the  latest  op&': 
question  of  colonial  policy.  The  price  would  be  half-a-crown  a number,  and  it  Avas  calculated  th&t 
200  subscribers  w-ould  cover  the  expenses  in  its  earliest  form. 

On  NoA-ember  20th  a leader  explained  the  position  of  the  Press  under  the  Gagging  Act  of  Governt  i 
Darling;  “long  felt  as  a reproach  to  the  country,  but  up  to  the  period  of  the  present  Governor ' 
visit  to  Port  Phillip,  no  tangible  measure  had  been  attempted  to  remoA-e  the  obstacle  it  threAv  into  tlh 
path  of  the  independent  public  Avriter.  The  harshness  with  Avhich  the  Resident  Jtidge  of  the  Provinoc 
\WiUis)  declai-ed  his  intention  to  enforce  the  en.actments  of  this  hvAv  brought  about  a demonstratio' 
on  the  part  of  the  Melbourne  Editors,  Avhich,  spiritedly  sujAported  by  their  contemporary  brethren  s;i 
Sydney,  Avill  be  the  means,  Ave  are  confident,  of  erasing  this  foul  blot  on  the  legislative  history  cn 
NeAv  South  Wales  from  the  statute  book  of  her  Councils.  The  existence  of  the  ‘ NeAvspaper  Act’  ha>i 
been  recognized  by  the  Executive  GoA-ernment  in  Sydney,  but  its  enactments  had  never  been  applieAl 
or,  as  His  Excellency  expressed  himself  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pre.ss,  Avho  AA-aited  upon  him  durimi 
his  stay  at  Melbourne,  it  Avas  considered  to  be  in  force,  but  had  neA'er  been  enforced." 

Bunce’s  “Manual  of  Horticulture  ” Avas  adA-ertised  in  NoA-ember,  as  Avell  as  Chauncey's  “ Pla . 
of  the  Environs  of  Melbourne.”  On  December  4th,  the  Proprietor  published  the  names  ani' 
amounts  of  1.50  outstanding  debts  to  the  Gazette.  The  laAv  Avas  to  be  taken  Avith  neglectful  debtor:- 
The  story  is  told  of  a Noaa-  York  mammoth  jiaper.  The  Nctc  World,  described  by  its  editor  as  “flv' 
feet  and  eight  inches  by  four  feet  and  four  inches,  being  Avithin  a feAv  inches  of  fifty  superficial  squai-" 
feet.  There  are  iu  it  fiA-e  hundred  and  tAventy-eight  thousand  ems  of  composition,  being  equal  f: 
about  three  ordinary  duodecimo  A-olumes.  One  only  of  these  immense  pages  could  be  printed  at  or;i 
impre.ssion.” 

The  first  number  of  1842  had  142  adA-ertisements.  The  failure  of  the  Sydney  Tempera  nee  Advoca<  > 
was  then  announced,  from  Avant  of  funds.  Mr.  Arden  gave  Avarning  to  defaulters:  “All  partial' 
indebted  to  the  Gazette  for  accounts  standing  out  from  the  80th  of  Se]itember,  avIio  do  not  Avish  the  ; 
names  to  find  an  imperishable  niche  in  our  threatened  publication  of  defaulters,  are  advised  to  tah^ 
this  third  and  last  Avarniiig,  make  their  peace  of  mind  for  life,  and  ])ay  the  Printer.” 

At  the  end  of  January,  1842,  Ave  read  of  the  execution  of  Iavo  Tasmanian  natives  for  the  murd(i’ 
of  tAvo  whalers  at  Cape  Patterson,  Port  Philli]),  the  October  before.  They  Avere  belonging  to  Mb 
Protector  Roliinson’s  Mission  to  the  Port  Phillip  Blacks. 

A miserable  quarrel  betAveen  Arden  and  John  P.  FaAvkner,  involving  Kerr,  the  editor  of  tl 
Patriot , ocewyiH's  tlie  pages  early  in  March.  The  language  on  both  sides  is  not  choice.  Arden  avu, 
again  brought  before  Judge  Willis  for  a libel  u])on  His  Honour,  Avhen,  in  March,  1.S42,  the  Editor  Avr 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’ imprisonment  and  a fine  of  £;i(Kl.  “Never,”  .said  a Tasmanian  papt - 
upon  the  c.ase,  “ did  Ave  sec  or  hear  of  a .ludge  Avho  took  up  so  much  time  in  his  oAvn  defence.” 
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Mr.  W.  Westgarth,  ns  a Melbourne  merchant,  then  advertised  advances  on  wool  clips. 

Two  or  three  numbers  having  come  out  on  a smaller  sized  paper,  the  Publisher  apologised  ; 
Sivyijig  that  “ the  quantity  of  letter  press  remains  the  same,”  but  that  the  supply  of  paper  in  the  old 
size  had  fallen  off,  owing  to  distance  from  England.  He  then  noted  the  need  of  local  supplies,  in 
these  words  : “ In  Sydney  a Type  Founder  has  started  in  business,  whose  labour  supplies  materials 
for  one  branch.  The  introduction  of  a paper  mill  is  the  next  great  desideratum.  These,  and  a 
superior  run  of  artists  in  cutting  brass,  and  making  office  fittings,  would  render  the  trade  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  ought  to  be,  to  keep  pace  with  the  enterprise  of  newspaper  conductors,  and  the  relish  of 
the  people  for  their  production.” 

Early  in  1842,  the  Paper  was  printed  and  published  by  Bernard  Charles  Jolly  ; towards  the  end  of 
that  year,  by  William  Morton  ; in  March,  1848,  by  Thomas  Strode  again  ; in  1844,  edited  by  Thomas 
McCombie,  published  by  T.  Strode  for  the  Proprietors ; tow.ard  the  close  of  1844,  printed  and 
published  by  T.  McComlne,  who  beciime  sole  proprietor  in  Februai’}",  184<).  The  Port  Phillip  Christian 
Herald  comnrenced  January  10th,  1846. 

But  it  is  necessary  now  to  leave  the  Port  Phillip  Gazette  for  other  Papers. 

“PORT  PHILLIP  PATRIOT.” 

The  PORT  PHILLIP  PATRIOT  AND  MELBOURNE  ADVERTISER  presented  its  Prospectus 
on  January  30th,  1839,  signed  by  John  Pascoe  Fawkner,  sole  Proprietor  and  Editor.  However  much 
touched  up  by  a more  skilful  hand,  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Father  of 
the  Port  Phiilip  Press  to  give  this  Prospectus  increased  interest.  Extensive  extracts  therefrom 
will  be  demanded  from  the  historian  of  the  Colonial  Press : — 

“ The  Melbourne  Advertiser  having  been  suspended  in  April,  1838,  in  consequence  of  a Notice 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South  Wales,  stating,  that  by  an  Act  passed  in  1827,  certain 
forms  must  be  gone  through  in  Sydney,  or  the  Proprietor  would  render  himself  liable  to  lieavy 
penalties  ; application  through  the  regular  channel  was  immediately  made  to  the  Governor-in-chier, 
that  he  would  allow  the  required  forms  to  be  entered  into  in  Melbourne  ; no  answer  to  this  applica- 
tion was  given,  until  the  Proprietor  received  notice  that  an  Act  had  passed  in  accordance  with  his 
application.  This  was  in  December  last,  eight  months  having  elapsed  between  the  application  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act. 

‘‘  During  so  long  a period  of  suspense,  the  Proprietor  lost  two  of  his  compositors,  one  of  whom 
he  had,  at  no  small  expense,  retained  for  six  months,  but  who  at  length  sailed  for  Launceston  to  find 
employment.  Since  it  was  known  by  the  Proprietor  that  the  Act  above  alluded  to  was  iji  progress, 
he  has  spared  no  expense  in  endeavouring  to  replace  his  compositors,  and  in  furnishing  himself  with 
additional  and  superior  printing  materials. 

“ Among  the  alterations  which  are  intended,  one  is  the  name  of  the  Paper,  which  will  henceforth 
be  called  ‘ The  Port  Phillip  Patriot  and  Melbourne  Advertiser’;  the  first  number  of  which  ma}^  be 
expected  on  the  6th  February  next.  The  Port  Phillip)  Patriot  and  Melbownie  Advertiser  will  be 
published  on  Wednesdays,  thus  dividing  the  week  so  as  to  prevent  two  newspapers  issuing  from  the 
press  on  the  same  day. 

“With  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  Port  Philli23  Patriot  and  Melbourne  Advertiser,  the 
Proprietor  begs  leave  to  say  that  they  will  be  decidedly  Libei-al ; and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  respected  Editors  of  the  Port  Phillij)  Gazette,  that  he  entirely  dissents  from  the 
memorable  paragraph  in  their  first  number,  in  which  they  remark  that  Politics,  EnsE^VHEBE  the 
great  theme  of  contention,  particularly  wherever  a press  has  Room  to  exert  its  influence,  will  in 
this  instance  be  held  in  Abeyance. 

“ In  conclusion,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot  and  Melbourne  Advertiser  feels  it  his 
duty  to  announce  to  the  Public,  that  all  communications  tending  to  advance  the  welfare  of  tliis 
Embryo  Kingdom  and  its  enterprising  people,  or  to  check  misgovernment,  will  be  thankfully 
received,”  &c. 

Terms  were  8s.  per  quarter  in  advance,  10s.  if  paid  on  quarter  day,  but  12s.  6d.  on  credit.  The  first 
six  lines  of  advertisements  would  be  3s.,  with  3d.  additional  for  each  line. 

Mr.  Rusden’s  “ Historj^  of  Australia”  has  these  remarks  upon  the  literary  venture  : “On  the 
27th  of  October  of  the  same  year  (1838)  the  first  duly  licensed  newspaper  issued  in  Port  Phillip 
made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of  the  Port  Ph  illip)  Gazette,  a bi-weekly  journal.  However, 
Mr.  Fawkner  was  irot  a man  to  be  quietlj'  quenched  out ; for,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
preparing  the  bonds,  and  perfecting  the  sureties  which  had  to  be  entered  into  at  Sydney,  the  local 
Government  not  then  having  the  authority  to  do  so,  he  again  entered  the  field  of  literary  glory  at 
the  head  of  a new  journal,  entitled  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot." 

The  South  Austredian  Gazette  of  March  30th,  1839,  remarked:  “Mr.  Fawkner’s  journal,  we 
observe,  has  been  recommenced  under  the  title  of  the  Poit  Phillip  Patriot  and  Melbouitic 
Advei'tiser ; and,  we  presume,  from  the  number  of  .advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  first 
two  numbers  just  received,  that  it  is  well  supported  by  the  inhabitants.  The  politics  are  to  be 
Liberal ; but  Patriot  is  .a  somewh.at  suspicious  name.  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Fawkner’s 
interest  and  good  sense  will  prevent  his  journal  degrading  itself  into  the  organ  of  a faction.” 

That  paper,  also,  in  April,  1840,  wrote:  “A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Port  Phillip  Patriot.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Assistant  Editor,  has  been  advanced  to  the  editorial  chair, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Watkins  has  become  the  printer.  Mr.  Fawkner  still  continues  the  proprietor,  but 
retires  from  the  management.”  Mr.  J.  Pridham  Smith  was  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  other  Melbourne  Paper,  in  1841,  observed:  “Mr.  Kerr,  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Pati-iot,  a Paper  which,  when  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  former  Editor,  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  his  experience  of  newspaper  control  and  his  respectable  abilities  as  a writer.” 

It  was  in  llrtl  that  Mr.  Kerr,  afterwards  the  first  Town  Clerk  of  Melbourne,  took  charge.  He 
was  followed  in  1845  by  F.  C.  McEachern,  from  Sydney.  Mr.  Boursiciuot  bought  the  Paper  in  184(5, 
adding  it  to  his  Standard,  and  so  making  the  Daily  News  of  the  Port  Phillip  district.  'This,  ,as 
is  well  known,  developed  into  the  powerful  A)'(ius,  which  is  tlms,  by  a roundabout  way,  the 
successor  of  Mr.  F.awkner’s  original  m.anuscript  forerunner  of  the  Meliiourne  Press. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Patriot  itself.  It  began  on  Wednesday,  with  eight  pages,  three  columns 
e.ach,  on  a paper  about  Hi  inches  long  and  <8  broad  till  May  2.5th,  1840,  when  it  was  17.i  by  11. 
On  .July  24tli  it  became  17i  by  14i,  four  columns,  having  si.x  pages  on  Monday,  four  on  'rhm-sday. 
On  November  2nd  there  were  fotir  pages  of  six  columns ; but  March  1st,  1841,  presented  four  pages 
of  .seven  columns,  on  a paper  22  by  16i.  Advertisements  grew  rapidly.  There  were  73  on  .July  20th, 
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The  Patriot,  a.s  the  successor  of  the  maiiuscript  Adrerti.aer,  was  a racy  publication  anfl  afrorrlw  i 
mudi  aniusemeut  to  bystau.  ers  if  it  did  not  k little  ruffle  the  sascStibUitils  of’o^^^^ 

" + ^ I*'  the  Prt'ass  in  the  gift  and  reception  of  blows,  and  these  of  a mos-' 

direct-thrust  character,  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  times.  It  was  certainly  not  the  orcan  of  fhi  . 

glove  trconcS  exposure  of  a^iuses,  with  no  veh-ev^ 

¥ gathered  from  this  criticism  in  the  Sudneij  Gazette  of  December- 
1&39  : U e give  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Port  Phillip  Patriot,  as  a specimen  of  refiLd  wriHner  ow 

eloquent  diction,  which,  m our  opinion,  would  not  have  been  published  in  any  other  but  a Prtfrioi ' 
journal ; the  note  of  the  Patpotic  editor  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  style  of  his  Prifrioft^corrlsnon  - 
dent.  W e are  much  mistaken  if  the  Melbourne  Herald  will  not  drive  the  Patriot  out  of  the  field  ■ 

“t  «r«y  io„.  ;s;r„"X“Hnppy 


‘V*  S'”??'  P«Woi:'c“tn  meeTwit:;\T„.rerXr»u™^^^^ 


S snr;:  “ '«  '»-ol-tly  rSlS; 

On  February  6th  a long  poem  was  inserted,  the  last  verse  running  :— 

“ But  th’  eternal  Press 
Corruption’s  worms  shall  ne’er  destroy. 

While  Patriots  shall  its  powers  enjoy 
In  peace  and  happiness.” 


Heading  the  political  leaders,  we  find  this  quotation:  “This  is  true  liberty,  when  fref>-bom', 
men  hav  ing  to  advise  the  Public,  may  speak  fi-ee,  which  he  can  and  will,  deserves  high  praise 
who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace.  What  can  be  juster  in  a State  like  this  ! ” ’ 

efo  day  this  moralising  appeared:  “We  had  anticipated  for  the  Press  of  Port  Phillip  a hiidi  i 
standmg  among  the  colonies,  and  we  read,  in  great  sorrow,  an  article  in  our  contemporary  of  f 
la.st  the  paragraph  referred  to  ; it  was  at  the  close  of  a flowery  verbal  leaSer  ySc 
Editor  had  committed  a breach  of  good  manners.”  Yet  the  writer  can  speak  of  some  colonist, 
yorehippers  of  the  Baal  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  one  Sir  George  Arthur.” 

Mi\Fawkner’s  Hotel  was,  of  course,  freely  advertised,  and  it  was  a grand  day  in  April  when  ' 
Lady  Franklin  put  up  at  that  establishment,  on  her  ramble  across  to  Sydney.  So  distinguished  a i 
visitor  was  worthy  of  all  honour  in  the  little  Settlement,  and  the  Aitriot  announcecL-^“  Tht 
tlieii^alcH’’  fireworks  in  the  town,  enlivened  the  sports  of  the  evening  by 

Hotel  pleasant  to  read,  however,  that  there  was  a choice  and  well  selected  Library  at  the  - 

pe  Paper  duly  noticed  the  churches,  chapels,  temperance  meetings,  the  races  and  the  police  • 
was  particular  with  contributors,  thus:— “The  poetry,  per  post,  was  received 
leligious  subjects  £^e  scarcely  adapted  our  pages.  We  trust  our  correspondents  will  not  forget  to  ■ 
pay  the  post.  2 ZE  really  is  not  fit  for  we.”  bo 

“ disiilayed  in  police  reports.  For  March  13th,  we  have  these  specimens :- 

William  , John  , David  -,  come  on,  ye  jolly  dogs,  fork  out  your  five  bob  each,  oh  no 
don  t mention  it.  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please,  or  to  the  'Timber  Hitch  you  Go,  and  no  mistake  down  ■ 
came  the  dust,  w-hat  Good  Boys,  eh  ? Oh,  yes.”  misiaive,  ciown 

Again— “Anne  Dutton,  not  only  tosticated,  but  also  with  lettingfly  the  halyards  of  her  iawiiw  • 
tackle,  oi^  Anne;  very  naughty  indeed,  Anne,  don’t  come  again,  but  by  way  of  remembrance  lust 
drop  ten  Bob  into  the  incurable  Funds,  oh,  yes.”  .1  ‘■■J'  icuicmorance,  just 

Politics  referred,  naturally,  to  the  neglect  of  Melbourne  by  the  Sydney  rulers,  especiallv  with 
such  a Land  Fund  from  the  south.  Addressing  the  colonist,  the  Editor  exclaimed ’--‘^£0^  ' 

sum  total  of  your  property,  as  at  present  invested  by  you  in  this  beautiful  district.  Here  it  is— ' 

Eight  lyiindred  and  SIX  thousand  and  tliirty-two  pounds.  Yet,  what  part  have  we  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  Sydney  ? b ^ VJUVCTil 

It  was  greatly  to  the  crecUt  of  the  Patriot,  that  it  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor  ‘ 
hunted  aborigines,  and  condemned  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  unfortunate  savages.  It  foueht  the 
battle  for  the  Protectors,  appointed  by  the  Home  Government,  when  other  Australian  papers  were 
rather  disposed  to  see  only  the  dark  side  of  the  blacks.  ^ ^ 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  John  Batman,  the  rival  of  J.  P.  Fawkner,  for  the  honour  of  founding 
«ie  settlement,  is  thus  cooly  given  m the  Patriot  for  May  6th,  1839  :— “Died  this  morning,  Mr  John 
Batman,  p was  one  of  the  first  Port  Phillip  settlers.”  A correspondent  was  permitted  to  mention 
Ills  funeral  on  May  9th,  followed  by  fifty  of  the  leading  citizens  in  respectful  regret 
1 *.  1 1^’  f^n"knei’.  Mny  20th,  “announces  to  the  public  that  he  is  about  to  relinmiish  business  as  an 
hotel-keeper,  in  Melbourne,  and  trusts  that  all  parties  indebted  to  Fawkiier’s  hotel  will  see  the 
necessity  of  closing  accounts,  to  save  themselves  law  charges.”  He  afterwards  opened  a stationer’s 
-shop.  One  town  lot  that  had  cost  him  £2.5,  sold  for  £9.50,  on  June,  1839.  buiuonei  s 

A record  then  was  printed  concerning  the  press  martyr,  Andrew  Bent:— “The  oldest  printer  of 

land  to  settle  at  Sydney.  He  was  for  a length  of  time^  the  .sole 


1U.1HI  Lw  <tt  oy<.uie^.  ne  was  lor  a lenstii  or  rime  tlie  sole 

printer  tor  that  favoured  laiul,  aiul  would  have  secured  a competent  fortuiie  for  his  larse  and  hif^hlv 

interesting  faniily,  h;ul  not  the  Editor  of  his  journal  embroiled  him  with  the  despotic  ColonG 


'I'B-fi.,  11  — 1 :r  nun  uie  tiespoiic  coionei 

Art  ur.  the  fines  and  law  expen.ses,  together  with  imprisonment,  and  the  tyrannic  act  of  refusing 
to  allow  the  ollending  printer  to  continue  his  trade,  caused  the  partial  ruin  of 'an  honest,  industrious 
ciLi^cn. 

We  are  informed,  June  17th,  of  Melbourne  receiving  its  largest  vessel,  a brio-  of  180  tons 
1 he  print er,  J uly  4th,  .s])oke of  one  of  his  trials  ; saying  : “It is  our  intention  to  publish'  a simde 
-sheet  every  Ihm  sday  morning,  gratis  to  siib.scribers,  until  we  receive  a larger  iire-ss,  daily  looked  for 
then  we  jirepare  to  enlarge  our  present  sheet  considerably,  and  alter  its  form  ; every  arrano-emeiir  is 
ready  except  the  press.  Persons  who  advertise  in  the  Monday  number  will  be  duly  changed  half 
jirice  m llie  bnjiplemcnt,  and  nvv  versaA 
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That  month  states  : “Two  hundred  years  ago,  1R89,  the  first  printing  press  was  used  in  Cambridge 
(Massaclmssetts) ; who  can  clearly  foresee  what  will  be  the  progress  of  Australia  Felix  in  the  next 
200  years.  We  Sfiy  it  will  then  be  a mighty  Kmpii'e.” 

In  August  came  this  language “ Oh,  My  Eye ! ” “ When  the  conductor  of  a Lkadinc;  Journal” 
— leading  what?  A — s.  The  Gazette  ot  Saturday  last  commences  with  the  above  lines,”  &c.  Then 
we  have  this  fierv  appeal — “Arouse  yourselves,  Australia  Felicians,  a new  era  dawns  upon  your 
adopted  country.  Lieut. -Governor  C.  J.  Latrobe  has  arrived  at  Sydney,  and  may  be  daily  expected  at 
Melooui-ne.”  “Our  editorial  eye  surveys  and  watches  for  the  rights  of  the  people  over  the  whole  of 
.4.ustraJhi  Felix.” 

The  Patriot  called  the  river,  Ya}i'o  Yarro,  not  Yarra  Ya>~ra.  On  September  19th,  seven  of  the 
eight  little  pagejs  were  filled  with  adverti.sements.  One  of  these  notified  the  sale  of  “ the  first 
allotment  purchased  in  Melbourne  ”~No.  1,  Block  2. 

A letter  of  personal  abuse  was  brought  to  Mr.  Fawkner  by  a Gazette  attendant.  To  this,  a 
public  reply  was  given  October  7th,  addressed  to  the  “ abortion  who  professes  to  conduct  this 
degraded  print;”  (Gazette)  further  saying : — “ We  must  ask  this  birth,  rank  and  education  gentleman 
(Arden) one  or  two  questions.  Does  he  know  his  own  father?  Is  he  or  any  man  accountable  for  the 
vices,  sins,  or  misfortunes  of  his  father  ?”  A little  after,  that  writer  was  able  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  soi  disant  gentleman,  being  brought  up  at  the  police  court  as  drunk  and  disorderly. 

A Sydney  Paper  remarking  that  Port  Phillipians  should  pay  the  salary  of  their  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Latrobe,  and  not  come  upon  the  revenue,  the  Patriot  thus  retorted — “ Sydneyites — you  are 
powerful  at  present — therefore  use  your  weafter  and  younger  relative  with  kindness,  for  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  you  will  have  to  succumb  under  the  wealth,  power  and  intelligence  of  this 
youthful  Empire.” 

The  first  number  in  1840  had  an  excellent  comparison  of  then  existing  Melbourne  with  that  of 
1839.  The  issue  for  February  3rd,  1840  had  the  following  most  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Fawkner, 
of  his  own  Press  adventures,  in  reply  to  some  assumptions  of  the  Gazette  Editor : — “ Upon  the  first 
day  of  January,  1838,  we  published  a number  of  copies  of  a manuscript  Paper  (no  other  either  written 
or  published  being  extant  at  the  time),  and  we  continued  to  circulate  it  for  a few  weeks,  when, 
having  obtained  a press  and  type,  we  did  our  best,  under  the  circumstances  of  having  no  compositor 
or  pressman,  to  produce  it  in  a printed  form ; but  having,  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  received  a 
iTotification  from  Government,  that  it  would  be  necessarj"  for  us  to  discontinue  our  Paper,  until  we 
had  gone  to  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the'  requisite  sureties  for  conducting  a new'S- 
paper,  we  were  obliged  to  point  out  the  hardship  at  being  compelled  to  take  so  long  a journey,  and 
solicited  the  aimointment  of  Commissioners  in  this  town  to  take  our  sureties  ; and,  as  it  required  <a 
special  Act  of  Council  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  w'e  were  necessarily  at  a Standstill  until  it  was 
obtained.  The  Gazette  took  advantage  of  our  silence,  and  started  into  existence.  But  we  only  lay 
dormant,  and  that  “ absurd  and  contemptible  publication  ” again  awoke  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of 
the  Gazette.  That  our  Paper  does  not  equal  the  Gazette  in  size  is  our  misfortune,  not  our  fault,  as 
we  have  used  every  exertion  to  obtain,  and  are  daily  in  expectation  of  receiving,  the  gear  necessary 
for  putting  ourselves,  at  least,  on  equal  terms  with  that  Paper.” 

A printer’s  difficulty  cropped  up  early  in  1840,  in  connection  with  a charge  of  neglect  of  duty  brought 
against  a compositor  in  the  Gazette  office.  That  Paper’s  version  was  given  January  30th  “ The 
plea  got  up  by  the  defendant’s  attorney  was,  that  a compositor  was  an  artist,  not  a mechanic:  that 
his  duties  consisted  of  more  than  mere  manual  labour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  employment  requiring 
mental  ability.  Mr.  Cavenagh,  of  the  Herald,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  showed  that  a man 
nnght  acquire  the  knowledge  of  composing  without  being  able  to  read,  or  understand  the  sound  of  a 
single  letter.  The  Bench,  therefore,  decided  that  compositors,  as  hired  labouring  mechanics,  came 
under  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  loss  of  wages,  if  convicted  of 
neglect  of  duty.” 

A Sydney  Paper  stated  that  Mr.  Cavenagh  “has  persuaded  the  sapient  Bench,  in  that  wise 
sanctom  sanctorum  of  justice  at  Port  Phillip,  that  compositors  are  only  common  labourers.”  But 
SIX  Melbourne  coniMsitors  had  an  advertisement  in  the  rival  Patriot,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cavenagh 
complaining  of  “ The  stigma  -which  your  evidence  is  calculated  to  attach  to  the  labours  of  those 
by  whose  aid  your  own  livelihood  is  acquired.  In  seeking  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  compositors 
you  serve  but  to  lower  the  dignity  of  that  ‘ mechanical  ’ profession  into  which  you  have  so  lately 
assumed  a mastership.”  •' 

In  March,  Mr.  Faw'kner  notified  his  retiremeait  from  the  Melbourne  Circulating  Library.  But  it 
-vvas  surely  an  oversight  to  allow  his  Paper  to  give  the  news  that : “ Among  the  passengers  by  the 
Hrankeiunoor  were  : “Mrs.  Batman,  -widow'  of  Mr.  Batman,  the  first  colonist  of  Port  Phillip.” 

The  earliest  increase  of  size  was  on  Ma}'  25th,  1840,  w'hen  there  were  four  pages  of  four  columns 
each,  and  fifty-three  advertisements  w'ere  inserted.  Then  it  W'as  reported:  “ Tipplers  were  below 
par  this  day,  only  two  making  their  appearance.”  But  a publican  was  fined  £5  for  serving  a convict 
assigned  servant  at  the  bar,  though  he  pleaded  his  inability  to  tell  a bondman  from  a free  one  amone: 
ins  customers.  “ 


Mr.  Fawkner  advertised  going  into  “cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale”  at  Pascoevale,  and  warned 

oti  trespassers  from  his  land.  A German  advertisement  w'as  quoted  : “ The  wife  of has  suddenly 

departed  from  her  husband’s  home.  Whoever  brings  her  back  shall  receive  a good  beating.” 

Jurtfe  uumber  refers  to  a public  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  devoting 
all  the  furids  from  land  sales  to  immigration  purposes,  but  taxing  extra  all  persons  employing  convict 
labour  in  Port  Phillip.  ‘ ° 

July  20th  issue,  though  on  a larger  paper,  had  no  increase  of  type.  The  old  sized  paper  came 
back  soon  afterwards,  but  the  larger  returned  August  1.3th,  with  no  more  printing  matter.  On 
November  2ti(l,  hmyever,  the  Paper  was  enlarged  to  four  pages  of  six  columns  each,  with  113 
advertisements.  The  first  article,  on  “ The  Melliourne  Press,”  had  these  remarks “ The  very 
alteration  has  entailed  a very  heavy  expense  upon  us.  AVe  promise  our  supporters  to  leave  no  ston'e 
unturned,  or  opportunity  to  escape  us  of  catering  for  their  information  and  amusement.  We  do  not 
Know  that  further  promises  on  our  part  are  required;  w-e  shall  therefore  make  our  bow  without 
adding  further  professions,  w'hich  are  by  far  too  common  to  be  looked  ujion  witli  sincerity.” 

As  circumstances  of  a local  character  appear  in  the  record  of  other  Papers,  and  as  so"  much  space 
had  been  previously  devoted  to  Mr  Fawkner’s  publication,  we  proceed  to  de.scribc  the  t hird  member 
or  tne  ^leloourne  x'^ress — the  Hevdld, 
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“THE  PORT  PHILLIP  HERALD.” 


"rPortBlf  attctlon 


the  P*vpei  ih  one  cum  iuci'il  w 

Es"SSS'i?~ 

f "'ll* »' » »«»™  S toaSfl'ngL  s&,e  iS  orfS  woS'"? 

had  been  mucli  misjudged  in  the  other  sphere  So  W Cavenatrh 
inferior  toVhem^^  literature  assured  the  world  that  in  intellect  and  heart  he  was  fS 

This  is  how  the  Gazette  could  refer  to  the  Herald  in  1841 : “ For  months  together  the  dirtv 
creature  has  been  busy  m plastering  over  his  leprosy  with  the  exuberant  terms  of  rhetor^ 
but  mark  how  easily  we  h^  the  mask,  and  bared  his  loathsome  diseases  ” 

History  thought  that  “ the  Herald  was  the  leading  journal  when  the  3o^  feirU  startfd  on  ?t^ 
settlement  and  permanent  prosperity.  It  acquired  its  advanced  rank  S priSfty  of  bfrth^ 

A „s 

nun^er  came  forth  on  Friday,  January  3rd,  1840,  edited  and  published  bv  George 
Thom  A M'jrSi'AnI  ‘Sgr™? 

nno  connection  with  the  Port  Phillip  Herald,  come  before  the  Public  as  a stranger  or  as 

^ vocatioru  Most  of  our  present  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  character- 
obtained  for  us  during  a four  years’  connection  with  the^^Tiey 
{yazette.  Being  altogether  ignorant  of  parties  or  partisans,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  di^sion 
we  purpose  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  the  only  ends  we  kim  at  being  division, 

‘ Our  Country’s,  our  God’s,  and  Truth’s.’ 

^ incumbent  upon  us  to  support  ‘ the  powers  that  be  ’ but  only  in  so  far  as. 
their  actions  shall  seem  to  US  to  merit  support.  Strictly  Protestant  in  principle  we  shall  neverthp- 
less  strive  to  maintain  undisturbed  the  harmony  which  at  present  happily  subsists  among  the  various 

inhftS  jTSXir"  »•  t»  «very  respectable 

weighing  ten  pounds,  and  that  the  four-pound  loaf  was  over  two  shillings  • it  w&s 
how  ever,  three  shillings  the  following  month.  Complaints  were  uttered  on  Melbourne’s  want  of  a 
pilots,  of  a coroner,  of  means  to  recover  debts  -without  going  to  Sydney,  of  a town 
deln  ery  of  letters,  and  of  a gaol  larger  than  a watch-house.  It  was  some  comfort,  howe-ver  to  know 
• and^S^velk!’^  ® P®""*  brought  the  overland  mail  from  Sydney  for, both  the  present 

following  advertisement  in  the  February  Herald  is  a specimen  of  a colonial  auctioneer’s 
eloquence  on  a celestial  garden  a mile  from  Melbourne  : “It  is  ever  charming,  ever  verdant  excent 
How  ® throws  in  variety  of  colours  to  dazzle  and  arouse  our  admiring’ sensed. 

gpntlv^^,nL!l  hv*fi  winters  chill  is  never  felt,  and  the  ardent  ray  of  the  summers  sun  is 

gentl3  tooled  by  the  placid  zephyrs  rising  from  the  beauteous  banks  of  the  lovely  Yarra  and  grace- 
fully moving  the  heads  of  the  slumbering  shrubs,”  &c  &c  ^ -i^ana,  ana  grace 

is  quoted  in  praise  of  the  Port  Phillip  Herald  for  “ the  superior  manner  in 
rally ^ up,  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  personal  matter.”  The  Melbourne  Gazette 
remarked  of  the  new  Paper  : Its  greatest  fault  luipears  to  us  to  be  a want  of  energy  and  decision 

^ai?r  ^ *^f  extreme  sameness.”  Messrs.  Arden  and  Fawkner  -ivere  not  so  to  blame.  ’ 

alsawkara  fouiid  great  fault  with  Mr.  Cavenagh  for  slighting  their  art,  as  is 

“rnnyunvHkr^®^-!  ^i"’’  Cavenagh  declared  he  had  spoken  of  reading  not  beini  essential;  adding,- 
Compositors  w ho  do  not  even  knoAv  the  names  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Svriac  letters  are 
rpp?lw.rf  file  composition  of  works  in  those  characters.”  He  then  quoted  this  account ’iust 

work  among  the  compositors  here.  They  Avant  to  be  masters.  The 
compositors  of  the  Herald  (Sydney),  have  given  notice  that  they  are  going  to  leave,  because  the 

fo  accede  to  their  demand  of  sending  some  of  his  apprentices 

Gmb^dPm-mrK^?  to  Pliable  him  to  resist 

1.!«  tniMllk  .llti  ,1  teaching  several  voung  men  to  compose.  They  have  onlv  been  a Aveek  under 
Ills  tuition,  and  jou  Avould  be  surprised  how  Avell  thej'  compose  for  so  sliort  a time.” 

In  reply  to  an  attack  by  the  Gazette,  the  Editor,  on  April  3rd,  Avrote  “ The  Port  Philliv  Herald 
was  e.sbiblished  AviUi  the  vicav  of  correcting  the  deplorable  spirit  of  personality  and  scurrilrtv  Avhich 
had  di.splaj'ed  itself  m the  management  of  the  Melbourne  Press,  and  rendered  it  a bj-e-Avord  and  a 

1 hr"'”-  contemporary  may  rLt  aslm^d  Giat  Ave 

arc  not  to  be  dmen  from  the  even  tenor  of  our  Avay  ’ by  any  degree  of  abuse." 

inlnlph,h’‘h>ir/fir’^  Cavenagh ‘of  having  been  the  editor  of  “the  most 

mtoleiaiit,  bigotted,  and  lyingly-censorious  journal  in  the  Colonies."  'The  other  replied  \ot 
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feeling  inclined  to  bandy  epithets  with  Mi\  Fawkner,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  referring 
the  curious  to  the  hack  tiles  of  the  Patriot,  where,  no  doubt,  they  will  find  a sutticiency  of  person- 
alities to  satiate  their  enriosity.”  1 , T-.  i.  -r.1  -n-  4. 

A strong  public  protest  was  raised  in  May,  against  using  the  Land  Sales  fund  of  i ort  J lullip  to 
pay  for  the  establishment  of  a Colony  in  New  Zeiuand.  In  tliat  month,  too,  public  action  was  taken 
for  separation  from  Sydney  rule.  . , , . , , , 

September  4th  issue  relates  that,  “ Mr.  Stokes,  of  the  Si/dneij  Herald,  has  received  advices  of  the 
shipment  of  twelve  compositors  for  the  Herald  Office,  on  board  the  Mary  Anne,  now  daily  expected 
at  Svdney.  More  were  to  follow.”  _ ..  ..  i 

New  Year's  Day,  of  1841,  gives  occasion  for  another  “ oursei.ves,”  saying:  We  wish  not  to  be 

invidious,  but  with  pride  and  truth  be  it  asserted,  that  the  Colonial  Press  of  Melliouruc  will,  in  eyerv 
respect,  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  comparison  with  the  Press  of  any  other  Colony  of  the  British 
Dominions.”  That  issue  had  180  advertisements. 

In  May,  it  was  said  : “ Our  new  press  and  types  having  arrived  in  the  Ann  Sophia,  we  are  happy 
to  inform  our  patrons  that  we  shall  shortly  he  enabled  to  redeem  our  pledge,  in  making  the  Port 
Phillip  Herald  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  leading  Sydney  journals.” 

On  January  7th,  1842,  it  was  notified  that  Mr.  G.  D’Arley  Boursiquot  was  appointed  reporter  of 
the  Paper,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  three  Melbourne  Papers  had  agreed  upon  the  same  terms 
for  advertisements.  . 77 

The  contest  between  Judge  Willis  <and  the  Press,  described  under  “ Gazette,  drew  in  the  Herald, 
but  more  on  Arden’s  side  ; and,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  Patriot.  Yet  the  editors  of  all  three 
united  in  withdrawing  from  a public  banquet,  at  which  the  stewards  declined  presenting  the  toast 
of  “The  Press,”  in  order  to  avoid  anything  political. 

In  February,  1842,  the  name  of  Printer  and  Publisher  was  changed  from  G.  Cavenagh,  to  Charles 
Fyshe.  The  oliice  was  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Little  Collins  Streets.  The  Paper  gave  good 
reports  of  all  meetings  of  the  temperance  movement,  not  less  than  of  the  lively  doings  of  bush- 
rangers, just  outside  of  Melbourne.  But  space  will  not  allow  further  remarks  upon  this  Paper, 
which  fell  in  a gallant  fight  with  a j'ounger  and  more  energetic  competitor,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  the  Argus. 

The  Alelbonrne  Satirist  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  Melbourne  Courier  ot  December  26th,  1845: — 
‘ We  feel  happj’  in  being  enabled  to  dissolve  the  fears  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Melbourne,  by 
assuring  them,  that  Mr.  Levien  has  most  prudently  abandoned  his  project  of  establishing  this  journal. 
The  wisdom  thus  displayed  by  the  “Satirical  Gentleman”  cannot  be  doubted;  for,  judging  by  the 
fate  of  those  having  anything  to  do  with  such  publications,  either  in  the  Colony  or  at  home,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  had  Mr.  Levien  started  in  his  editorial  career,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
conducted  him  into  Governor  Wintle’s  hospitable  and  elegantly  furnished  mansion”  (alias,  the 
Melbourne  Gaol). 

THE  “ GEELONG  ADVERTISER.” 

Geelong,  so  pleasantly  situated  upon  Corio  Harbour,  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  become  the  capital  of 
Port  Philli]j.  It  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  John  Batman,  the  Founder  of  the  Colony,  first  landed. 
The  pastoralists  for  some  years  looked  to  it  as  their  port.  All  around  it  the  country  was  fair  and 
fertile.  But  the  bar  at  the  bay  entrance  was  its  bar  to  progress. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Geelong  Paper  in  September,  1840,  said  : “ No  apology  is  deemed  necessary 
for  bringing  this  new  journal  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  rising  importance  of  the  Geelong 
district  is  a sufficient  jn-oof  that  it  is  wanted,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  enterprising  settlers  is 
a sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  supported.”  It  was  to  be  the  newspaper  organ  of  the 
district.  The  first  issue  was  on  November  22,  1840.  No  copy  is  known  in  London  libraries.  The 
U po  was  that  formerly  used  in  the  Patriot.  The  British  Museum  collection  has  No.  10  of  the 
Geelong  Advertiser,  Corio,  Saturday,  January  23rd,  1841.  It  declares  itself  “Edited  by  James 
Harrison,  and  printed  and  published  for  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  (sole  proprietor)  by  William  Watkins, 
Corio,  Australia  Felix.”  There  were  four  pages,  with  five  narrow  columns  each,  but  most  miserable 
type  and  press  work.  The  price  was  4s.  Gd.  a quarter,  and  an  advertisement  of  six  lines  cost  three 
shillings. 

There  is  first  a long  fidvertisement,  setting  forth  that  an  agent  was  about  proceeding  to  England 
for  indentured  servants,  on  an  engagement  for  three  years,  and  that  employers  should  pay  thirty 
shillings  for  each  procured  immigrant,  and  an  equal  sum  on  his  arrival,  the  Government  bounty 
aiding  in  the  voyage  expenses.  This  was  one  of  53  advertisements. 

Mr.  Fawkner  liere  appears  as  a writer  for  his  own  paper,  addressing,  through  that  medium,  the 
colonial  minister.  Lord  .John  Russell.  A few  passages  are  woi’th  quoting  from  this  pioneer  of  the 
Press  in  Launceston,  Melbourne,  and  Geelong:  “My  Lord,— I approach  the  subject  of  white  or 
convict  slavery  with  diffidence  ; the  weight  of  evil  it  entails  might  well  bear  down  a more  practised 
pen.  A residence  in  these  colonies  of  upwards  of  thirty-seven  years  has  put  me  in  possession  of  suffi- 
cient data  to  assert  (and  to  prove,  if  necessary)  that  wherever  convict  servants  are  domesticated,  the 
moral  character  of  the  rising  generation  is  in  general  more  or  less  tainted.  The  inhabitfints  of  this 
province  (Port  Phillip)  are  placed  under  the  vile  prison  laws  of  the  Great  Gaol- -Sydney.” 

In  the  following  issue,  Mr.  Fawkner  tells  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  Sydney  journals  were 
“ with  few  exemptions,  in  the  pay  of  the  wool  kings  of  Sydney,  the  high,  pompous,  thoroughbred 
aristocracy  of  Botany  Bay.”  After  enumercating  the  good  things  of  Port  Phillip,  he  proceeded  : 
“ Now,  my  Lord,  I seriously  ask,  are  all  these  benefits  to  be  gi\  en  up  merely  to  enrich  the  mean  ancl 
self-sufficient  aristocracy  of  the  felonized  colony  of  New  South  Wales?” 

The  Paper  had  a poem  called  “The  Sei-enade,  a Yankee  Moscpiito  Madrigal.”  A Geelong 
publican,  pitying  the  peo])le  dependent  on  the  Barwou’s  foul  surface  water,  advertised  that  he  had 
imported  a good  iron  pump  to  get  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  water  “cold  and  clear,”  and 
added,  “ It  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  on  reasonable  terms.”  Few  publicans  have  been 
such  water  benefactors. 

One,  Lucretia,  takes  up  some  complaint  of  Melbourne  beauties  ; saying:  “ I ask,  where  are  the 
neglected-forlorn-portionless,  yet  willing-to-be- wedded-damsels  who  now  abound  in  Melbourne?  I 
grant  you,  sir,  there  area  few  unmarried  ladies  in  this  town.  But  that  is  not  for  want  of  oll'ers  of 
husbands.  But,  then,  the  offerers  ! ” 

An  illustration  of  the  Pad  Times  occurs  in  this  passage:  “We  understand  that  it  has  been 
projposed  to  declare  the  whole  colony  insolvent,  and  that  any  person  objecting  to  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  plead  specially  his  exemi>tion,  and  pay  his  creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.” 


C 
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An  exalted  forpiglit  of  Geelong  was  published  in  March,  under  the  head  of  “Corio  in  ia50"  • “ The- 


most  remarkable 


far  advanced  before  oono  (ueeioi^)  was  nearcl  of.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  a dozem 
houses  where  now  nourishes  th  Emporium  of  the  Australasiatic  nations.  The  population  Is  rated' 
by  the  best  judges  at  b5,000.  There  are  six  newspapers  published  here,  one  of  which,  the  Advertiser  ■ 

rm-np.K  nnt,  rln.ilv  Rnrl  it,«  4*filnmnK  r»f  whin»-»i>ifr  nti/^1  .,  ** 


o . 1'  ...  ........ iji^  jicauui  v^urio  in  loou  : rn€f 

e characteristic  of  tins  great  city  is,  that  it  has  outstripped  all  the  towns  which  were-' 
jf ore  Corio  (Geelong)  was  heard  of.  Ten  years  aso.  there  were  onlv  ntirmf  « rinvom. 


comes  out  daily,  and  its  columns  of  shipping  and  mercantile  intelligence  is  a true  idea  to  the.' 
prosperous  commerce  of  the  port. 

The  Paper  boldly  espoused  the  cause  of  the,  then,  hunted  and  murdered  Blacks,  and  encouraeedl 
citizens  to  establish  a Mechanics  Institute,  afterwards  esteemed  one  of  the  best  conducted  andl 


the 


best  used  in  all  Australia.  But  it  spoke  contemptuously  of  Politics  on  April  24th  • regardimr  such  a.s.s 
“ only  fit  for  the  fourth  page,  where  the  reader  who  is  fond  of  such  garbage  may  luxuriate  on  it  toi 


his  heart’s  content. 


being  reviewed.  PuhUcola's  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Advertiser  during  the  month  of  May 

Complaint  was  made  in  August  of  the  practice  in  Melbourne  of  hunting  after  advertisements  •• 
and  saying  : “ Although  this  practice  is  allowable  at  the  first  starting  of  a newspaper  yet  we  neverr 
solicited  a single  subscriber,  nor  a single  advertisement,  and  we  have  found  the  benefit  ot  actine,- 
upon  the  maxim  that  Independence  is  the  best.” 


in 

Advocate, 

Graham  Berry  to  his  Geelong  Register. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Victorian  Colonist  and  Western  District  Advertiser  was  oni 
September  3rd,  1849,  it  being  published  in  Geelong,  or  Corio,  as  the  contemporary  of  the  Advertiser 


“ THE  MELBOURNE  COURIER.” 

The  first  copy  of  this  journal  was  dated  June  16th,  1845.  It  contained  four  pages,  six  columns- 
each,  appearing  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  It  was  printed  by  Samuel  Goode  for  William i 
Kerr,  editor  and  sole  proprietor.  An  Address  to  the  Electors  showed  Mr.  Kerr  to  be  then  a candidate  • 

for  legislative  honours.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Introduction,  styled,  “Ourselves”- 

“ Time  honoured  custom  requires  of  every  fresh  candidate  for  the  honour  of  guicting  the  public  mind 
a lengthy  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  of  his  views  and  opinions  on  ‘ things  in  general’— ours- 
being,  however,  not  exactly  ‘ a first  appearance,’  but  rather,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  re-appearance  off 
an  old  friend  with  a new  face ; we  think  the  custom  will,  in  our  case,  be  ‘ more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.’  ” 

The  Courier's  motto,  so  well  known  afterwards,  as  adopted  by  another  paper,  was  : “ I am  in  the 
place  where  I am  demanded  of  conscience  to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  truth  I speak,  impugn  i 
it  whoso  list.”  The  paper  strongly  advocated  Separation  from  New  South  Wales. 

In  Aue-ust,  Mr.  Kerr  advertised  a demand  for  payment  of  all  debts  owing  to  the  Port  Phillip 
Patr  iot,  prior  to  April  1st,  1845.  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  advertised  his  Foreign  and  Colonial  Agency  and  I 
Commission  Office,  Cornhill,  and  notified  the  appearance  of  his  Colonial  Magazine  in  London  on  the 
first  day  of  1846.  The  Coiirier  lived  but  few  months. 


THE  WESTERN  PRESS. 

Some  further  illustration  of  the  provincial  press  in  Port  Phillip  may  be  cited.  Allusion  has  been  ; 
made  to  the  singular  fertility  of  periodicals  in  Portland.  A transference  of  one  to  the  neighbouring  r 
and  agricultural  township  of  Belfast  marks  a change.  Portland  had  three  Papers  when  its  resident 
population  was  seven  hundred. 

The  Portland  Gazette  and  Belfast  Advertiser,  of  January  26th,  1849,  was  numbered  229.  Its 
Proprietor  was  Thomas  Hamilton  Osborne.  As  a weekly,  it  had  four  pages  of  five  columns.  The 
motto  was  Pro  Patria  SemjJer. 

The  Belfast  Gazette  and  Portland  and  Warrnamhool  Advertiser  began  its  career  on  Friday. 
April  6th,  1849,  carrying  the  transference  in  the  motto.  Pro  Patria  Semper,  and  being  the  same  size 
as  the  old  Portland.  Gazette.  In  fact,  it  was  announced  as  “merely  the  old  Portland  Gazette 
published  in  Belfast,  with  a slight  alteration  in  the  title  suited  to  the  change.” 

“We  are,”  said  the  Editor,  “and  are  determined  to  continue,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Independent.  Thank  God,  we  rely  not  upon  the  purse  or  patronage  of  any  man  or  class,  or  upon  any 
political  party  or  religious  sect,  for  pecuniary  support.  In  petty  personal  disputes  we  shall  not 
mix,  nor  do  we  wish  even  to  hear  of  them.  As  the  Squatters  ever  have  been,  now  are,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  the  grand  stamina  of  the  colony,  the  Belfast  Gazette  will  be  found,  as  the  Portland 
Gazette  has  for  many  years  proved  itself,  consistently  and  staunchly  the  Squatters’  Advocate.” 

Among  the  items  of  news,  we  have  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Argues,  being  committed,  in  heavy 
bail,  Ifor  a libel  upon  the  Resident  Judge,  in  the  publication  of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Johnston,  cd- 
proprietor  of  the  Argus.  A subsequent  number  noted  the  abandonment  of  the  prosecution ; the 
Editor  declared  “ the  whole  proceedings  are  detestable.” 

The  Early  Struggles  of  the  Press  were  continued  in  Belfast,  as  thus  recorded  in  the  Paper  for 
May  4th  “ Owing  to  the  misconduct  of  our  men,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  up  the  whole  of  the 
present  number,  according  to  our  wish,  in  time  for  to-day’s  overland  Mail.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
prompt  assistance  of  a friend,  for  whom  we  had  to  ride  about  forty  miles,  we  could  not  have  published 
so  much  news  as  we  do.”  


“ THE  ARGUS.” 

This  Paper,  styled  by  Mr.  Westgarth,  the  “ Times  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,"  undoubtedly  ranks 
among  the  Port  Phillip  periodicals  in  the  Early  Struggles  of  the  Press,  as  Mr.  Wilson  purchased 
Mr.  Kerr’s  Pafr/of  in  1847,  being  joined  by  his  squatting  partner,  Mr.  T.  S.  Jolinston,  in  1848.  The 
Argus  was  then  a bi-weekly,  becoming  a daily  in  June,  1849. 

The  Melbourne  Daily  l^cws,  successor  to  Mr.  Fawkner’s  Patriot,  and  established  by  Mr.  Howard, 
absorbed  the  Tinies,  but  was  itself  afterwards  absoi-bed  in  the  *4 /-pita,  having  been  purchased  for 
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by  Messrs.  'Wilson  and  Johnston  at  the  beginning  of  lHo2.  That  junction  brought  the  Ari/nit  (500 
subscribers,  and  a machine  tliat  could  work  oil'  a thousand  an  hour.  It  was  of  four  pages,  seven 
columns,  and  numbered  1,904  in  July,  1849,  with  eighty-live  advertisements.  Mr.  D’Arley  Uoursiquot 
was  the  Publisher. 

In  1848,  with  (52.5  copies,  and  £13  a week  income  from  advertisements,  the  Ar(;us  e.xpenses  were 
£.'50  weekly.  In  May,  18.52,  with  the  DuM/inus  in  full  cry,  the  Paper  boasted  of  .5,000  circulation,  while 
the  advertisements  brought  in  about  £300  a week.  The  price  was  then  lowered  from  threepence  to 
twopence,  in  spite  of  paying  compositors  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  thou.sand.  Doubling  its  size  in  July, 
the  advertisements  rose  to  £800  a week. 

Mr.  'Westgarth  thus  describes  it  in  ia52  “ The  Argus  was  at  this  time  printed  by  means  of  four 
different  machines,  which  were  in  almost  constant  operation.  The  hands  employed  in  all  departments 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  As  some  specimen  of  the  expenses  attending  the  Colonial  Press, 

- - ..  ..  . -i  U,1  (1,1  ‘ per 


advertisements,  is  three  halfpence  to  each  town  subscriber,  whose  Paper  is  delivered  each  inorning  at 
his  residence.  The  cost  of  the  mere  paper,  laid  down  in  the  colony,  was  at  this  time  stated  to  he  over 
lAd.  per  copv,  and  the  expen-ses  were  estimated  at  14d.  more.” 

(5f  the  Argus  machine  (Hoe  and  Co.)  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of  1888,  it  was  written  : The 

above  machine  prints,  folds,  and  delivers  the  Argues  in  2,  4,  or  8 page  form,  and  the  Aitstralasiau 
in  4,  8 or  16  page  form,  at  the  rate  of  24,000  and  12,000  copies  per  hour,  respectively ; the  inset  p.ages  being 
pasted  down  Uie  centre  margins,  and  the  complete  papers  counted  in  quires  as  they  are  delivered. 

It  was  in  1852  and  18.53  that  the  gi-eat  struggle  for  supremacy  took  place  between  the  A rgus  and 
the  older  Herald.  The  fight  was  severe,  involving  the  loss  to  both  of  inany  thousands  of  pounds,  but 
i-esulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  first.  Rusden’s  “ History  of  Australia  ” has  this  record  : — “ As  soon 
as  the  active  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  breathed  new  life  into  the  affairs  of  Port  Phillip,  and 
modern  progress  imparted  its  ardent  impulse  to  the  philosopher,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  settler,  the  A )-(7w.s’  managed  by  an  energetic  and  adventurous  proprietary,  quickly  and  sensibly 


in  tbe  teeth  of  a strong  and  talented  competition.  So  that,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  Gold 
Fields,  the  Argus  was,  in  sailor  phraseology,  well  to  windward,  and  caught  the  prospering  gales  of 
that  stupendous  discovery,  while  the  sails  of  its  contemporary  were  flapping  idly  against  the  mast. 
And  when  the  Herald,  in  its  turn,  felt  the  influence  of  the  breeze,  the  Argus  was  hull  down  in 
advance  beyond  all  i-easonable  hope  of  being  overhauled.” 

“ The  proprietor  of  the  Herald  made  a bold  but  tardy  effort  to  regain  his  bearing.  He  looked 
about  for  co-operation,  and  had  the  rare  luck  of  securing  as  associates,  men  of  position,  of  talent, 
and  of  means.  The  late  Attorney-General,  the  new  Editor  of  Punch,  and  a learned  judge,  were 
added  to  the  staff;  all  working 'with  a will,  and  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Anew  office  was 
taken  in  a central  position,  new  presses  and  tj^ies  were  brought  into  play,  political  sagacity 
directed  its  course,  and  distinguished  abilitj'^  shone  out  through  its  letter-press  ; but  the  A)'gus  still 
maintained  its  advance,  far,  far  away  on  the  arc  of  the  horizon.  The  advertisements,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  secured  its  circulation.”  , , - 

Mr.  Kerr  had  suggested  the  motto  for  the  Argots— “■  I am  in  the  place  where  I <mn  demanded  of 
conscience  to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  truth  I speak,  impugn  it  ^yhoso  list.’ 

Of  the  enterprising  conductor  and  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  something  must  be  said.  Born  at 
Hampstead  in  1814,  he  removed  to  the  colonies  in  1842,  having  a distaste  for  his  Manchester  business. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  on  a cattle  station,  near  Dandenong,  with  his  life-long  friend,  Mr.  Johnston. 
He  commenced  his  political  career  in  a series  of  letters  in  Kerr's  Paper,  under  the  signature  of 
“Tota.”  Besides  Mr.  Johnston,  there  were  subsequently  associated  with  him,  Mr.  James  Gill,  _Mr. 
Lachlan  Mackinnon,  and  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Allan  Spowers.  He  was  decidedly  democratic  in 
his  political  views,  being  the  mouthpiece  of  malcontent  diggers,  and  the  vehement  opponent  of 
Government  House  Policy.  His  standing  advertisement; — “ "Wanted  a Governor,”  was  a sore 
trouble  to  the  weak,  but  well-intentioned.  Governor  Latrobe  ; whilst  his  violent  language  toward 
Governor  Hotham  and  his  advisers,  made  his  Paper  popular  with  the  masses,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Responsible  trovernment.  His  struggle  to  ‘‘Unlock  the 
Lands  ” naturally  made  the  Argus  as  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  squatting  monopolists,  as  it  was  welcome 
to  all  who  sought  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  colony.  His  earnest  protest  in  18.50  and  1851, 
against  the  renewal  of  transportation  in  Australia,  largely  increased  the  popularity  of  his 
Paper. 

“He  was,”  said  his  admirer,  Mr.  Westgarth,  “a  man  of  high  qu.alities  and  noble  longings,  and 
scorned  meanness  of  all  kinds.”  But  he  admitted  that  “he  greatly  marred  his  influence  by  what 
might  be  called  impetuous  intemperateness  in  his  early  Press  career.”  With  increasing  age  and 
success,  his  liberalism  toned  down  ; and  when,  years  after  the  victory  was  won,  another  rival  rose, 
much  more  formidable  than  the  Herald  had  been,  the  Argus  was  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the 
Conservative  party,  as  the  Age  was  of  that  of  progressive  men.  As  one  has  said  of  the  Age  and 
Acfiriw:— “The  latter  had  taken  up  Free  Trade  and  the  “Classes,”  the  former  took  up  Protection  and 
the  “ Masses.” 


Overwork  and  over  strain  brought  on  a disease  of  the  eyes,  necessitating  Mr.  Wilson’s  removal 
to  London,  for  further  advice,  in  18.57.  A year  or  two  after  he  resigned  control^  of  the  Paper. 
Removing  in  1868  to  a lovely  retreat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  his  bachelor  life  was  passed  enjoyablj^  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  On  January  10th,  1878,  he  sank  peacefully  into  his  final  rest. 

The  A7'gus,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Melbourne  jua.ilg  News  and  Port  Phillip  Patriot,  which, 
under  Mr.  D’Arley  Boursiquot,  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Fawkner’s  Pocf  Phillip  Patriot  and 
Melbourne  Advertiser,  ha.s  become  the  natural  heir  to  the  first  and  manuscriiit  newspaper— the 
Melbourne  Advertiser  of  January,  1838.  The  leap  of  half  a century  from  the  latter  date,  exhibits  no 
more  m.arvellous  progression,  as  to  wealth  and  civilization  in  Melbourne,  than  it  does  in  the 
character  and  position  of  the  press. 

The  first  of  January,  1850,  when  the  daily  Argus  numbered  2.55,  the  Act  came  into  operation  for 
the  transference  of  duties,  relative  to  the  pubiishing  of  newspapers  and  books,  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary’s  office  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  issue  had  84  advertisements,  being  published  by 
“Edward  Wilson  and  James  Stewart  Johnston,  joint-proprietoi’s.”  It  gave  much  news  from 
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Tliat  day,  too,  came  out  the  “ Squatter;  ■( 


Oilifornia,  “tlie  land  of  gold,  crime,  disease  and  death.” 

Directory,  in  ice  2s. 

. On  the  .trd  January,  the  wrote  “ Again  unfortunate  Melbourne  is  to  he  visited  for  it^n 

sms,  with  another  course  of  three  daily  papers.  Well,  some  people  take  a deal  of  killinir  certainlv 

hr  " Oiree  months  will  do.  Why  our  unfortuna^* 

biethi  cn  should  e^ideavour  tliim  to  prolong  a lingering  c.xistence,  we  cannot  conceive.” 

V Ti.^  iioxt  M eck,  in  a war  wiMi  tne  T u‘foi‘in  CoIonL^f  of  Geelone*  upon  the  Seuaration  mipst'imi  th  * 

money  llrthrtirsTLtean^^^^^  discussion,  we  will  trouble  him  to  send  us  up  his  wife  and  ill  hiii 

nosi?ion■^iV\‘'h?T'^Lmi.'^’nn^^  confessedly  attained  th.„ 

ino-th-^  i-Piiclied  a circulation  very  considerabl-  v 

h^fiim  for  i challenged  others  to  a disclosure  of  affairs,  stipu'i'- 

thiTe^papers  ^ ^ ^ ^ Benevolent  Asylum,  from  the  two  lowest  records  of  thoi 

• Editor  could  exclaim  on  November  28th,  “ The  rapid  progress  of  the  Ar</i6,s  has  now  nlaced  ir^v 

tlmviS^^^  l^elbourne  journals,  but  within  astride  o ( 


riA  A T L 1-  ^ .-Muicj^eepeis  irom  cowns,  and  witn  snepher 

the  country  to  dig  for  gold,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  newspapers  deserted.  The  “ siaughter  oiif 
the  innocents  was  repeated  that  season  among  periodicals,  and  the  Ai-ryns  itse 

1 1 .O'  I *1 1 ft  I "1  r'l/**  Ir"  * 


mighty  shock  ijcnuuii;a,is,  anu  me  xi/'(y«6-  itself  reeled  under  thtc 

amoVi•^the’  ‘ °E^rlTqVr!^^^^^  diggings,  if  hardly  to  be  reckonedl 

hi'^riia  Struggle.s  of  the  Australian  Press,  were,  perhaps,  greater'than  those  experienced 

B^nts,  Fawkners,  and  Strodes,  of  primitive  colonial  times.  It  was  a struggle  foir 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  cash,  peace  and  rest, 
ihen  caine  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  advertisements  crowded  in  upon  the  bewildered  printer- 

demand  for  copies.  We  cannot  follow  this  interesting- 


theme,  but  inust  give  Hewitt’s  description  of  one  leature  orir^ics  woHr:  “ O 

^enes  in  Melbouine  is  the  issue  of  one  of  its  Extraordvnarits,  on  the  arrival  of  a mail  from  EnglandT 
On  approaching  the  office,  you  may  see  that  the  mail  is  in.  There  is  a dense  crowd  of  hundrfds  of' 
people  all  struggling  and  crushing  to  get  in  for  a copy.  The  Press  is  its  own  obstruction  ; nobodw 

f out,  except  a swarm  of  boys,  who,  creeping  between  the  legs  of  the.- 
ac.ults,  possess  themsehes^ of  armfuls  of  papers,  at  threepence  each,  for  which,  on  emerging  withi 
them,  they  boldly  ask  half-a-crown  1 and  I have  seen  them  get  it  too.” 


THE  EARLY  “AUSTRALASIAN.’ 


i\/r  iF^^®  iibnost-world-wide  celebrity  of  the  Weekly  Atistrcdnsian,  published  at  the  Araus  Office,. 
Melbourne,  recals  to  reinembrance  a Quarterly  of  niat  name,  brought  out  over  a dozen  years  before 
the  advent  of  the  existing  Aiistrcdasian.  ^ 

The  first  number  of  the  Quarterly  Australasian  v,-a,s  presented  October,  1850.  Octavo  in  form  , 
it  was  printed  by  J.  Harrison,  Geelong,  and  sold  by  Piillar  of  Alelbourne.  The  issue  for  October  had' 

lw®tKrliinr''“  Tn  had  108  ; and  the  third,  for  April,  1851,  had  165.  It  was  dedicated: 

by  the  Editor,  To  all  who  would  see  literature  and  art  in  Australia  flourish  in  a degree  worthy  of: 
the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  her  people,  and  of  the  high  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Race  ” The 
objects  are  thus  described  : — 

1 1-  iiiti'oc}uce  to  the  Anglo- Australian  public,  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  English 

publications.  lo  make  its  readers  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  those  who 
move  the  lever  of  public  opinion  on  the  popular  questions  of  the  day.  3.  To  enable  them  in  some 
degree  to  keep  pace  with  tlm  onward  march  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  industrial  and  a-sthetic 
A ■ i It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Australasian  to  furnish  to  the  upper  classes  of  Colonists  in  the 
Australian  group  periodic  supply  of  mental  aliments,  drawn  fresh  from  the  fountain  head  of' 
i^inglish  Literature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  commencing  with  a capital  list  of  subscribers,  chieflv  of  the 
bquatter  class,  the  undertaking  was  too  ambitious  for  that  early  stage  of  Colonial  civilisation  But 
its  very  appearance  evidences  another  phase  of  the  Early  Struggles  of  the  Press 


The  Melbourne  Church  of  England  Messenger  commenced  in  January,  18.50,  20  pages  Svo 
3d.  a month.  The  Bishop’s  Introduction  observed:  “The  character  of  a man  depends  much  more' 
than  IS  commonly  supposed  upon  the  books  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read.  Hence  the  benefit  of 
employing  our  leisure  hours  upon  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  may  enlarge  our  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  improve  our  understanding,  correct  our  judgment,  inspire  us  with  sound  moral  principles 
and  above  all,  help  to  estal:)liyli  us  in  the  faitli  and  love  of  the  living  and  time  God.  The  princiules- 
upon  which  it  is  wished  to  carry  on  the  Church  of  England  Messengo'  arc  those  of  Christian  cliaritv 
but  not  ot  latitudinarian  indifference.”  ' ’ ' 

The  Illustrated  Australian  Magazine  came  out  in  .Inly,  18.50,  with  the  motto.  Non  proc/redi  est ' 
regredi,  in  88  jiages,  octavo.  It  was  printed  by  Samuel  Goode,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne  for 
riiomas,  Jahez,  and  Theophilus  Ham,  sole  proprietors.  There  were  literary,  scientific,  musical  ’and  : 
statistical  notices,  with  much  local  matter,  and  some  poetry.  The  illustrations  were  in  first-class 
style,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  able  and  enthusiastic  an  engraver  as  Thomas  Ham. 

In  the  Introductory  Address,  expression  was  given  to  some  grounds  of  anxiety ; as  : “ Failure 
after  failuie  ha.s  been  the  lesiilt  of  similar  sjieculations  j and  periodicals  of  considci'able  iiromise  h*i\'e 
either  struggled  through  a brief  existence  to  an  early  demise,  or  put  forth  Prospectuses  which 
ehciteil  no  jirospect  of  support.  Every  attemjif  in  Sydney  to  establish  a literary  or  scientific 
Periodical  ha.s  hitherto  failed;  nor  has  greater  success  attended  one  or  two  projects  of  the  same 
nature  in  Adelaide;  and  it  will  bo  a proud  record  in  the  annals  of  Melbourne  to  have  first  evoked  a 
genuine  spirit  of  literary  exertion,  and  to  have  carried  on  the  effort  with  success.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year  18.51),  the  conductors  admit  that  the  enterprise  “entails  upon  ns  an  outlay 
which  prechidcs  all  idea  of  profit  without  more  effective  suiiport.”  Alas  ! the  next  year  bromdit  iii 
the  Gold  lever,  and  the  projuletors  suddenly  saw  their  expenses  multiplied  iiianj'  times,  old  sub- 
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scribiTS  lost  in  the  diggings,  and  new  sabscril)ers  not  fortlieoniing,  in  tlie  wliirl  and  nisli  ol  lliat 
unexampled  period  of  social  excitement.  Tlie  new  venture  added  to  clie  long  list  of  literar}’  lailures 
to  the  deep  regret  of  those  who  valued  literature  and  art. 

“VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  GAZETTE.” 

The  first  number  of  this  publication  is  dated  Wednesday,  July  9th,  W51.  It  contained  80  pages 
foolscap,  consisting  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  afiecting  the  constitution  of  the  new  colonj'  of 
Victoria,  after  the  sepai’ation  of  Port  Phillip  District  from  New  South  Wales.  It  wastherein  declared 
that  “All  Notices,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  from  Poundkeepers,  which  are  intended  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Government  Gazette,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  ’ 

Number  2,  of  twenty  pages,  has  olticial  correspondence,  congratulatory  addresses  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Latrobe,  a list  of  unclaimed  letters  at  the  Post  Office,  various  Government  advertisements, 
impounding  notices,  &c.  The  imprint  is  : “Printed  by  G.  D.  Boursiquot,  Great  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne."  This,  however,  was  in  following  issues  changed  to  “Printed  by  George  D’Arley 
Boursiquot,  at  the  Office  of  the  ‘Melbourne  Daily  News,’  Collins  Street,  Melbourne.” 

In  Number  8 are  notices  of  Crown  Lands,  transfers  of  Runs,  and  Census  Returns.  In  the  fifteen 
Police  Districts,  there  were  on  March  2nd,  1851,  46,202  males  and  81,148  females.  The  five  wards  of 
Melbotxrne  had  12,874  males  and  10,769  females  ; while  Geelong  contained  4,491  and  8,800.  There  were 
21,529  males  married,  83,078  unmarried.  Bondmen  were  148;  bondwomen  8 only,  and  these  holding 
tickets-of-leave.  The  rest  of  the  total  population  of  77,845  are  classed  as  “ Born  in  the_colony,  or 
arrived  free,”  48,006  males,  and  80,784  females ; or  as  “other  free  persons,”  3,053  males  and  856  females. 
Though  79  convicts  were  in  Government  employment,  only  2 were  assigned  in  private  service. 

Various  Blocks  and  allotments  were  then  required  to  be  paved,  drained,  &c. ; and  74  Government 
Notices  were  published.  Number  6 has  200  and  210  notifications  of  land  for  sale  by  Public  Auction. 
Number  7 contains  the  Order  of  August  18th,  1851,  respecting  the  issue  of  Licenses  for  the  search 
after  Gold,  at  thirty  shillings  a month,  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  September.  N.  A. 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  for  the  issue  of  such  licenses. 

THE  “AGE.” 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  widely  read  of  all  Australian  publications,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  period  of  “ Early  Struggles  "of  the  Press,  commencing  as  it  did  so  recently 
as  1854.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  raison  <Vctrc  for  its  advent  was  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Argus  which  then  prevailed  in  certain  religious  circles,  as  well  as  displeasure 
at  the  wild  Democratic  course  that  Paper  was  thought  to  be  pursuing.  A determination  arose  to 
originate  what  would  be  deemed  a more  Christian  and  moderate  journal. 

The  first  names  associated  with  the  Aye  were  those  of  two  worthy  merchants,  John  and  Henry 
Cooke.  As  might  be  expected,  a loss  of  money  followed  the  effort  to  put  down  the  Argriw  and  its 
sentiments.  When,  however,  those  employed  upon  the  newspaper  saw  the  proprietors  unwilling  to 
carry  on  so  risky  a speculation,  they  combined  on  a certain  mutual  agreement  to  continue  it.  After 
a brief  and  brave  struggle,  the  co-operators  had  some  dispute  among  themselves,  and  disposed  of  all 
the  plant  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Syme.  He  was  ultimately  joined  by  his  brother,  David.  But  the  original 
design  of  the  undertaking  has  scarcely  been  realised  in  the  present  free-speaking  and  Radical  Aye, 
though  the  enormous  success  of  the  venture  has  proved  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  pLans  adopted  by 
the  existing  proprietary. 

Mr.  Rusden,  in  his  “ History  of  Australia,”  has  a lively  sketch  of  it,  saying  : “ Since  mj'  last  notice 
of  the  fourth  estate,  a new  and  able  daily  organ  had  arisen  in  the  Age,  which  broke  the  shell  as  an 
Evangelical  emanation,  but  as  the  ‘ spirit  was  wanting,’  as  well  as  the  sinews,  it  discarded  the  shovel 
hat,  the  black  coat,  the  white  choker,  and  every  other  garment,  even  unto  the  last _ pin  of  super- 
sanctified  hypocrisy,  and  came  before  the  world  in  the  plain  garb  of  a People’s  Journal.”  Alluding  to 
the  two  proprietors,  he  adds  : “Abandoning  the  trade  of  ‘ beating  the  drum  ecclesiastic  ’ for  a strum 
on  the  popular  banjo,  changing  their  key  from  the  pulpit  whine  to  the  ore  rotunda  of  public  cUclanxa- 
tion,  and  with  a degree  of  undeniable  talent,  quite  on  a par  with  their  boldness  and  versatility,  both 
these  men  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  in  the  face  of  reverses  and  a fierce  opposition.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  18.59,  they  could  say  that  they  had  gained  700  new  subscribers  in  the  last  two 
months.  They  added  : “ The  efforts  made  to  intimidate  this  journal  have  been  unsuccessful ; but  at 
the  time  they  caused  us  many  misgivings.  To  have  an  extensively  ramified  agenc}'  continually 
operating  against  you  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a light  matter.  However,  we  nailed  our  colours  to  the 
mast.” 

The  Melbourne  Leader,  taken  up  by  the  two  Aye  proprietors,  June  14th,  1856,  was  started  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  January  5th,  1856.  It  contained  sixteen  pages,  or  sixty-four  columns,  for 
sixpence.  Other  weekly  papers  were  mainly  for  country  circulation,  out  this  was  intended  more  for 
town  use.  The  enormous  success  of  the  Leader  is  well  known  ; and  onlj'  the  Australasian  of  the 
Argus  office  can  compete  with  it  in  all  Australia  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  matter.  Each 
weekly  issue  is  a complete  library  of  information. 

It  was  not  considered  necessarj"  to  notice  all  the  Victorian  newspapers  in  this  record  of  “Early 
Struggles,”  but  a reference  may  be  given  to  some  few  more.  Certainly  those  periodicals  had  an 
influence  in  a small  community,  when  Governor  Gipps  could  write  to  the  Colonial  Office  : “If  there 
were  one  place  in  the  wide  world  where  the  newspapers  did  as  they  thought  fit,  it  was  Melbourne.” 
Yet,  as  to  profit,  their  very  numbers  assuredly  made  it  hard  to  meet  expenses. 

The  Weekly  Free  Press  and  Port  Plullip  Commercial  Advertiser  was  brought  out  by  James 
Shanley,  of  Little  Collins  Street,  with  Dr.  Greaves  for  editor,  on  July  3rd,  1841,  as  the  Romau  Catholic 
organ,  but  lived  only  a few  months.  The  Portland  Alercury  rose,  in  1842;  the  Portland  Guardian 
belonged  to  Rev.  P.  Wilkinson.  The  A ^6ion,  under  S.  G.  Goode,  lived  a year  after  its  birth  in  1847.  The 
Melbourne  Times,  afterwards  (1844)  absorbed  in  the  Argus,  was  started  by  R.  J.  Howard  in  1842. 
The  Standard,  1845,  was  joined  by  Mr.  Boursiquot  to  the  Patriot.  The  Belfast  Gazette,  by  'T.  H. 
Osborne,  arose  in  1845  ; but  the  Warrnainbool  Examiner,  by  Osborne  and  Wilkinson,  in  1851.  The 
Observer,  n,  pastoral  organ,  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  (Jolin  Campbell  in  1848.  The  A drocofc  was 
begun  by  Graham  Findlayson  in  18.50.  The  Port  Phillip  Christian  Herald,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forbes 
endured  from  1846  to  1851. 

After  the  Gold  Di.scovery  of  1851  came  the  Gold  Diggers'  Monthly  Magazine,  by  James  Bonwick, 
October,  1852;  the  Weekly  Reformer,  Temperance  organ,  by  W.  Campbell,  1858;  the  Banner, 
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Mell^.u.^e  Punch,  m,,  AdverUser,  .January,  18.5.5;  th:„ 

Mnryhormc(jh  and  IMnoUU 
Ballarat  Ereniny  Pos.\ 

place.  " noticew  ol  the  early  Port  Phillip  Press,  as  given  by  old  writers,  will  not  be  out  (■. 


amongst  „,e»  t,l„„,„..s„,  U.fSfeSf'tl'S'  t'rpffiSiiXf 


• • t I -L  ntvvt^j  \jri.Ltiid  rt^j 

amongst  these  triumphs  of  the  Colonial  Press 
Boursiquot,  Esq.” 

movement  in"fhpEnH  if^°  intimations  is  to  he  severed  from  the  world  around  vou!^  Every 

havl  been^worsrtiian^EhVsp  glaring  defects,  hut  those  who  have  bought 

progressive  people,  and  that  journalists  will  lead  the  van,‘no7sh-Se  in"the°re  intellectual  and 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  PRESS. 


The  Colony  of  South  Australia  originated  in  a dillerent  manner,  and  was  established  on  dideront 
principles,  to  what  had  been  observed  in  the  other  settlements  of  Australia.  It  did  not  proceed  from 
the  action  of  Government,  as  in  the  foundation  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  liand,  nor  from 
the  movement  of  a few  speculators,  who  sought  to  grasp  enormous  estates  on  easy  terms,  as  in  the 
formation  of  Western  Australia.  It  sprang  from  a popular,  co-operative  idea,  and  its  fonnders  were 
not  self-seekers.  _ , , 

Unlike  the  other  colonics,  it  was  begotten  by  a spirit  of  patriotic  phdanthropy.  Derided  as 
dreamers,  the  gentlemen  who  combined  to  carry  out  the  “South  Australian  Association,”  under 
private  control,  asked  only  from  Government  the  use  of  lands  neglected  and  valueless,  in  a project 
that  contemplated  the  relief  of  the  working  classes.  If  they  could  induce  the  richer  to  purchase 
such  acres  in  the  wilderness,  means  would  be  found  to  ship  off  labourers,  who  would  find  employ- 
ment on  those  farms,  which  would  thus  obtain  a value  from  that  labour. 

The  free  shipment  was  conrtned  to  persons  of  good  character,  mainly  young  couples  and  their 
families.  There  were  to  be  no  vast  territorial  domains,  for  only  iSO-acre  allotments  were  to  be 
surveyed  for  sale.  The  Parliament,  it  is  true,  nominated  certain  Commissioners,  from  whom  an 
annual  report  was  required,  but,  as  soon  as  population  warranted  it,  the  settlement  was  to  be 
absolutelv  self-governing. 

Proinoters  were  jubilant  as  they  contemplated  a happy  coming  era  for  their  poorer  countrymen, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  people  in  townships  woulcl  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  School  and 
Church.  There  would  be  few  rich,  but  many  comfortable.  Virtues  would  be  fostered  ; but  vices, 
alike  of  wealth  and  poverty,  have  no  nurturing  ground. 

From  the  first,  the  benevolent  founders  regarded  the  Press  as  a trusted  au.xiliary  of  their  plans. 
Thus,  we  read  in  a work  brought  out  by  Kjiight,  in  1834,  of  “the  South  Australian  Gazette,  a 
newspaper  for  the  new  colony,  of  which  some  of  the  first  numbers  are  to  be  published  in  England 
for  the  use  of  the  colonists  before  their  departure.” 

Then,  a Western  Australian  journal,  November  19th,  18:36,  had  this;  “We  noticed  a few  weeks 
back  that  the  first  number  of  the  South  AustraUan  Gazette  and  Colonial  Register  had  been  received 
here.  This  number  was  published  in  London,  but  the  second  is  to  issue  in  the  City  of  the  Wilderness, 
of  u-hich  the  site  is  not  knou'n.  This  is  one  of  the  grossest  deceptions  in  the  shape  of  puff  which 
have  been  palmed  upon  the  public ; but  this  is  not  our  province  to  cavil  at,  as  its  palpable  absurdity 
must  inevitably  unmask  the  design.” 

The  GAZETTE  AND  REGISTER  did  first  come  out  in  London  as  early  as  .June  18th,  1836,  before 
any  emigrant  had  started,  though  when  the  “ Bufialo”  was  ready  to  sail.  When,  after  a settlement 
■was  made,  a strong  party  of  olticials  contemplated  bringing  forth  an  opposition  Paper,  they  issued  an 
address  inviting  help,  and  brought  certain  charges  against  the  Gazette  proprietor  in  relation  to  his 
London  commencement  of  the  journal. 

The  Editor,  in  reply,  mive  some  news  of  its  origin.  Stephens,  in  his  “ History  of  South  Australia, 
1839,  remarked  that  the  Editor  denies  that  the  Gazette  was  “ commenced  in  England  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  with  the  support,  of  the  then  existing  body  of  the  colonists  and  many  of  their  friends.” 
He  asserts  that  he  commenced  it  in  England  without  the  suggestion  of,  and  almost  without  knowing 
or  consulting  a single  colonist,  least  of  all,  with  a single  exception,  any  of  the  individuals  whose 
names  are  attached  to  the  address.  He  dec.lares  that  it  is  equally  false  that  “partial  and  garbled 
articles  have  been  inserted,  or  investments  in  land  discouraged  rather  than  advocated;”  also  that  “no 
number  of  the  Paper  had  appeared  in  the  colony  without  being  distinguished  by  anonymous  calumnies, 
inserted  and  defended  only  for  party  purposes  and  the  gratification  of  personal  feelings.”  “ We 
have,”  says  he,  “ drawn  upon  ourselves  this  heavy  afliiction,  certainly,  by  most  unwise  conduct  on 
our  part,  and,  what  is  worse,  we  are  perverse  enough  to  make  no  concession,  to  promise  no  better 
behaviour  for  the  future.’’ 

In  James’s  work  on  the  colony,  also  published  in  18.39,  we  read  of  the  Gazette  as  follows : “ The 
only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  it  was,  that  it  appeared  at  very  long  intervals,  and  with  great 
irregularity,  sometimes  as  long  as  three  weeks  intervening  between  the  days  of  publication.  But 
the  hest  eulogium  upon  its  fearless  and  independent  character  was,  that  it  gave  great  oit’ence  to 
those  who  were  turning  their  official  situations  in  the  colony  to  their  own  private  advantage.” 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Paper  itself,  and  let  it  be  the  chronicler  of  its  own  proceedings. 
It  certainl}’  came  out  irregularly  till  June  16th,  18:38,  wheii  a weekly.  In  18:39  it  was  the  South 
Australian  Register,  appearing  as  a bi-weekly  in  184:3,  and  a daily  in  18.50,  under  Mr.  John  Stephens. 
It  was  then  sold  to  Messrs.  Anthony  Forster,  E.  W.  Andrews,  Wm.  Kyllin  Thomas  and  Joseph  h'isher. 

The  first  copy  of  the  South  Aust raliaii  Gazette  and.  Colonial  Register  was  published  by  L.  Wild, 
13,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  dated  Saturday,  June  18th,  1836.  The  price  was  Od. 
unstamped,  9d.  stamped  ; the  price  of  the  Paper  in  the  colony,  £2  2s.  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 
For  the  first  issue,  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sons,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  Lambeth,  were  the 
printers. 

The  size  of  the  first  paper  was  16|  inches  by  11 ; the  2nd  number,  printed  a year  after,  was  17J  by 
11  inches.  The  next  change,  made  August  29th,  1840,  was  to  22  inches  by  16,  though  of  four  pages  only. 

Number  1 has  advertisements  from  H.M.’s  Colonization  Commissioners,  from  the  South  Australian 
Company,  the  South  Australian  Church,  Torrens  on  South  Australia,  and  half-a-dozen  private  firms. 
The  eight  pages,  three  columns  each,  contain  four  columns  of  an  Editorial  article  ; a Brief  Description 
of  South  Australia,  2^  columns  ; Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Colony,  2 ; Emigration  Land 
Regulations,  3 ; Church  and  Education  in  South  Australia,  2 ; the  South  Australian  Company’s 
ObjectSj  :3i  ; Presentation  of  a Silver  Vase  to  Colonel  Torrens,  1 ; Value  of  Land  in  Sydney  and  Vjui 
Diemen  s l.and.  Colonial  Imports  and  Exports,  Whale  Fisheries  and  Woolstaple  of  South  Australia, 
besides  an  article  upon  Ojiposition  to  the  Colony. 

The  English  Editor’s  Introduction  of  the  Colonial  Register  began  thus  : “ To  print  the  first  number 
of  the  Souih  Aiustralian  Gazette  and  Colonial  Register  in  the  capital  of  the  civdized  world,  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  its  second  number  in  a City  of  the  Wilderness,  of  whicli  the  site  is  yet 
unknown,  may  appear  to  many  more  chimerical  tlian  Interesting.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  a 
colony,  the  population  of  which  at  the  outset  must  necessarily  be  limited,  the  establishment  of  a 
Journal  like  tlie  present  is  premature.  That  we  do  not  think  so,  the  fact  of  t>qjes  (precisely 
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T^!piT  fnnowc  . . IS  altogether  non-official  and  under  independent  control." 

to  avoid  tl?e  rocks  aiursho^Klvi^^^^^^^  an5  a statement  of  the  care  taken , 

ions  Lena"  is  tftTlfenc^f  ^hem.  In  fact,  the  rest  of  the- 

“o?’,£:'jeTa£!‘£?ijssri‘?iri  “'’•»■  “■  ''a-„rf4£j£it££i‘ur5?' 

of  Saturday,  June  3rd,  1837,  also  of  six  pages,  though  of  four  columns  each 
itre%  Adelaide The  ^ven^  Pui^lished  by  the  Proprietors,  Robert  Thomas  and  Co.,  Hindley 

rine?£v£r?l?S:,  "ih  ir«dSmo.mMlS-  '*  A<>'-«rtiseme„te  ot  eigd 

Saliot  »|“o5^rf  SfdSsoa'h 

£ ,594  , about  £6  eadi  as  an  average  for  the  lot.  The  Installation  of  the  Governor  the  First  Public 
h thl  &™e“’  ”■■■  ' 

upon  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  the  disadvantages  under  whmh  the 
!f«e  ^ wiif  \ labours  takes  place,  want  of  settlement,  want  of  room,  or  perhaps  want  of 

^ apology  should  we  not  wear  the  same  neat  and  becoming  garb  in  which  we 

impldimLl?*^^  emporium  of  arts  and  civilization.  Every  week^will  lessen  these 

, Whi^g,  Torj , Conservative,  Radical ; we  know  no  such  distinction  here.  Our  politics  are  nothing 
r " = IS- 01-  ought  to  be,  the  same.  As  the  faithful  journalist  and  cScler  of 

the  proceedings  of  our  great  and  spirited  enterprise,  every  step  in  its  progress  will  be  hailed  and 
exultation ; the  interests,  worldly  and  spiritual,  of  the  hundreds,  ci  vilized  and  barbarous 

thenw  and  wffbont  ^ zealous  advocates  in  us,  so  far  as  our  powers  can  be  available  to 

^o®uG  and  \Mthout  the  Quixotic  profession  of  redressing  all  wrongs,  we  glory  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  inspires  us  to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  Justice.”  g ui^  in  me  enrnusiasm 

cw-  appeared  after  five  weeks  (July  8th,  1837).  As  the  second  fell  from  eight  to 

dropped  to  four.  Toward  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  chapel,  twenty-six  persons 
subscribed  £29.  Churchmen  made  appeals  on  behalf  of  their  hoped-for'edifice.  Land  survey  troubles 
occupy  much  space.  A narration  is;  given  of  an  exploration  of  kangaroo  Island,  in  wllLh  twrinen 
lost  their  lives  from  exhaustion.  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  his  tale  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Lofty. 

Tiro  tT®  passed  before  Jvo.  4 came  forth.  Letters  occupy  half  this  Paper.  The  Editor  mildly 
rebuked  tbe  Press  m the  other  colonies  for  some  unkind  remarks,  and  said  : “ Such  jealousy  is 
surely  unnecessarv.  Kotlnncr  hnt  nnn  q,.;c,q  i __  jeaiousj  is 


1 okT  11  • 1 k.-c/iwiiico  XL/1  oUlllc  LlllJilllCl  rCIlltll'KS.  clIlCl  ScllCl  I oUCll  10tl,loilSV  is 

Sood  can  arise  to  the  elder  settlements  by  the  establishment  of 
of  the*  Paner  ’ Financial  Statement  of  the  South  Australian  Commissioners  occupies  a quarter 


of  the  Paper. 

August  12th.  Mr.  T.  B.  Strangways  had  a letter  therein.  The  Gazetic  now  got 
into  trouble  through  a correspondent  s reflection  upon  Mr.  Commissioner  Fi.sher.  All  the  oflicia^s 
tj’.®  Faper  unsatisfactory,  and  as  having  failed  in  its  mission,  saying  that,  “ instead  of  an 
measures  no  number  of  the  Paper  has  appealed  in  the  colony  without 

roTTtf  -^°1  f ^P°f ® Purnbug  wherever  we  find  it.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Other  Journal 

therefore,  are  right  welcome  to  bring  Hus  Big  Brother  to  South  Australia  as  soon  as  possible.”  ’ 
A change  in  the  Administration  led  to  the  following  on  October  14tli : “ In  a.ssuming  the  duties 
devolving  upon  us  the  Editors  of  the  AusH-o/mn  Gozeffc  can  make  no  other  profession  than 

‘fi  satisfactory  to  every  independent  man  in  the  colony—namely,  that  of 

following  the  coiirae  of  policy  traced  out  to  them  by  their  predecessor,  which  they  now  repeat  in 

dfgr°ero7jobberyT^&c^  doggedly  in  that  resolution  to  set  our  face  against  all  systems  and 

Vv.r  iT’’ Uifi'’  pages  was  on  November  11th;  the  9th  on  January  tith,  1838,  followed 

by  the  Kith  a fortnight  after.  The  four  pages  of  four  columns  are  continued  till'  February  23rd,  1839, 

frequent  lanses  to  four.  The  eight-page  Supplement  of  September  7thi 
'^P  ^dP  fP®  Stephen  r.  Tlie  lie<jister.  The  six  pages  are  then  pretty 

uniformly  followed.  In  May,  1840,  eight  pages  appear,  with  the  price  Is. 
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Tlie  liii'ge  size  (22  by  1(5  inches),  beginning  Saturday,  August  2‘Jtb,  1840,  bad  four  pages,  but  of  six 
coluinns  each.  Eiglit  large  pages  came  July  31st,  1841,  tliougb  followed  next  week  by  six,  and  the 
week  after  by  four.  As  the  bad  times  deepened,  it  must  have  been  hard  for  the  publisher  to  keep 
up  his  four  pages;  or,  rather,  to  get  paid  for  them.  _ 

When  the  ofticial  mind  was  distunied  by  articles  in  the  Gazette  and  ]{e(/istev  of  October,  18.17, 
jind  ^Ir.  Gouger,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  with  Mr.  Eisher,  llesident  Commissioner,  got  up  a party 
to  establish  an  Opposition  Press,  the  Paper  made  merry  over  the  “Proposals  for  establishing  a New 
Paper,  to  be  calleci  the  Silent  Obseri'cr,  ur  the  Pork  and  Grindutunc  Gazette.  An  otter  had  beep 
made  by  the  Pegister  to  print  the  new  Paper  at  the  Office  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.” 

An  appeal  “To  our  Readers,”  November  14th,  1837,  opens  a fresh  chapter  of  trial  : “ The  late 
appearance  of  the  Gazette  has  been  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a journeyman  jirinter,  vyho  has 
thought  proper  to  desert  his  employment  at  the  moment  while  engaged  in  the  jirocess  of  ‘ making  up, 
or  arranging  the  types  for  the  present  number.  There  is  a certain  set  who  have  not  .scorned  to 
tamper  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  with  our  Printer's  servant ; but  if  they  have  succeeded  in 
enticing  him  from  his  duty,  they  shall  not  escape  the  exposure  which  awaits  them  for  their  pitiful 
and  disgraceful  conduct.” 

The  Colonial  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher,  wrote  October  2.5th  to  demand  the  name  of  the 
correspondent — “Colonist”;  adding:  “If  that  information  is  withheld,  I shall  have  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  necessarj'  proceedings  against  you,  as  such  printers,  publishers  and  proprietors.  In 
their  reply,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Co.  expressed  their  determination  to  regard  “ the  puhljc  conduct  of 
public  men  open  to  the  like  honest  and  temperate  criticism  as  yours  has  undergone.”  The  readers  of 
the  Gazette  are  told  : “ The  Resident  Commissioner  is  welcome  to  take  the  course  he  thinks  proper. 
We  shall  repel  every  attempt  to  gag  the  Press.”  _ t>  i i- 

The  ndtique  of  the  True  Colonu^t  upon  affairs  was ; “ The  good  folks  in  power  in  the /?’cc  Republic 
of  South  Australia  appear  to  be  a most  unruly,  quarrelsome  sort  of  gentry,  each  one  trying  who  shall 
be  master.” 

From  November  11th,  1837,  to  January  6th,  1838,  the  silence  of  the  Press  is  thus  accounted  for  : 
“ The  only  apology  we  have  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  for  the  long  interval  between  the 
last  and  present  publication  is  the  fact  already  known  to  them  of  the  absconding  of  a journeyman  in 
the  employment  of  our  printers.  The  impossibility  of  supplying  his  place,  and  of  publishing  this 
journal,  was  no  doubt  calculated  upon  by  the  persons  who  enticed  the  young  man  from  his 
engagement.” 

The  Editors  of  the  Gazette,  on  February  24th,  1838,  address  a letter  to  the  (Colonisation  Commis- 
sioners of  South  Australia,  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  affairs,  and  that  the  princijiles  of  the  Colony 
have  not  had  fair  play  ; saying:  “ The  Resident  Commissioner  works  in  secret.  Tor  anything  the 
settlers  know  to  the  contrary,  your  whole  public  business  in  the  colony  may  be  thimble  rig  and  Tiocies 
■poeus."  The  set  were  opposed  to  Governor  Hindmarsh.  The  “(Colonist”  continued  to  bother 
Mr.  Commissioner  Fisher  with  awkward  questions. 

In  April,  1838,  it  was  announced  that  £120  had  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  a stone 
church,  in  the  place  of  the  framed  one  brought  from  England.  Mr.  Hawdoii  described  then  his 
overland  journey  with  stock. 

The  Libel  case  of  Fisher  v.  the  Gazette  came  off  in  May,  1838,  occupying  twenty-two  columns  of 
the  Paper,  May  19th.  While  the  verdict  was  Guilty,  Mr.  Fisher  refused  to  answer  a single  question 
as  to  his  public  acts.  A new  trial  was  demanded,  though  Mr.  Fisher  wished  the  matter  dropped. 
Two  of  the  jury  could  not  read.  “ Had  such  a jury,”  said  the  Editors,  “ been  called  upon  to  judge  of 
the  flavour  of  a cask  of  gin,  or  the  worth  of  a team  of  bullocks,  the  matters  might  have  been  within 
their  grasp.” 

The  recall  of  the  Governor  called  forth  the  Gazette's  opinion  that  he  had  .suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Gouger  and  Fisher,  he  himself  being  popular  in  the  colony.  The  angry  discussion  on  the 
policy  of  the  Commissioners  filled  the  papers.  The  Advocate-General,  Mr.  George  Milner  Stephen, 
was  declared  Acting-fjovernor  by  Order,  July  14th,  1838,  Mr.  T.  B.  Strangways  being  then  Colonial 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouger.  The  Survey  troubles  led  to  the  resignation  of  Surveyor-General 
Colonel  Light. 

The  first  meeting  of  Adelaide  Catholics,  to  arrange  for  a Mission  there,  took  place  on  October  8. 
The  Rev.  T.  Q.  Stowe  was  advertising  the  establishment  of  his  school.  In  the  Supplement  for 
December  5th,  G.  M.  Stephen  appeared  as  Colonial  Secretary.  The  Mechanics’  Institute  had  then  a 
library  of  300  volumes. 

On  January  5th,  1839,  this  Notice  was  printed  : “ An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Radical  print  to  induce  us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  Gazette  fi'oin  the  modest  sum  of  sixpence  to 
one  shilling.  Commercially  speaking,  the  former  sum  does  not  remunerate  us,  and  our  paper  from  the 
commencement  has  never  yet  paid  its  own  expense.  But  we  shall  nevertheless  continue  as  we  have 
hegun.  We  have  never  yet  read  a mere  newspaper  that  was  worth  more  than  sixpence.” 

Five  Special  Surveys,  each  of  4,000  acres  at  £1  per  acre,  are  noticed,  Januai-y  26th,  1839,  and  were 
favourably  regarded  by  the  Paper.  Then  came  a Special  Survey  of  15,0(XJ  acres,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Flaxman  ; and  other  such  surveys  were  contemplated. 

Until  then,  100  copies  of  the  Gazette  had  been  sent  home  to  the  Commissioners  ; but  injury  was 
■done  to  it  in  articles  and  letters  by  its  London  rival,  the  South  A.ust ralian  Record.  The  latter  paper 
was  declared  “ not  invariably  to  be  trusted  in  its  reports  of  our  Colonital  affairs,  and  that  many 
letters  appearing  in  the  columns  of  that  journal,  professing  to  be  written  by  individuals  in  the 
colony,  are  utteidy  repudiated  by  the  alleged  writers." 

The  Overland  journey  from  the  Murray  to  Adelaide  by  Mr.  Eyre  is  reported  March  2nd. 

The  Port  Lincoln  Herald  and  South  Australian  Commercial  Advertiser  was  announced  to  begin 
on  April  10th.  It  was  not  to  mingle  in  political  discussions,  but  the  main  object  of  the  projirietors 
was  “ to  promulgate  just  accounts  of  the  capabilities  of  the  only  safe  and  commodious  harbour  yet 
known  within  the  territories  of  South  Australia.”  It  was  to  be  printed  by  Geo.  Dehane,  of  Adelaide. 
The  Royal  South  Atmtralian  Almanack  was  published  at  the  Gazette  office  for  2s.  (id. 

The  “ Adelaide  Ladies’  Company  ” wanted  to  have  fifty  gentlemen  subscribers  at  £10  each — ladies 
free.  “ Profit  and  gain  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  .300  Nunibered  Cards,  ot  two  guineas  each,  to  be 
applied  agreeably  to  a scheme  enterecl  in  the  Company’s  books,  and  to  be  viewed  daily.”  There  were 
tnen  thirty-four  public  houses  in  Adelaide.  The  Native  Question  was  much  debated,  in  consequence 
of  collisions  with  Overlanders. 

Mr.  Menge,  the  f^ologist  and  mystic,  wrote  upon  the  colony’s  iron,  April  20th,  18.39.  On  .Tune  27th, 
1840,  he  sent  to  the  Paper  a list  of  100  South  Australian  minerals,  including  some  precious  stones. 
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He  subsequentlj; 


June  22iid^  1^9.^  ^ ' ’ Papei  fiist  assumed  the  title  only  of  South  Axistralian  Register,, 

ihSfS’M™  ‘‘We  ol-orye  that  ordera  ha™^ 


TbP  eaf  ;T  tftle  of  the  South 

£sr  °‘‘  p“”ir  Si.;-,.s^a“'  -uss  i»£ 


Mr.  l5e“gl  ^ Q.ttow 


THE  SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIAN.” 


with  nfeScteuTti^Trlg^^^^^^  AcSiiljKrj^l:::?'^  ''Meaaedi 

General  and  others,  m considering  it  desirable  that  another  Paper  should  be  Sjlished 

Editor  onh-^^ihf-®”  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  name  of  an  anonymous  writer,  the  Gazette  - 

June  ^}i®.  Southern  Austrahaii  made  its  appearance  on  Saturday  morning  ' 

^f  "eiT  smSvne  Thf  ^r  c™f  ’ a considerablfanmuifb 

extra  there  beint  Wv  of  tVJr  ««  ^t^^ertmements  paid  3s.  6d.  for  six  lines,  but  3d.  a line  ■ 

Macdougr  &X-°-/Xlain" 

. in  the  Colony.  It  will  on  all  sides  be  admitted  that 


_ iiu  A Ace  ^rtjss  111  cue  uoiony,  it  will  on  a ' 

rirerPress  ®^The  interests  in  the  community,  does  not  realise  the  idea  entertained'of 

norndar^orlncim^i^^aT^i^^^  monopoly,  being,  conducted  upon 


^pular  principlera7d7drskai.^ng  Vo^ml^^ 

Ratification  of  personal  malignity,  will  at  length  give  the  community  a Xe  Press 
Pn  property,  the  adoption  of  lawshaving  this  for  their  object,  the  realisation  of  the  great  scheme 

d^rSuts'en^rgfe^"  embarked.  These  will  be  the  objects  to'which  the  JoXmi 

n In  the  imi/cr,  the  Editor  said  of  his  Paper  : “The  name  is  a shibboleth  By  it  we  are  reminded 
P^n^®‘Ples  and  incited  to  fresh  exertions.  The  zeal,  the  energy,  the  indomitable  perseverance^ 
the  sacrifice  of  self,  which  characterised  the  exertions  of  that  band  of  brethren  who  firet  advocated 
vPvldlfrrcall^^^^^^^^^^  principles  which  the  genius  of  a Wakefield  evolved-ttese  are 

A u.straiian  we  hold  to  be  one  who  will  support  the  Charter  of  the  Province  in 
a 1 h^pvnnd  Pm®’  ready,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  defend  its  Palladium  from  attack.  In  our  view 

a PP  T Avowing,  as  we  thus  do,  our  allegiance  to  a system  it  Pvould  be 

Pn  PPIPP  profess  in  the  same  breath  a cosmopolitan  indifference,  and  to  assert  that  we  are  ‘ open  to. 
all  and  influenced  by  none.’  On  the  contrary,  our  strength  consists  in  our  devotion  t^^  nrEles 

S^tP{^InP/bT  of  the  Mother 

exPsteiiL.  ^ ^ ^ degradation,  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human 

utterly  onnPP^ed^m  Colonial  history  two  parties,  singularly  embittered  in  feeling,  and 

hack  thP  «?PP.?P.PPPl  } policy,  exist  in  South  Australia.  As  journalists  it  is  our  duty  to  trace 

ori^n.”  of  those  waters  of  bitterness,  by  wdiich  u-e  are  surrounded,  to  their  very  fount  and 

number,  the  recall  of  the  Governor  is  thus  noted:  “ His  appointment  must  have  taken 
"'^^i  "I  ascendant.”  After  reference  to  the  London  Sotith. 
^Tabrnff  twenty  vessels,  of  more  than  (i,300  tonnage,  have  conveyed 

PhifiPPPPa  “'I'.'''o  ym  Diemonians  lately  have  been  hoaxing  our  friends  at  Port 

Mr  P imd  Launceston  with  the  mo.st  ridiculous  reports  of  the  badness  of  the  soil  in  South  Australia.” 

buridPc^dPP'P*^  nPPho  Jr/rhi-'s  communication  relative,  to  the  threatened 

lenPthPfnP  iPwP  , residence  and  printing  office  of  the  proprietor  of  this  journal  is  too 

Fflirar®  OctobL-v  6th,  on  “ The  character  of  the  South  Anstrnlian  Gazette  and  its 

i^dvertiseiiients.  The  second  shipment  of  wool  was 
Pach  Ilm  Paper  was  enlarged  January  9th,  1839,  to  four  pages  of  five  colgmiis 
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Of  the  Gazette,  the  number  for  February  20th  remarked,  that  it  was  “ fast  verging  towards  second 
childhood.”  Again,  “ The  Governor’s  Paper,  in  cojiying  our  shipping  announcemonts,  had  Ijettcr  do  so 
gro|)erly.”  And  “The  Governor’s  scribbler  has  shown  that  he  is  paid  to  keep  silejice  as  well  as  to 

It  notes  on  April  10th,  1830,  a printing  diirerence  in  Van  Diemen’s  land;  saying:  “There  the 
Goveniviejit  Gazette  is  a separate  and  distinct  publication,  containing  only  the  oMicial  notices  and 
advertisements.  Here,  the  ofticial  Gazette  (orniH  part  of  a private  journal,  the  sentiments  of  which 
accord  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  our  rulers,  and  however  repugnant  they  may  l>e  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  public  mind,  yet  as  the  Gazette  must  be  bought  for  the  sake  of  the  public  notices,  so  are 
the  public  compelled  to  take  along  with  it  the  trash  of  the  Government  pufl’er.” 

May  both  recorded  : "The  first  number  of  a paper  called  the  A’gofisf  has  been  sent  to  us.  Of  the 
advertisement  we  could  make  nothing,  and  that  is  just  what  we  make  of  the  paj)er  itself.  The 
Egotist  is  now  before  us,  and  if  the  incoherent  jumble  has  a likeness  to  anjdhing  in  art  or  nature,  it 
resembles  an  Irish  stew,  Charles  Smith  and  Port  Lincoln  being  the  chief  bigredients.”  The  advertise- 
ment ran  thus  : “ The  Egotist.  On  Saturday  morning.  May  11th,  will  be  published  the  first  numloer 
of  this  Pmoer.  A journal  which  will  make  its  appearance  twice  a week  as  long  as  necessary,  and  no 
longer.  The  whole  of  the  profits  to  be  given  to  the  charities  in  equal  proportions  between  Adelaide 
ana  Port  Lincoln.” 

The  notice  on  June  26th  was  ; “ The  necessity  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  Southern  Australian. 
We  think  they  (the  public)  will  admit  that  the  present  price  (si.vpence)  of  the  Paper  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  other  commodities,  including  those  necessary  for  the  production  of  a. 
newspaper.  The  number  for  next  Wednesday,  the  third  of  July,  on  which  day  the  new  quarter’s 
subscription  will  commence,  will  be  published  at  one  shilling.” 

There  were  93  advertisements,  August  14th,  1839.  The  death  of  Colonel  Light  was  reported 
October  9th.  The  paper  for  November  27th  notes  a marriage  by  the  Presbyterian  ininister,  Mr. 
Drummond;  observing,  that  it  was  “the  first  time  any  other  minister  than  an  Episcopalian  has 
ventured  in  this  colony  to  unite  persons  in  matrimony.” 

The  day  of  publication  was  changed  in  December  from  Wedne.sday  to  Thursday.  On  Deceniber 
26th  the  writer  exclaims ; “ How  dreadful  to  think  of  Christmas  cheer  in  an  atmosphere  of  boiling 
intensity ! ” 

Early  in  January,  1840,  reviewing  Capper’s  “ South  Australian,”  that  work  was  condemned  for 
saying  that  the  climate  was  “ particularly  favourable  to  children,  not  one  of  those  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject  in  England  being  at  all  known  there.” 

The  first  issue  in  1840  was  of  four  pages,  with  two  extra  as  the  supplement,  and  having  148 
advertisements.  Noticing  the  new  Adelaide  Almanack,  it  is  said  : “ Here  we  are,  in  a colony  only 
three  years  old,  in  the  remotest  region  of  the  earth,  not  with  a barbarous  counterpart  of  Francis 
Moore  on  our  table,  but  with  an  almanack  which  would  do  credit  to  any  English  publisher.” 

In  a fresh  literary  notice,  it  is  remarked  that  Mr.  Capper,  being  in  the  London  office  of  the  colony, 
ought  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  ; but  adds  : “On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  hold  his  situation, 
and  write  with  perfect  freedom.” 

Of  the  work  on  the  colony  by  Horton  James,  we  read  : “ His  characteristics  are  inconsistency  and 
frivolity.  No  reasonable  person  would  be  swayed  by  his  remarks  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Hardly'any  writer  on  South  Australia  who  does  not  seem  to  think  in  fetters.” 

A Panama  Isthmus  canal  is  alluded  to  in  February,  it  being  known  that  the  New  Granada 
Republic  had,  in  1836,  made  a concession  for  it  to  Colonel  Biddle,  and  then  to  Saloman  and  Co.  The 
canal  was  to  charge  a duty  of  one  per  cent.,  and  the  company  were  to  surrender  it  to  Government 
after  fifty’  years.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the  Chagres  River  was  not  to  be 
interrupted. 

In  February  appeared  the  prospectus  of  “ Australian  Melodies,  by  a Voice  from  the  Bush.”  The 
price  was  to  be  thirty  shillings  for  a set  of  twelve  melodies.  Subscribers  who  kindly  anticipate  by 
their  orders,  would  have  it  at  halt  price.  “ In  the  present  state  of  the  printing  business,”  said  the 
advertisers  of  the  first  part,  “it  is  impossible  to  name  with  certainty,  as  one  might  in  England,  the 
day  on  which  the  second  part  will  be  out.” 

The  publisher  had  an  apology  on  April  9th  : “ Circumstances,  over  wiiicli  we  had  no  control, 
prevent  us  from  bringing  out  our  Paper  in  its  usual  form  to-day.” 

On  May  7th  was  this  notice:  “ To  our  readers.  In  future  the  South  Aiistralian  will  be  published 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  not  as  heretofore,  on  Thursday  only.  Subscribers  will  henceforth 
receive  two  copies  of  this  journal  a week,  but  no  additional  charge  will  be  made.  The  charge  of  a 
shilling  a copy  will  be  reduced  to  sixpence.”  The  first  Tuesday  had  four  pages  and  eighty-five 
advertisements. 

A reference  to  New  Zealand  occurred  July  10th  :— 

“We  learn  that  a company  has  been  formed  at  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  New  Zealand. 
The  company  has  obtained  from  the  French  Government  a sum  of  money  to  emible  them  to  carry  out 
the  project,  on  condition  of  a fifth  part  of  the  land,  acquired  by  the  cession  of  the  native  chiefs,  being 
reserved  as  a penal  settlement.” 

Some  press  errors  gave  rise  to  to  this  comment  on  August  11th  : “We  are  indebted  to  the 
Eegisfer  for  the  correction  of  an  error  which,  from  the  carelessness  of  one  of  our  compositors, 
appeared  in  our  last.  The  Begister,  perhaps,  will  excuse  our  officiousness  in  rendering  him  a similar 
service.  In  .setting  up  Mr.  Eyre’s  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Exploration  Committee, 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  compare  by  ‘copy’  with  the  letter  as  it  appeai’ed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Begi.ster,  and  marked  no  less  than  thirty  misprints  in  the  margin.” 

On  January  1st,  1811,  were  six  pages,  five  columns  each.  The  issue  before  had  four  pages,  the  one 
after  had  five.  On  July  2nd  there  was  the  advertisement  of  the  South  Australian  Magazine,  which 
would  give  for  two  shillings  32  pages  of  general  matter,  with  an  addition  of  eight  pages  as  the 
Temperanve  Advocate.  It  stated:  “The  plan  upon  which  it  is  pro])osed  to  conduct  the  South 
Australian  Magazine,  is  to  make  it  the  repository  of  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  history  and  progres.s 
of  the  colony,  intersiiersing  matters  of  grave  and  more  permanent  interest,  with  such  light  and 
sketchy  articles  upon  colonial  manners,  colonial  habits,  and  colonial  scenei-y,  as  the  peculiar  talents 
of  the  v.arious  contributors  may  enable  them  to  supply.”  It  was  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  “ to 
elevate  the  tone  of  moral  sentiment,”  so  as  to  “lead  to  the  formation  of  an  estimate  of  Divine 
Providence.” 

The  South  Australian  Newsletter  was  advertised  early  in  December,  1841,  as  a sixpenny 
production,  edited  by  James  Allen,  Esq.,  and  to  go  as  a newspaper.  It  was  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
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“Tlie  ^oh/A  Ausirnlian  Newsletter  is  printed  on  folio. 

I’-''!’®'’;  contains  nine  columns  of  closely 
lalf  of  f P l-irlri  ? f f ^ focin,  exhibiting  very  important  results.  A whole  page  and  a , 

corresponds  ^ ^"l'*’"'ted  upon  in  the  Newsletter,  for  the  purpose  of  private 

Mur^aS the  joint  hands  of  Mr.  McDougal  and  Mr.  Andrew 
enSlast  « valued  member  of  the  Victorian  Frees,  and  an 

Port  Lincoln  Press. 

As  in  the  e<arly  times,  Port  Lincoln  was  expected  to  be  the  capital  of  South  Australia  havino-  the 
only  good  harbour,  purchasers  of  land  there  Aid  their  utmost  toZing  the 
establishment  of  a local  Paper  being  one  of  the  means  employed.  ® ^ 

This  sfxneim^^neTin^  ^MsfraZmn  Colonial  Advertiser,  began  April  10th,  1839. 

Tlmliat  aiid  f^o^H  nn  P^’^^ted  for  the  proprietors,  Robert 

ChS  Sinith  and  Dehane,  at  Adelaide,  and  by 

it-  tlA  h erAd  ^ Wharf,  Port  Lincoln.  It  was  to  be  26s.  a year,  if  called  for,  but  30s. 

11  uein  ereci.  llie  paper  was  twenty  inches  by  ten,  four  pages  of  four  columns. 

at  ^’^ed  that  “the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Emporium  of  South  Australia 

hiJii  ■ publication  of  a newspaper  important.”  ThrArst  numbly 

told  advertisements.  There  is  much  concerning  Port  Lincoln.^  Mi-  Edw^r^^^^ 

“0  “>»  masi»trate  iad  ju.t 

1 ^ “ April  following,  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  souls,  either  located  on  the  spot  or 

^mi  OTganizedTn^^^^^^  ®P^ce  of  six  weeks,  has  a setUem’ent 

to  durt!me,"o?  Smphmit^^^^  reasonable  prospect  of  steady,  healthful  progression,  and. 

A warning  came  from  the  South  A^lstralian  : “Our  Port  Lincoln  friends  must  pardon  us  for 
thrv  must  aVoidTwn^^  i succeed,  and  to  take  a permanent  hold  on  the^ public  mind, 

toeir  neighb^^^^^^  Adefaide  advantages,  and  unseasonable  attack  of 

A Chronicler,  in  July,  1840,  describes  the  Porj  Lincoln  Herald  as  coming  out  occasionally. 

an  d Gazette  thus^saluted  it : “ Its  appearance  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  other  j oumals, 

ascpiidenf^v  to  all  I™™  moderate  principles  inculcated  by  these  guarantee  its  future 

wa  vPth  wZvH  ^^®mes  of  social,  religious,  and  political  discussion.  Our  dear  friend  of  the  Register 
JSy  the  seamhing  probe  we  apply  to  hi. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  the  eighth  number  of  the  Guardian. 

its!  ^ sixpenny  weekly.  In  commencing  the  Tear  1846  with 

Tntoh  1 exhibited  eight  pages,  of  three  columns  each,  18  inches  by  11.  The  proprietor, 
tocind  to  A publisher.  There  were  but  fifteen  advertisements 

tori  nAa^T?  F-  ^ Morison  s Pills,  besides  Government  Notices.  Much  space  was  devoted  to  Agricul- 
with  one  page  of  Gleanings  for  the  Young.” 

nredict%hai  to*i  renewed  Colonial  prosperity,  was  proud  to  say,  “ we  ventured  to 

mmto  to  V ^ be  accompanied  by  a high  degree  of  prosperity  and  general  advance- 

confidence  re^i^gi^^  Mines  had  opened,  farms  were  paying,  the  revenue  was  growing,  and 

^^agazine  was  reviewed.  A long  article  pertained  to  “Religion  in  South 
Australia.  Poetry  and  literary  selections  accompany  details  of  the  meetings  of  lodges. 

TVTaffi  ® records  the  opening  of  three,  new  chapels  in  one  dav.  Father 

Pifrtontto  " ‘'^®  pledge  to  30,000  persons  at  an  Irish  village. 

Aitoitto  • f Daguerreotype.  Few  colonial  papers  have  afforded  so  much 

scientific  information  as  this  one.  A literary  aspirant  sent  the  following  to  the  Observer:  “Sir  as 
? ^ tmist  you  will  excuse  the  Liberty  i have  taken,  to  inform  you  “that 

1 composed  and  written  notes  on  4 very  Large  and  amusing  tales.  2 of  mv  tales ‘if  printed 
would  make  2 Books  as  Large  as  Cooper’s  Pilot”  and  my  other  2 tales  w-ould  make  4"  Books  as  large 
as  Cooper  s Pilot.  Now,  Sir,  you  been  a Publisher  as  w-ell  as  printer,  i wish  to  sell  you  Coppeys  of 
w^°fia  to  know-  and  therefore  Beg  of  you  to  inform  me”  Av^bat  you 

wv-toF  ^ of  tlioes  tales,  as  I have  informed  you  of  what  there  Sise  would  be  if 

?w.?T  . uave  been  informed  that  the  general  way  is  to  put  into  the  printers  hands  tales  Like  mine 
to  rrtof  f L ® printers  make  and  S^l  as  manny  Books  as  they  can.  and  after  been  paid  for  there  labiour 
Anther  But  i have  no  w-ish  to  do  so.  i Avould  that  you  Should  purchase  from 
to  Sive  me  for  w-hat  it  is  worth  ” &c.— it  is  as  much  as  .5  years  ago  since.  Last  i saw  the 

South  At^rahan  Magazine,  so  that  i .scarly  know-  w-hats  printed  in  them.” 

1.  Gbservsr  of  June  20th,  1846,  came  out  with  tw-elve  pages,  or  thirty-six  columns.  The  Editor 

toa  Titouto  *to“  ^ *'**^P®  closing  the  third  year  of  the  Paper’s  existence,  and  informing 

tJie  public  that  600  copies  were  printed  weekly.  He  thought  the  colonists  would  not  “fail  to  confess 
some  indebtedness  to  the  Press.” 

" A'^®  ^“''®  ®L®G”  said  he,  “ regarded  newspaper  literature  as  having  similar  attributes  and  duties 
1 ” ’’^Presentation,  and  if  before  ‘holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,’  we  have  dressed 

tne  colonial  Baiiie  Nature  in  a too  captivating  garb,  we  can  only  plead  extreme  fondness  and 
unconquerable  predilection  as  our  excuse.” 

• , 1^’ P’^pestooiitinued  to  be  the  rule.  The  number  January  2nd,  1847,  could  boast  of  thirty- 
eight  advertisements  ; that  of  December  25th,  over  its  eight  pages,  had  fifty.  The  Publisher,  there- 
, .'V*'"'’  ,„Po  “that  the  progressive  increase  of  this  weekly  journal  since  its 

■estafilishment  in  1843,  and  the  evident  bins  of  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  broad  sheet,  have 
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induced  the  projirietor  to  determine  on  issuing  it  in  fin  enhirged  form  on  and  after  Sfitnrday  next,  tlie 
1st  January,  1848.”  The  increase  was  to  he  fit  least  eciufil  to  tliree  columns  of  its  enlarged  size.  Tlnit 
was  to  be.  22A  by  17i.  But  on  January  (ith,  18.55,  this  was  extended  to  by  l‘Jj',  eight  pages  of  eight 
columns  each.  . ^ , 

The  Adei.aide  Times  was  late  in  the  field  for  the  efirly  days,  the  first  number  coming  October  2nd, 
1848.  Of  four  pages,  six  columns  each,  the  Paper  was  22i  by  17  inches  In  size,  alternating  at  irregular 
intervals  with  24i  by  18.  It  was  published  on  Mondays,  fit  sixpence.^  Advertisements  were  three 
shillings  the  first  inch,  and  one  shilling  for  an  additional  inch.  The  first  number  Inid  ninety-three 
advertisements. 

It  was  printed  and  published  for  the  .sole  proprietor,  the  Rev.  .Tames  Allen,  Pastor  of 
a Baptist  Church,  a man  of  vigorous  intellect,  scholarly  parts,  and  impassioned  energy. 

“The  ]ilan  u]ion  which,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  “it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  Adelaide  Tivies,  is  thatof 
making  it  a thoroughly  Commercial  Paper.”  It  was  “to  secure,  for  the  colony,  as  far  a.s  po.ssible, 
constant  accessions  of  virtuous  and  industrious  emigrants— to  further  all  sound  educatiomil  and 
religious  projects — to  advocate  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  restriction  on  colonial  trade,  and  to 
repel  .all  unjust  or  slanderous  misrepresentation  of  the  enemies  of  the  colony.” 

The  first  “Leader”  showed  the  style  intended  for  the  Paper,  as  an  extract  m.ay  illustrate:  “And 
who  are  the  Colonization  Commissioners — this  .august  body,  farcic.ally  yclept  ‘ Her  Majesty’s  L.andand 
Emigration  Bo.ard,’  who  thus  take  upon  themselves,  through  the  intervention  of  their  provincial 
flunkies,  to  impede,  and  thwart,  and  overthrow  plans  for  the  incre.ase  of  our  colonial  population,  bj’' 
attempting,  .at  the  risk  of  the  utterance  of  positive  falsehood,  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
this  to  other  shores? — a viler  abortion  never  existed  1 The  thing  itself  is  a perfect  farce,  and  deserves 
to  be  universally  scouted.” 

The  Adelaide  Miscellany  of  useful  and  entert.aining  knoivledge  had  just  issued  a monthly 
shilling  part,  though  a weekly  issue  was  to  be  had  for  threepence.  The  conductor  .announced  his 
intention  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  for  a year,  “ though  it  should  involve  consider.able  pecuniary 
loss.”  Tlie  proprietor  was  Mr.  John  Stephens. 

Allen's  Adelaide  News  Lcffer  was  to  appear  on  the  following  1st  of  December.  This  h.ad  been 
carried  on  from  1841  to  1845  as  the  South  Australian  Ncivs  Letter. 

The  Mines,  especially  the  Burra  Burra  Copper  Mine,  came  prominently  forward.  The  shipping 
News  is  very  complete.  The  doings  of  the  recently  .arrived  Protestant  and  Catholic  Bishops  are  duly 
chronicled,  and  religious  intelligence  is  carefully  given. 

On  Christmas  Day  it  was  announced  that  the  Paper  would  be  enlarged  in  January  by  the  addition 
of  ten  columns  of  letterpress,  at  no  additional  charge.  The  four  pages  were  larger,  and  had  seven 
columns  instead  of  six.  A smaller  sized  material  had  to  do  service  at  times  with  the  seven  columns. 
With  January  1850,  the  TLaes  .appeared  on  Thursdays  and  Mondays.  April  saw  the  Paper  a daily. 
In  M.a}’,  18.52,  the  era  of  the  rush  from  Adelaide  to  the  Victorian  diggings,  the  issues  were  on  the  1st, 
5th,  8th,  12th,  &c.,  instead  of  daily.  But  the  enterprising  Proprietor,  to  retain  his  customers,  sent 
his  son  to  start  an  Adelaide  Times  Office,  at  Forest  Creek  Diggings,  where  a goodly  number  of  his 
Papers  found  a ready  sale  among  the  roaming  miners  from  Soutli  Australia. 

It  was  in  October,  18.39,  that  there  was  produced  in  London  the  sixpenny  South  Australian 
Miscellany  cend  Ne^e  Zealand  Review.  “ Our  object,”  said  the  Editor,  “ is  to  disseminate  as  widely  as 
possible  intelligence  received  from,  and  connected  with,  Australia  .and  New  Zealand,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  h.ave  not  the  means  or  the  facilities  of  meeting  with  authenticated  reports  of  whatever  is 
taking  place  in  those  new  and  promising  colonies.” 

The  Adelaide  Independent  arose  amidst  the  commercial  gloom  of  1841.  The  position  must  h.ave 
been  depressing  indeed  when  the  writer,  in  October,  should  recommend  the  colonists  to  “petition 
the  Queen  to  send  us  a ship  to  fetch  all  the  survivors  of  us  from  this  detestable  place— a boat  ■will 
almost  be  big  enough,  so  reduced  are  we  from  eating  up  one  another,  because  there  is  no  other 
victuals.” 

Dutton's  “ South  Australia  and  its  Mines,”  1846,  observed  : “ English  readers  might  easily  wonder 
what  m.ateri.al  there  can  be  in  the  colony  to  support  three,  if  not  four,  newspapers,  for  a fourth  has 
hately  been  started  by  Air.  George  Stevenson,  the  former  proprietor  and  talented  editor  of  the 
Eef/i'stcr." 

Die  Det’tsche  Post  supplied  the  Adelaide  Germ, an  immigrants  with  news.  The  eleventh  number 
only  is  preserved  in  the  British  Aluseum,  dated  March  IGth,  1848.  There  were  four  pages,  four 
columns  each,  alternately  English  and  German.  It  was  printed  and  published  every  Thursday  liy 
the  proprietor,  C.  Ker.  The  advertisements,  eighteen  in  numlier,  were  charged  half-,a-crown  for 
eight  lines,  with  twopence  an  extra  line.  Menge,  the  geologist  and  dreamer,  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  in  this  Paper,  .and  .an  interesting  tale  is  given  of  his  career  from  1805,  with  the  sad  narrative 
of  his  troubles  and  hardships  in  South  Australia. 

The  advance  in  1849-50  of  the  Press  may  be  seen  from  the  record  in  Ch.auncey’s  “Guide  to  Soutli 
Australia”  of  that  date,  which  remarked:  “There  .are  seven  or  eight  newsp.apers  published  in  the 
colony — viz.,  one  daily,  the  SouHt  Australian,  and  the  South  Australian  Register,  twice  , a week,  and 
the  Adelaide  Observer,  the  Government  Gazette,  the  Soidh  Austreddm  Gazette  and  Mining  Journal, 
the  Austr(dian  German  Post,  See.,  eac\\  oncQ  nve&iAe." 

They  who  desire  later  information  of  the  South  Australian  Press  may  consult  Gill’s  “ Bibliograiiliy 
of  South  Australia.” 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  QUEENSLAND  PRESS. 

When  Moreton  Bay  ceased  to  be  the  penal  settlement  of  New  South  \^ales  nroner  and  the 

2S  o^the^'‘vhoTe  ^Onl7l7^T^^  24  females, 

born,  and  but  ll  womfn  we^  ° only  23  were  coloniai 

be  thought  promising  by  the  niost  5,eculltiVe  of  prh^^^^^^^  ^ Population  would  hardly 

Brisbane  was  not  the  liveliest  of  townships.  An  official,  posted  there  exclaimed  “ How  ronPI  T 
have  passed  the  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  rum  bottle  ' ” Others  tbon<rbf  i i 
assiduously  the  handling  of  rum  bottles.  ' thought  the  same,  and  practised 

8.-e„t,  there  helSg  the,, ' ip95  cat:L^";;d“l«!??l'”fe2rta  “cuE™ 

particularly  Of  cotton  made  a beginning  in  that  year  or  the  next.  Though  the  Lear  ane^ 
tobacco  plant  were  early  exhibited,  a proclamation  from  Sydney,  in  1829,  prohfbited  the^fLlture 

®och  unpromising  conditions,  with  so  few  possible  readers  and  those  scattered 

«« at'Se": 

S.T;:e\a'c'o'’„SUo‘t‘’Z.  a'SI 

population,  237  men  and  46  women  were  unable  to  read  a newspaper.  In  the  whole  country  there  were 
but  41  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  and  230  of  wood.  Whence  would  the  printer  hone  to  get  sub 

TvL  classes  leLiaTto  lool  o?Lr^^  Lomptefl  ?i!nrtf  do  L ? 

J. wo  classes  lie  had  to  look  for— advertisers  and  subscribers.  Tradesmen  seeking  sales  of  goods 

would  mainly  form  the  first ; the  last  must  be  hunted  after  in  the  bush  and  felblT  tow  nshins  The 

present  coulc'l  not  possibly  bring  much  grist  to  the  mill ; he  must,  therefore,  hafe  hoped  in  LtAturl 

A night  of  social  gloom  had  been  succeeded  by  a lengthened,  struggling  dawn  w'hich  might 

e\entually  introduce  a brighter  sky.  Signs  of  coming  day  were  apparent.  The  country  was  fair  ifiid 

fertile;  flocks  and  herds  w^ere  fast  increasing;  forests  of  fine  timber  were  promising.^  If  only  men 

and  money  w^ere  forthcoming,  advertisers  and  subscribers  would  hurry  up  The  slnLL^Linter 

was  sure  that  smch  marvellous  resources  would  soon  bring  capitalists  from  Sydney  whS^LL^draw 

rpo^?dltTon.^^'‘^'^‘**^’^‘^®  country  only  w^anted  really  to  be  knLui  in  order  to  devdop 

Tq-  yc^c  (1846)  was  the  trumpet  note  of  future  success.  A German  naturalist  one 

Leichhardt,  after  some  bush  w-anderings,  had  extended  his  rambles,  and  told  the  newspaper  of 
Sydney  how-  wonderful  in  fertity  and  salubrity  was  that  northern  land.  As  the  news^smead 

co,„pa„io„.,  tr.d,„g  seals  b/ou?,?,’ 

^cal  was  aw-akened  to  search  out  the  w-ealth  of  the  district,  and  the  Surveyor-General 
wL  n sent  thither  exploring.  His  revelations,  that  year  of  1846,  like  those  of  Dr.  Leichhardt 
piothiced  a wonderful  impression,  and  led  a number  of  fortune-seekers  to  Moreton  Bay  ’ 

memorable  for  the  attempt  to  establish  the  qualified  penal  colony  of  “North 
Austiaha.  The  prime  mover  w-as  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  the  Colonial  Minister  of  a Tory  Cabinet  who 
.sought  to  c4o  this  grievous  wrong  to  the  Australians  tor  the  especial  benefit  of  ticket-M-leave  men  in 
England  and  Tasmania.  In  his  dispatch  to  the  Governor,  April  30th,  1846,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
this  lesuscitation  of  transportation  favourable  to  the  material  fortunes  of  New  South  Wales  and 
unattended  w-ith  injury  to  its  higher  interests.”  <ues,  anu 

Av'in^  strenuously  opposed  the  project ; but  the  squatters,  tormented  for  the 

w ant  ot  hmids,  and  the  printer  longing  for  more  prospective  subscribers,  were  jubilant  at  the 
piospect.  The  colonial  people,  how-ever,  w-ere  indignant  at  this  fresh  invasion^ of  crime;  yet 
SpntPmhJrTw  11°^  reversed  till  Die  Liberal  Ministry  came  in,  and  Earl  Grey  could  write  out^in 
fffeL^iy  Mn  abandon  the  design  entertained  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  carried  into 

officials  at  Ghidstone,  the  capital  of  North  Australia,  had  to  return  to  Sydney,  and  £13,000 
wdiole  movement,  commencing  in  January,  called  attention  to  the 
Biisbane  .settlement,  and  so  furnished  to  the  enterprising  originator  of  the  Courier  both  subscribers 
and  advertisers.  SDH  the  immigration  was  mainly  ot  the  male  sex.  Though,  in  1847,  both  .sides  M 
the  Bai  w-qn  w ere  settled  by  pasloralists  for  300  miles,  not  a single  woman  was  to  be  found  there. 
When  Leichhardt  w-rote  his  letter  to  the  Courier,  in  August  of  that  year,  from  the  north  of  Darling 
Dowms,  he  was  opening  up  a new  country  for  the  Press  not  less  than  for  sheep  masters.  ^ 

pU  . xt’  a strong  effort  was  made  to  get  the  British  Government  to  grant  a 

ch.iitei  foi  a New  Hebrides  trading  and  agricultural  company.  Had  that  been  granted,  the  Coiericr 
toiesaw  a good  time  coining  for  the  Port  of  Brisbane  and  the  interests  of  struggling  local  literature. 

lip..!  m circle,  did  more  for  the  Moreton  Bay  District 

than  .ill  otheis  of  his^tinie.  Prom  1846  he  was  indefatigable  in  exertions  for  the  occupation  of  that 
fine  region.  He  w-rote,  he  lectured,  he  memorialised  for  its  advantage.  His  zeal  in  promoting  the 

of  many  emigrants  going  out  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Ihe  Bangalore  arrived  in  the  Brisbane  with  300  in  18.50. 

Mcanwliile,  stock  increased.  In  18,59  there  were  300,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  of  sheep  ; but 
the  population  over  tJuit  wide  district  consisted  only  of  13,854  males  and  9,()(i(3  females.  If,  then,  it 
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were  thought  that  the  Courier  could  have  made  more  headway,  it  must  uot  he  forgotten  that  many 
of  these  13,000  males  were  children  and  roaming  shepherds,  not  likely  to  be  suj)porters  of  the  infant 

When  Moreton  Bay  District  became  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  the  ■whole  church  and  chapel 
attendance  stood  thus : Wesleyan,  ; Roman  Catholic,  74.5  ; Church  of  Plnglaud,  (543;  Presbyterian, 
4(jt);  Baptist,  325  ; Congregationalist,  250  ; Lutheran,  230.  Upon  the  adult  men  of  these  the  Courier 
printer  fiad  mainly  to  depend  for  support. 

Dr.  Lang’s  “Queensland,”  published  in  1861,  said:  “There  are  two  newspapers,  besides  the 
Government  Gazette,  publishecf  in  Brisbane  — the  Moreton  Bay  Courier  and  the  Queensland 
Guardian,  the  former  published  thrice,  and  the  latter  twice  a week.  They  have  both  occasionally 
e.xliibited  superior  ability.”  In  Ipswich  there  were  two  newspapers— the  Ijiswich  Herald  and  the 
North  Australian."  . . ^ 

Mr.  Pugh,  the  veteran  exponent  of  the  Queenshvnd  Press,  in  his  early  “ Brief  Outline  of  Queens- 
land” (1861),  wrote  : “ The  ‘ fourth  estate'  is  represented  in  Queensland  by  six  newspapers  at  present, 
but  we  expect  to  seethe  number  increased,  before  many  months  have  elapsed,  by  the  establishment 
of  other  ‘organs  of  public  opinion.’  Those  already  in  e.xistence  are  distributed  as  follows  Brisbane 
has  two,  the  Moreton  Bay  Conr/r/',  the  oldest  and  leading  journal  of  the  colony,  published  three 
times  a week  ; and  the  Queensland  Guardian,  recently  established,  published  twice  a week.  Ipswich 
publishes  two  journals,  the  North  Australian  and  the  Ipswich  Herald,  both  issuing  twice  a week. 
In  Drayton  there  is  a weekly  Paper  called  the  Barling  Downs  Gazette,  and  another  weekly  at  Mary- 
borough, styled  the  Maryborough  Chronicle.  These  newspapers  each  enjoy  a fair  share  of  public 
support,  aiulthev  all  subscribe  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  Liberalism.” 

The  Ipswich"  Aorf/(.  dates  from  October,  1855.  Mr.  Eagar,  the  humorous  writer,  led 

the  Courier  from  1848  to  18.56.  The  Queensland  Times  of  Ipswich  was  from  18.59,  and  the  Maryhoroiujh 
Chronicle  from  1860.  The  Barling  Downs  Gazette  made  its  entrance  in  18.58,  but  the  Toowoomba 
Chronicle  in  July,  1861.  Rockhampton  had  its  Bulletin  in  J\ily,  1861,  and  its  Northern  .-lrcn;s  in  1863, 
which  latter  became  a daily  in  1865.  The  Queenslander  saw  the  light  in  1866,  the  TelegrajAi  in  1872  ; 
the  evening  Observer  followed,  and  the  Punch  brought  up  the  rear  in  1878. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  no  cm3y  of  the  Moreton  Bay  C'oar/cr  should  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  Colonial  Office,  at  the  State  Records  Office,  at  the  Agent-General’s  Office,  nor  even  in  the 
British  Museum. 


“THE  MORETON  BAY  COURIER.” 

In  Coote’s  “ History  of  Queensland,”  a judicious  and  painstaking  work,  of  which  the  second 
volume,  long  promised"  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  Moreton  Bay  Courier, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  well-known  and  valued  Brisbane  Courier. 

The  press  was  there  coeval  w'ith  the  establishment  of  Government ; for  surely  the  first  presence  of 
a Collector  of  (Customs  must  mean  the  commencement  of  any  civilised  rule.  Both  the  Paper  and  the 
Customs  came  into  existence  in  June,  1846.  Mr.  Coote  wrote  thus  : — 

“ For  some  time  Mr.  Arthur  Sydney  Lyon,  a gentleman  of  good  education,  indomitable  energy, 
and  respectable  connections,  had  contemplated  a newspaper  in  Moreton  Bay.  The  want  of  such  a 
convenience  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  inasmuch  as,  save  in  official  reports,  or  infi’eciuent  private 
correspondence,  the  conditions,  wants,  and  resources  of  the  District  were  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
parent  colony,  while  its  very  existence  was  tacitly  ignored  or  forgotten  in  the  more  distant  ones. 

“ Many  of  the  residents,  who  had  been  accustomed  elsewhere  to  the  advantage  which  a public 
journal  affords,  began  to  talk  of  iffi  necessity,  and  an  active  canvass  for  subscribers  resulted  in  such 
encouragement  to  Mr.  Lyon,  that  he  entered  into  arrangements  y ith  Mr.  James  Swan,  a piinter, 
resident  at  that  time  in  Sydney,  for  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  proposed  new'sjjaper.  The 
iuducements  held  out  by  him,  however,  seemed  to  Mr.  Sw'an,  when  he  arrived,  little  likely  to  be 
realised.  There  were  but  few  houses  in  Brisbane,  and  the  streets  e.xi.sted  only  in  name.  But  the 
assurances  of  the  settlers  calmed  his  apprehensions.  He  was  told  that  the  interior  would  atlord 
advertisements,  subscribers,  and  cash.  i ^ 

“ By  degrees,  the  faith  necessary  to  enterprise  was  instilled  into  him,  and  the  Moreton  Bay  Courier 
commenced  its  existence  on  June  20th,  1846. 

“ It  was  a modest  weekly  sheet  of  four  pages,  about  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and 
was  printed  in  the  garret  of  a brick  building,  afterivards  occupied  as  an  inn,  and  since  burned  down, 
at  the  nortli-west  corner  of  Queen  and  Albert  Streets,  Brisbane.  From  such  a small  begiimiiig  it 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  colony  into  a valuable  and  important  property,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  Queenslander,  its  w'ortliy  accompaniment,  continues  to  hold  what  Johnson  would  have  called 
a considerable  po.sition  amongst  the  colonial  press.  , , , 

“ The  motto  chosen  by  the  editor  was—*  I am  in  the  place  where  I am  demanded  of  conscience  to 
speak  the  truth;’ and  in  ills  first  leading  article  he  became  somewhat  grandiloquent,  sayiim,  ‘ The 
Courier  has  been  established  in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  ivish  of  every  resident  of 
character  property,  and  intelligence  in  this  extensive  District.  The  unfounded  impressions  that 
prevail  elsewhere  respecting  the  climate,  capabilities,  and  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  colony,  and 
the  absence  of  those  beneficial  moral  influences  w hich  have  their  origin  in  the  jiress,  have  long 
rendered  a local  journal  necessary.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  community  indeed  demands  its 
introduction  (jhurches,  schools,  stores,  shops,  inns,  dw'elling-houses,  and  erections  for  various 
purposes  have  rapidly  risen  ; settlements  have  become  village.s— villages,  towms.  Our  staple  articles 
ofe.xport  wool  and  fallow',  have  strikingly  increased ; and  with  their  increase  fresh  incitement  has 
been  afforded  to  industry  and  enterprise.  And,  as  the  position  of  the  grazing  and  trading  classes, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  our  infant  society,  has  improved,  and  population  has  augmented,  prosperity  has 
educed  requirements  that  can  only  appertain  to  an  advanced  state  of  societ}'.  Perhaps  none  is  so 
urgent  as  that  which  we  aim  to  supply.  ” t.  T-^.  . . ^ , 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Coote  describes  the  press  just  before  Moreton  Bav  District  became  the  colony  of 
Queen.sland.  Of  newspapers,  said  he  : “ There  was  only  one  in  Brisbane— the  old  Courier— whoso 
politics  at  the  time  w'ere  professedly  Liberal,  wdiich  meant  anti-squatting,  in  the  District,  and  of  the 
Slanchester  .school  in  other  respects.  It  neither  meddled,  nor  assumed  to  meddle,  Avith  literature, 
properly  so  called ; and  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  feelings  prevalent 
Avhen  , , . , 

‘ Oyster  women  locked  their  fish  u]i. 

And  trudged  away  to  cry,  “No  bishop.’ 
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Tlie  Australuni,  at  Ip.swicli,  fierce  in  defence  of  its  own  town,  and  defiant  of  opposition  was- 

iievertlfl<Ul.fi  menaced  by  tlie  rivalry  of  the  Herald,  in  the  formation  of  which  Mr.  Macalister  am  [ 
some  jiastoral  friends  took  a leading  part ; and  at  Drayton  tlie  Darlimj  Downs  Gazette  sneered  at  thi  i 
shoiikeepers  below  the  range,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  the  squatters.  The  principal  pecnliaritt. 
uttauhed  to  this  lastjounial  at  the  time  was  the  curious  nature  of  Its  accommodation— a woodeii  i, 
aliant}  elevated  on  some  piles,  apart  from  the  few  houses  in  the  place,  and  where  the  music  of  thf'i 
vva\  hig  trees,  and  the  trickling  waters  of  a creek  below,  were  favourable  to  meditation,  if  not  to  comfort.’  ‘ 

By  favour  of  H.  C.  Buzacott,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  veterans  of  thei 
Australian  Press,  We  are  able  to  present  the  following  memo.  : — 

liliy  Courier  was  established  in  1846,  the  first  issue  being  published  at  Brisbane  om 
20th  .June,  184().  Ihe  noininal  proprietor  was  a Mr.  Lyons,  but  the  real  owner  was  Mr.  James  Swan,:, 
now  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony — a practical  printer,  to  whom  the  presses  andl 
tj'pes  belonged.  Plie  paper  was  then  printed  on  a demy  sheet,  and  comprised  only  4pp.  folio.  Itsv 
introductory  leading  article  was,  however,  of  the  full  regulation  length,  and  w'as  as  ambitious  andl 
controversial  in  tone  as  might  be  expected  from  .so  diminutive  an  ‘ organ  of  public  opinion  ’ in  ai. 
newly-formed  community: — 

After  conducting  his  paper  with  some  success  for  about  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Swan  di.sposed  of  the-- 
property  to  a well-known  colonist  of  democratic  aspirations — Mr.  T.  B.  Stephens,  for  many  years  a. 
leading  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  more  than  once  a Minister  of  the  Crown.  In  1861,. 
two  .vears  after  the  erection  of  the  Moreton  Bay  and  other  Northern  districts  into  the  separate  colony' 
of  Queensland,  the  Com-if?'  was  issued  as  a daily  morning  paper  of  4pp.,  Times  sixe.  The  title  wa's-^ 
also  altered  sonie  years  later  to  the  Brisbane  Courier.  An  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  theiii 
‘ Liberal  Party,  and  strong  opponent  of  squatting  supremacy,  the  Courier  soon  provoked  opposition,, 
and  the  Queensland  Guard Um  for  several  years  became  its  formidable  rival.  Ultimately  the  struggle*- 
ended  in  a coalition  proprietary,  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  held  the  largest  share.  The  Guardian  w'a.s- 
absolve^!,  and  for  several  years,  from  1868  till  1873,  the  Courier  Vfa,s  carried  on  under  the  management' 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  but  controlled  by  a board  of  directors  composed  of  several  antagonistic  politicians,. 
The  I’esults  were  not  satisfactory,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1873  the  Company  could  agree  to  nothing: 
but  the  sale  of  the  Courier  property,  with  its  weekly  broad-sheet,  the  Queenslander,  by  public  auction.. 
It  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  £13,600  by  one  of  the  directors,  and  within  a day  or  two  afterwards-, 
resold  by  him  at  an  advance  of  £2,000  to  Messrs.  Cresley  Lukin,  E.  I.  C.  Browne,  and  W.  Thorntom 
(whose  interest  was  shared  privately  by  Mr.  Robert  Little).  In  November,  1873,  Mr.  Lukin  assumed! 
the  management  as  Director  of  the  Brisbane  New.spaper  Company,  Limited,  and  for  seven  j-ears- 
conducted  the  Courier  on  non-party  lines,  devoting  most  of  his  attention,  however,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Queenslander,  which  he  succeeded  in  making  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  weekly' 
journals  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  During  this  Septennial  period,  however,  the  Courier  scarcelv  . 
held  its  own  as  the  leading  journal  of  the  colony  ; its  circulation  being  limited  by  its  high  price  and! 
conservative  management  in  a business  aspect.  In  December,  1880,  Mr.  Lukin  having  disposed  of  his^ 
interest  in  the  (Company,  and  resigned  his  managership,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Hardie  Buzacott 
who  resigned  his  position  as  Postmaster-General  to  acquire  one-thii’d  interest  in  the  Company,  and! 
who  had  already  proved  his  journalistic  capacity  in  smaller  undertakings,  as  founder  of  the< 
Maryborough  Chronicle",  the  Peak  Doxvns  Telegram",  and  the  Cajwicornian,  the  weekly  journal! 
attached  to  the  Rockhampton  Morning  Bulletin,  of  which  Mr.  Buzacott  was  then  sole  proprietor. . 
Linder  the  new  management,  the  Courier  soon  made  rapid  progress.  Within  two  years  its  price  had; 
been  reduced  to  two-pence,  and  its  size  increased  to  8pp.,  smaller  type  also  being  used  in, 
advertisements,  and  new  premises  erected  in  Queen  Street,  where  the  business  of  the  Company 
could  be  conducted  to  better  advantage.  In  1883,  the  Daily  Observer,  the  Brisbane  organ; 
and  property  of  the  then  Ministry,  came  to  grief,  was  offered  at  public  auction,  and, 
was  bought  for  £1,010  by  Mr.  Buzacott  on  behalf  of  his  Company,  with  the  intention  to- 
utilise  the  machinery  and  plant  in  the  production  of  his  Company’s  journals.  Ascertaining; 
from  the  books,  however,  the  cash  income  of  the  Observer  for  the  previous  twelve  months, 
Mr.  Buzacott  determined  to  carry  it  on  as  an  evening  penny  paper,  and  a few  months  afterwards  he; 
doubled  its  size.  Although  at  first  stigmatised  as  the  evening  edition  of  the  Courier,  the  paper  made, 
rapid  progress,  and  has,  in  respect  to  circulation,  taken  the  lead  of  all  its  contemporaries.  In  1884. 
the  new  premises  having  become  too  small,  Mr.  Buzacott  purchased  one  of  the  four  best  corner  lots- 
in  the  city  of  Brisbane,  on  which  to  erect  new  offices,  at  the  then  unprecedented  price  of  £40,000  for- 
less  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  but  a corner  site  having  210  feet  frontage  to  the  two  principal 
business  streets  of  the  city  and  82  feet  to  a lane  at  the  rear.  Within  two  and  a half  j’ears — or  in  May,. 
1887 — the  Courier,  Queenslander  and  the  Evening  Observer  were  produced  in  the  new  buildings  upon' 
a jiiiir  of  Hoe’s  stereotype  printing  and  folding  machines  at  a speed  of  10,000  copies  per  hour  each’ 
machine.  The  new  building  is  the  largest  and  finest  newspaper  office  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
having  eight  lloors,  each  containing  10,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  having  an  elevation  of  about  120 
feet  from  the  floor  of  the  lower  basement  to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  About  two-thirds  of  the  building, 
is  let  to  tenants,  and  on  the  first  floor  is  a public  hall  seated  for  1,000  persons.  It  has  two  large; 
hydraulic  lifts,  and  the  whole  building  is  lit  by  800  incandescent  electric  lights.  The  machinery  is  all 
in  the  sub-basement,  an  apartment  29  feet  below  the  street  level  and  thoroughly  fireproof,  being, 
constructed  solidly  of  concrete,  with  arched  ceiling,  having  a height  14  feet  6 incbes  above  the  lower 
basement  floor,  'fhe  cost  of  this  building,  with  land,  has  been  over  £106,000,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  city  of  Brisbane.  In  these  fine  premises  the  Brisbane  Newspajier 
Coinj)any’s  journals,  with  their  ever-increasing  staff  of  editors,  reporters,  clerks,  and  printers,  are 
coimnodiously  and  comfortably  housed,  and — what  was  the  chief  object  of  the  management — have 
room  for  indefinite  expansion,  'rhe  erection  of  this  fine  structure,  combined  with  vigorous  and 
liberal  management,  has  given  to  the  Brisbane  Newspaper  Compan}- a unique  position  among  the 
ne\\'spaiier  pi'oprietaries  of  Australia,  and  the  influence  of  their  journals  irpon  the  rapidly  advancing, 
coloiiy  of  Queensland  is,  of  course,  very  great.  Independent  of  all  political  parties,  and'while  plain 
sjiokcn  and  moderate  in  their  utterances,  these  journals  enjoy  public  confluence  to  an  extent  that 
must  be,  a gratifying  reward  to  their  proprietors. 

“ ’file  Brisbane  Newspa])cr  Coitqiany  is  now  a limited  liabilitj- of  £150,000  in  150  £1,000  shares, 
which  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  held  by  three  families,  or  their  legal  representatives.” 

AVe  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Buzacott  for  a cojiy  of  the  first  leading  article  in  the  Utn/ /'(>)•' of 
June  201  h,  1846,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

“ The  Courier  has  been  established  in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  every  r.  ...i- 
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dent  of  character,  property,  and  intelligence  in  this  extensive  district.  The  unfounded  rnnressions 
that  prevail  elsewhere  respecting  the  dim  ate,  capabilities,  and  resources  of  this  poii.o  i of  the 
colon>%  and  the  absence  of  those  bencllcial  moral  intluences  which  have  their  origin  in  the  press,  have 
long  rendered  a local  journal  necessary.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  community,  indeed, 
deinand  its  introduction.  Our  staple  articles  of  export,  wool  and  tallow,  have  strikingly  increased, 
and  with  their  increase  fresh  incitement  has  been  allbrded  to  industry  and  enterprise.  , . , 

“ We  commence  our  labours  at  a crisis  highly  interesting  and  important.  Our  home  and  colonial 
dvnasties  are  happily  changed.  The  weight  of  tyranny,  misrepresentation,  and  neglect,  under  which 
the  colonists  have  long,  bitterly,  ami  unceasingly  complained,  is  about  to  beremo/ed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
promises  to  administer  the  allairs  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  a widely  dilferent  manner  from  that  in  which 
th&y  have  been  hitherto  conducted.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  has  also  been  tried  and  proved,  and  on  his 
own  coadjutancy,  we  predict,  our  Colonial  Minister  may  safely  depend  in  carrying  out  whatever 

measi^res,  social  fabric,  the  pastoral  interest,  is  fluctuating  and  unsettled  ; the  all- 

imnortant  question  of  Colonial  policy,  the  tenure  of  waste  land,  is  not  yet  determined.  A high  or 
lovv  nominal  price  can  never  affect  the  real  value  of  the  land.  That  value  is  determined  solely  by  the 
inducements  it  presents  to  the  capitalists.  The  Land  TMiid,  too,  is  still  withheld  from  the  control  of 
the  people's  representatives.  Adequate  representation,  the  concession  of  elective^  franchise  to 
owners  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  capital  is  vested  in  soil ; and,  correlative  to  this,  the 
extension  of  the  representative  element  in  our  Legislature,  are  subjects  of  last  importance. 

District  Councils  (frozen  vipers)  are  unknown  amongst  us.  ^ , .,  . 

“Turning  from  political  to  moral  and  social  topics,  we  solicit  attention  to  the  vital  necessity  ot  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  National  Education.  The  recent  census  informs  us  that  a numerous  native 
race  is  springing  up  throughout  the  colony,  thousands  of  whom  are  approaching  manhood  without 
even  the  elements  of  education.  And  the  only  remedy,  we  believe,  which  will  effectually  meet  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colony  is  a general  system  of  education— a system  which  will  aim,  not 
at  the  advancement  of  sectarian  interests,  but  at  the  inculcation  of  sound  morality  and  virtuous 

habit^^^  ggchew  sectarian  controversy,  as  unsuited  to  the  character  and  objects  of  a newspaper. 
He  indeed  who  by  means  of  the  Press,  seeks  to  foster  bigotry,  and  promote  the  strife  of  sects,  is 
society's  worst  enemy,  its  most  dangerous  foe.  Private  acts  are  alone  fit  subjects  for  newspaper 
comment  when  they  are  inimical  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society. 

“ As  a local  journal,  it  will  be  our  great  object  to  make  known  the  wants  of  the  community ; to 
point  out  the  most  eligible  field  presented  to  capital  and  enterprise  ; to  inform  the  ignorant ; to  infuse 
animation  into  struggles  for  political  and  social  rights ; to  unite  the  whole  moral  feeling  and 
intelligence  of  the  sphere  in  which  we  move;  to  transmit  truthful  representations  of  the  state  of  this 
unrivMled  portion  of  the  colony  to  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  globe— to  encourage  every  enterprise 
that  will  tend  to  benefit  it,  and  in  general  to  advance  its  interests,  and  promote  its  prosperity.  ’ 

These  are  sentiments  of  so  patriotic  and  elevated  a character,  so  truly  expressing  the  duty  of  the 
Press  that  we  need  not  apologise  for  so  extended  an  extract  from  this  Leader.  As  the  Courier 
commenced  its  career  with  such  honourable  principles,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  its  present 
conductors,  at  the  end  of  nearly  half  a century,  are  resolved  to  maintain  its  standard  of  righteousness 
and  utility. 

“ THE  WEEKLY  HERALD.” 

One  of  the  early  Queensland  Papers  was  the  Weekly  Herald,  a volume  of  which  is  found  at  the 

British  Museum,  though  only  commencing  with  Number  7,  on  January  2nd,  1864. 

It  was  printed  and  published  by  Theophilus  Parsons  Pugh,  the  originator  of  the  well  prepared 
and  popular  Queensland  Almanac.  There  were  twelve  small  demy  pages  of  four  columns  each,  and 
well  printed,  having  a start  of  58  advertisements  in  what  was  called  the  New  Series. 

Brisbane,  the  scene  of  its  appearance,  had  then  but  a population  of  4,061  males  and  4,28b  females, 
though  the  total  number  at  the  census  of  1861,  the  year  after  independence,  was  only  6,0ol.  The 
larger  part  of  the  community  was  scattered  about  in  the  pastoral  Bush. 

The  Herald  had  a capital  selection  of  Colonial  and  English  News,  fairly  written  tales,  some  poetry, 
a political  article  by  Meeanchin,  Old  Tom  upon  Old  Times,  with  much  space  devoted  to  stock 
ana  to  cotton  cultivation.  One  colonial  fashion  was  thus  properly  condemned: — ‘‘Of  all  the  folly  that  has 
ever  beset  the  community,  that  of  Shouting  has  held  its  ground  the  longest,  and  is  the  most  absurd. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  individual  invited  to  drink  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  do  so,  but  dare  not 
refuse,  for  he  will  certainly  offend  the  landlord  for  ‘ taking  a shingle  off  his  house,’  and  will  probably 
offend  the  ‘ Shouter,’  who  very  likely  cares  more  for  drink  than  his  friend.” 

On  January  9th,  the  day  of  its  departure  was  thus  declared  ; — “ Although  the  Herald  has  only 
been  eight  weeks  in  existence,  we  number  more  than  600  bonCt-fide  subscribers  on  our  list,  with 
constant  accessions  pouring  in,  and  our  circulation  is  nearly  900.  Our  readers  will  exclaim,  ‘ Why 
stop,  if  your  prospects  are  so  encouraging?’  The  subjoined  document  will  explain— 

“About  the  beginning  of  October  last,  the  undersigned  waited  on  Mr.  T.  P.  Pugh  and  asked  his 
advice  as  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Weekly  Herald.  Mr.  Pugh  stated  that  he  had  no  idea  of  re-issuing 
the  paper  himself,  as  he  had  lost  £400  by  the  former  series,  and  was  not  in  a position  to  incur  further 
pecuniary  responsibility,  although  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  the  paper  in  existence 
again.  Mr.  Pugh  advised  us  to  try  what  a canvass  would  do.  We  followed  his  advice,  and  with 
such  success,  that  when  that  gentleman  saw  the  list  of  subscribers,  he  offered  us  the  use  of  his 
material,  and  also  proffered  his  services  in  an  editorial  capacity,  were  we  inclined  to  launch  into  the 
speculation.  Others,  also  (through,  we  are  bound  to  state,  Mr.  Pugh’s  influence),  stepped  forward  to 
assist  us  pecuniarily,  and  thus  the  Herald  vvms  started.  With  what  success  we  have  produced  eight 
numbers,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  The  undertaking,  however,  proved  much  heavier  than  w^e 
anticipated ; and  the  want  of  promised  pecuniary  support  in  other  quarters,  has  determined  us  in 
discontinuing  the  issueof  the  paper  after  the  present  number.” 

(Signed)  A.  Mackay,  S.  G.  Mee,  G.  H.  Dick,  T.  Everitt. 

The  next  week,  Saturday,  January  16th,  came  forth  the  Weekly  Herald,  with  which  is 
INCORPORATED  THE  WEEKLY  GUARDIAN.  It  began  with  this  notice  : — “ The  Guardian  Summary 
will  be  on  Sale  at  the  publishing  office,  and  at  the  various  agents  in  town  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  It 
will  contain  reports  of  all  the  important  religious,  social,  political,  and  commercial  movements  of  the 
'onth,  and  will  afford  the  best  means  by  which  persons  may  inform  their  friends  at  home  concerning 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  colony.” 
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Then  there  follow  the  usual  serial  tales,  with  news,  and  a political  article  by  Meeanchin.  The 
Queensland  Times  was  then  esteemed  the  Government  organ.  Mr.  Wight,  the  publisher  of  the 
Guardian,  became  the  publisher  of  the  Weekly  Herald,  having  this  announcement : — “ The  Weekly 
Herald  has  now  therefore  become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Chtardian,  and  will  be 
published  every  Saturday  morning  at  the  Guardian  Office.^’  The  Editorial  added— 

“The  Weekly  Herald  appears  this  morning  as  a paper  of  sixteen  pages,  instead  of  twelve  pages,  as 
formerly.  The  circulation  of  the  Weekly  Gniardian  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  Weekly  Ileiald, 
thus  securing  for  the  Herald  an  unapproached  circulation.  Advertisers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
£3)Ct>* 

There  were  68  advertisements  in  that  issue  of  this  family  paper.  The  news  and  general  infor- 
mation were  of  excellent  quality.  Boomerang  became  one  of  the  early  correspondents. 

In  the  article,  “ Our  Press,”  on  the  last  day  of  1864,  we  learn  that  “ within  the  past  twelve 
months  two  journals— the  Port  Denison  Times  and  the  Peak  Downs  Telegram  have  both  started 
into  existence.”  The  Toowoomba  Chronicle  is  declared  of  a larger  size,  and  printed  on  good  paper; 
the  Darlhig  Downs  Gazette  had  become  a bi-weekly,  and  the  Warwick  Argus  had  been  resuscitated 
“ under  more  favourable  auspices.” 

The  fourteen  pages,  four  columns  each,  were  well  got  up,  and  the  Editor  could  proudly  affirm — 
“We  can  now  boast  that  the  Weekly  Herald  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Queensland.  The  Herald,  is  already  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  colony.  Its  incorporation  with 
itself  of  such  a valuable  and  well  known  publication  as  Pettomni’s  Circular,  and  increasing  its  size 
by  four  additional  pages,  will  give  us,”  &c. 


A few  additional  Press  notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Parkinson  of  the  Queensland 
Times. 

The  North  Australian,  of  Ipswich,  was  started  in  September,  18.55,  by  Messrs.  Bays,  becoming  a 
bi-weekly  in  1858,  but  sold  to  Bishop  Quinn  for  the  organ  of  Roman  Catholics.  Not  long  after,  it  was 
removed  to  Brisbane,  where  it  gradually  came  to  an  end.  Its  earliest  editor,  Mr.  A.  Sydney  Lyon, 
left  in  18.57,  to  commence  the  Darling  Dozens  Gazette. 

The  Ips^vich  Herald  began  in  July,  1859,  as  a bi-weekly,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Grego^, 
afterwards  Government  printer ; the  first  editor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hall,  was  aided,  as  Leader  writer,  by  Mr. 
Macalister,  subsequently  Premier.  Sold  to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  others,  the  paper  was  changed  to 
the  Queensland  Times,  still  a most  successful  journal. 

Thus  Queensland,  the  last  of  the  Australias  to  receive  Independence,  has  kept  well  abreast  of 
others  in  Press  honours,  in  spite  of  its  Printer’s  Early  Struggles. 
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